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Fhe forger 


Cecil H. Bullivant 


Author of ‘‘The Danger Mark,’’ ‘‘The Wrong Man,’’ ‘‘The Devil’s Double,’’ ete. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE AMAZING BIRTHDAY GIFT. 


T four o'clock, on a certain 
Thursday afternoon, had you 
been standing on the south 
side of Fleet Street, facing 
the Law Courts, you might have seen 
him, a tall, handsome, wigged and 


gowned man, with keen, clean-cut face, 


and straight, piercing eyes, returning to 
his chambers in Pump Court, after suc- 
cessfully conducting a litigant’s case in 
the Queen’s Bench Division. At ten 
minutes to five James Gordon Saward, 
known to the world as one of the most 
brilliant barristers of the day, and to 
a select few only as Forger Gordon, the 
cleverest wielder of the pen in his own 
or any other age, emerged from his 
chambers, and hired a taxicab which 
drove him to King’s Court. where with 
no effort at concealment he took a first 





class ticket to Radley Bridge, a tiny vil- 
lage in Lincolnshire. At ten-fifty- 
seven, he walked out of Radley Bridge 
station, a changed and unknown man; 
from this moment we lose sight of the 
eminent lawyer, and fellow instead the 
amazingly daring career of Forger Gor- 
don 

In one respect only did he not differ 
from the gentleman who stepped into 
the train at King’s Cross; he still car- 
ried the small black hand bag which 
contained, besides three distinct sets of 
a couple of revolvers, an as- 
sortment of chemicals and explosives 
nd a bunch of skeleton keys. 
a light gleamed from 
a single house; the one village inn was 
shut for the night; nor did a single 
human soul appear abroad—all of 
which was just as Forger Gordon 
would have it be. 

By instinet, he found the church, 


disguises, 


By this time not 
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merely by passing through the village 
and following the line of rising ground. 
Crossing two fields and the railway 
bridge, he reached his journey’s end at 
Radley Church door. 

For the first time since leaving Lon- 
don he gave voice to his thoughts. 

“Just like these parsons; so precious 
scared of losing their churches that they 
must lock every door at sundown. Ah! 
That’s it.” 

Giving a dextrous twist to a bent 
piece of steel, the heavy portal creaked 
open, and Forger Gordon entered. 

A heavy stillness hung in the musty 
air, deep shadows filled the house of 
God, save in the chancel where beams 
of colored moonlight streamed through 
the east window and gleamed in red and 
blue and gold upon the sacred emblems 
of the altar. These things the Forger 
noted merely in a contemptuous glance, 
not deigning to show a reverence he did 
not feel, by removing his hat. Instead 
he crossed the chancel swiftly, passed 
through a door on the left and put down 
his bag on the vestry table. Next he 
hung a cassock over the one small win- 
dow, and snapped on an electric pocket 
lamp. 

Always the most methodical of men, 
a trait probably acquired by his training 
at the Bar—he made his few simple 
preparations with consummate care. 
His first act was the most significant of 
all. He drew out a revolver, examined 
_ each chamber to see that it was properly 
loaded, then laid the weapon close to his 
hand on the table. Next—two or three 
bottles of ink, a packet of some yellow- 
ish-red powder, a knife with a razorlike 
edge, a few soft rags, and several pieces 
of the finest India rubber. 

It took the Forger exactly three min 
utes to open the old-fashioned safe, and 
draw out the black-covered registers. 
He selected one with a quick reference 
to dates, seated himself comfortably in 
the vicar’s chair, tilting his hat on the 
back of his head, and leaning the open 


register on his crooked-up knee, so that 
the strong white light from the electric 
bulb fell clearly upon the closely written 
pages. 

Now, as the Forger’s face is in per- 
fect repose—for this is a task that af- 
fords him the keenest of pleasure—we 
may gather some index to his real char- 
acter. At first sight—and afterwards 
—a remarkable face. A high straight 
forehead ringed about the temples with 
black curly hair; a small, well-formed 
nose, above a mouth alternately grim 
and jesting; eyes, gray, cold and clear 
and glittering. Altogether a fascinat- 
ing face in moments of repose, but 
sinister, awe-inspiring and _ terrible 
when anything happened to ruffle the 
man’s habitual calm. More than this 
you could not see; for the rest, the 
somewhat pale features masked a soul 
unreadable, inscrutable. His hands 
might have been a woman’s, so white 
and delicately formed were the long 
tapering fingers with their perfectly- 
kept nails. Above all, however, the one 
marked, dominant peculiarity that sin- 
gled Forger Gordon from ten thousand 
of his fellows, were those marvelously 
clear gray glittering eyes. 

“Ah! Here’s the one I want!” He 
laughed softly, and held out the book. 

“Alan George Roper Densley Mars- 
dale, rank given as gentleman, when it 
should be peer, marries Stella Christine 
Dare, the one-time pretty chorus girl. 
Right! And now to annul the mar- 
riage!” 

He cut a slip from a sheet of plain 
paper and placed it carefully over the 
marriage entry, which he covered en- 
tirely with the rust-red powder from 
the bottle. In less than five minutes 
the black writing turned to gray and 
gradually began to fade altogether, ex- 


_cept here and there where the writer’s 


pen had bitten deeply into the leaf of 
the book. Now the razor-edged knife 
came into play with marvelous dex- 
terity and precision until the marriage 
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register at that spot showed a perfectly 
clear space, a few deft touches with the 
India rubber, a thin mellow surface 
glaze was evenly applied—then the 
wonderful imitation of the clergyman’s 
handwriting, and the great fraud, which 
had taken so long in planning and been 
so brief in execution, was complete. 

Even with his matchless skill it took 
the Forger close upon an hour and a 
half to supply another entry. The first 
names that occurred he put down—any- 
thing to fill the space. 

“There, I’d defy the parson shimself 
to tell the difference,” he muttered, hold- 
ing the register to the light, running his 
keen eyes over the surface of the paper. 
“This makes Lord Markley a free man 
and his wife a free woman; but it 
doesn’t make me a free man—unless 
the earth opens to hide me,” he con- 
cluded as he leaped to his feet and 
picked up the revolver, for the muffled 
tread of a man’s steps was hollowing 
through the silent aisles of the church. 

The Forger’s next move was to slip 
a skeleton key into the lock of the door 
leading to freedom. It jammed! ~ 

“Curse it,” he muttered. “I can’t get 
out that way—and if I’m caught—well, 
Markley goes down with me and it’s all 
up with Grace. It’s neck or nothing 
now, and, by heavens, I'll risk my neck.” 

At that he wheeled round and raised 
the deadly weapon, for the chance! door 
opened suddenly and a tall, athletic 
clergyman, pale but resolute, strode 
heavily across the threshold. In an in- 
stant the Forger plunged the room into 
darkness, slipped the register into his 
bag, and moved cautiously aside, until 
the shadows hid him from the other’s 
peering gaze. 

“Unless the reverend gentleman 
wants to die he will get back to his rec- 
tory at once,” he called out in hard 
metallic tones. ‘He can take my word 
for it, nothing has been stolen from this 
church. The man who’s speaking will 
leave everything as he found it—ah, 








would you?” for the clergyman with 
quiet resolution had locked the door, 
slipped the key into his pocket, and now 
made a quick movement toward the 
spot where Forger Gordon stood. 

It took a moment only for the two to 
come together in a tight embrace. 
Strong though the Forger was, his an- 
tagonist was young and athletic. He 
wound his arms about Gordon’s waist, 
and sent him crashing across the vestry 
table. It was life or death or worse 
for Forger Gordon now. He leaped 
up, swinging his pistol arm into line 
with the other’s dark form, 

“Efave it then, fool, if you will,” he 
shouted and pulled the trigger twice in 
rapid succession. The leaping lines of 
blood-red fire lit up the clergyman’s 
white face. As the leaden messengers of 
death took him, he gave a low cry of 
pain, and reeling heavily, spun round 
and dropped like a stone. From that 
moment he ceased to move. 

Quite coolly the Forger went to the 
outer door and struggled noiselessly 
with the lock, till it gave under his 
hands and the cold night wind swept 
into the church. For a long minute, he 
waited in breathless silence. Though 
escape lay before him, he did not seize 
it. Instead, as an unbroken stillness 
reigned once more over the sacred edi- 
fice, he relocked the door and switched 
on the light of the vestry. 

“Parsons often commit suicide. Poor 
devils, they’re notoriously overworked 
and underpaid.” He laughed, kneeling 
down and pressing his own revolver 
into the dead man’s stiffening hand. 
“They'll find you in the morning, my 
holy friend!” 

The faked register he put back into 
the safe. Then, with scrupulous care, 
he removed every trace of his visit, 
gave a last long look at the slain man 
lying quietly on his side, put out the 
pocket lamp, and slipped like a dark 
shadow into the night. 

At half-past nine next morning, when 
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the news of the death of the young 
vicar of Radley Bridge was being 
flashed from one end of the country to 
the other, James Gordon Saward had 
just arrived at his chambers in Pump 
Court, Temple, preparatory to taking 
part in a cause celebre in the Queen’s 
Bench Division. 

The five o’clock train from Padding- 
ton took him to Riverscourt, his palatial 
house on Thameside, where he dressed 
with scrupulous care to meet the many 
guests invited to partake of his lavish 
and extravagant hospitality. At 6.20 he 
rang for his valet and confidential ser- 
vant—a strange character who looms 
large on every page of Forger Gordon’s 
amazing life story. 

“Benjamin, I want everything to go 
off specially well to-night! You under- 
stand? Lady Grace Markley is coming 
—and to-morrow there may be news 
for you.” 

Jenjamin ran a huge fat hand over 
his capacious, unlined, pallid face and 
ended up by caressing a double chin. 
He made no answer; only his small 
brown eyes gleamed apprehendingly. 

“And remember, Benjamin, if I have 
occasion to speak confidentially with 
Lord Markley in the library after din- 
ner—see that I’m not disturbed.” 

Still Benjamin made no answer, but 
merely bowed with elaborate deference 
and went out as noiselessly as he had 
appeared. 

As the door clicked, the Forger gave 
a low laugh. 

“With a hundred Benjamins, I could 
boss the world,” he murmured, slipping 
on his thin finger a handsome diamond 
ring. “Although I hate these things’— 
glancing at the huge glittering stone— 
“Grace is sure to expect me to wear her 
latest gift to-night.” 


He went downstairs and walked 


critically from one room to another. 
The great dining hall, paneled and pic- 
tured, and gleaming with silver and 
sheen of choicest drapery; the Louis 


drawing-room, upholstered and hung in 
blue and gold; the smoke room, the bil- 
liard room—everything must be in per- 
fect order for the coming of his guests. 

At nine o’clock, James Saward, hand- 
some and distinguished-looking, in well- 
cut evening clothes, stood at the top of 
the stairs to receive his visitors. There 
was perfect polish in his manner. With 
the country magnates he was cour- 
teously dignified; with the parson, 
deeply sincere; with the local doctor 
and his wife, jocular good nature per- 
sonified, but with Lady Grace Markley, 
as she came toward him, her beautiful 
face lighted with smiles, his manner 
changed. The successful and hos- 
pitable barrister became at once the 
most attentive and devoted of lovers. 

“Jim, dear, this is a pleasure—to see 
you so soon again,” she said, clinging to 
his arm and glancing up affectionately 
into his handsome, smiling face. “I 
hardly dared hoped to get away. His 
lordship has been so ill again—and of 
course he wanted me—as he always 
does—to nurse him.” 

“What? Is the earl worse?’ Sa- 
ward asked with a curious droop of his 
lips. ‘There’s no danger, I hope.” 

Lady Grace pressed his arm. “No 
danger, Jim—or I shouldn’t be here. 
3ut you see, dear, uncle’s very o!d and 
infirm, and when he gets these attacks 
—well, one never knows. Has Alan 
arrived ?” 

“Lord 
nounced, 

Every eye was turned on Lady 
Grace’s brother as he entered the bril- 
lianily-lighted room. It was something 
of an event for the local bigwigs to have 
dashing Lord Markley in their midst. 
Saward greeted him warmly. 

“Glad to see you, Markley,” was Sa- 
ward’s greeting; then lowering his 
voice: “Don’t look bored or miserable. 
I’ve got a birthday gift for you that'll 
please you more than anything else in 
the world.” 


Markley,” the butler an- 
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He moved away to join Lady Grace, 
leaving the other man staring after him, 
bewildered. 

“Saward’s a marvel; I wonder how 
he'll end,” he muttered. “Anyway, 
he’s been a deuced good pal to me— 
and I hope Grace’ll accept him.” 

Meantime while gay laughter rang 
through the rooms and everyone waited 
for the announcement that dinner was 
served, the Forger had managed to 
draw Lady Grace aside. He stood just 
inside the library door with a pretty girl 
of three or four and twenty, waiting for 
her lover to speak. The Forger’s ad- 
miring glance rested on the perfect 
form, the soft, delicately-molded neck 
and shoulders, gleaming white in the 
light from the chandelier, and the won- 
drously beautiful face. 

“Grace, darling, come and kiss me,” 
he called softly, his handsome face 
flushing. “And guess what I’ve 
brought you here for?” 

She answered by nestling in his arms 
and turning her pretty red lips up to 
be kissed. The man’s met them in a 
long caress. 

“T want you to promise to marry me, 
sweetheart,’ he whispered, holding her 
close. “I love you, Grace; worship 
you, devotedly, and I want you for my 
wife.” 

Her shining eyes, dark and lustrous 
and willful, answered as well as her lips 
could have done. 

“Yes, Jim, U'll marry you—because I 
love you more than any one else,” she 
replied, hiding her face on his breast, 
for her lips were trembling and a deep 
flush had mounted to her cheeks. “But 
are you sure, dear, you won't repent? 
I’ve so many faults, Jim. Reckless- 
ness, extravagance. As you've so often 
told me, in your dear, sweet, warning 
way—l’m a gambler born. And then 
I’m willful and perverse and - 

James Saward smiled, and put his 
hand over her pretty mouth. 

“I agree—you’re a gambler.” 





He 





laughed, and catching her up, kissed her 
again and again. ‘But there, so am I. 
Still we both seem to have the gambler’s 
luck, and I hope we’ve got the gambler’s 
pluck—reckless when you win; careless 
when you lose. My dear Grace, you’re 
not a bit worse in that direction than | 
am. Comé, darling’’—he took her arm 
fondly—"“‘we must go down to the 
guests—and may [ tell them, you have 
consented to marry me?” 

“Of course,” Lady Grace answered 
laughingly. “Why, Jim, I do believe 
that’s what you’ve asked all these people 
for. Let’s hurry through dinner and 
get on to the dancing.” 

As they passed down the wide stairs, 
lined with armor and statuary and 
gleaming weapons, young Lord Mark- 
ley met them. Lady Grace told him 
the news. He kissed her on both cheeks 
and gripped James Saward’s hand. 

“Hope you’ll be happy, both of you,” 
he said, and there was just a ring of 
sadness in his young voice. 

For a moment her ladyship lingered, , 
glancing at her brother curiously; then 
she passed on. It was the Forger’s op- 
portunity to draw Lord Markley aside. 

“Meet me in the library at eleven- 
fifteen. I’ve something for you,” he 
whispered, and with that he rejoined 
his fiancée and took her into dinner. 


CHAPTER II. 
A PLOT 
PRECISELY as the clock struck 


eleven, Forger Gordon entered the 
library. Young Lord Markley, plainly 
anxious and ill at ease, rose from a 
deep ottoman and crossed over to his 
friend. 

“Well, Saward, and what’s the birth- 
day surprise? I'd almost forgotten it 
was my birthday till Grace told me the 
dinner and dance were being given 
partly in honor of it. Thanks, I prefer 
a cigarette.” 

“Help yourself to drink, then.” 


FOR A MILLION, 
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Saward went to the sideboard and 
brought out a decanter and _ glasses. 
Then he lit a cigar, and leaning back 
against the overmantel, looked at Mark- 
ley with an amused twinkle in his eyes. 

“You remember, young man,” he 
said, touching him on the shoulder, 
“you remember telling me about getting 
into a fresh mess by marrying, well—a 
chorus girl of, shall we say, none too— 
no, let’s be charitable. I’m in no mood 
to-night to cast stones. Anyhow you 
married the girl, found out she was a 
wrong ’un, and now you want to get out 
of the trouble, eh?” 

Lord Markley’s face went pale, and 
his voice shook. “I do, Saward. I'd 
give half my title to get clear. So 
would Stella. You see, she wants to 
go off to America. I believe there’s a 
fellow over there dying to marry her, 
and if only I’d got the cash to give her, 
she’d kite off. But she wants five thou- 
sand down; says for that she'll forget 
she ever married into the English peer- 


” 


age. 
The Forger smiled at the other’s 
credulity. “You believe that?” he 


asked quietly. 

“Sure of it. I know Christine. 
She’d never go back on her word.” 

The elder man laid his white hand on 
his friend’s shoulder. 

“My dear Markley—you want some- 
thing more than that. For five thou- 
sand pounds you should be able to back 
a certainty—to be in a position, if needs 
be, to deny this foolish marriage, and 
because you’ve been good to me over 
Grace, not interfering when you might 
well have done, I’ve put you in that 
position. My dear fellow, I’ve dis- 
solved the marriage for you. I’ve 
freed you for all time. Stella Christine 
Dare couldn’t prove her marriage if she 
wanted to, and any certificate she pro- 
duced 





“Don’t you worry, Saward. I’ve got 
her ‘lines,’ as she used to call them,” his 
lordship broke in. 


“Very well then; hand them over to 
me and I’ll complete the job by burning 
them.” 

Markley drew out his wallet and ex- 
tracted a document which he handed to 
the Forger. 

The latter took it to his desk, turned 
it over, examined it under a powerful 
glass, then returned to the fireplace. 
Next instant there was a flare from the 
grate and a paper—ostensibly the same 
one Markley had handed him—was con- 
sumed in the flames. 

Markley threw the stub of his cigar- 
ette after the incinerated document. 
“But how have you done this?” he 
asked. 

The Forger brought his lips close to 
the other’s ear. “I removed the entry 
from the register a month ago. Inci- 
dentally I substituted another one. 
Yesterday the clergyman who married 
you committed suicide. See, there’s the 
account of the poor fellow’s end.” He 
put a newspaper into Markley’s shaking 
hand, 

“As for the five thousand, I’ll lend 
you that,” the Forger continued. “In- 
debtedness, my dear chap, please don’t 
talk about it. I’m going to marry your 
sister. If a fellow can’t accommodate 
his future brother-in-law to the extent 
of five thousand pounds, well 

“Five thousand. Why, man, I owe 
you nearly twenty thousand, and unless 
Denmore dies pretty soon, [’ll have to 
go on owing it.” 

Saward watched the blue filaments of 
smoke curling upward from his cigar. 

“Tell me—what set the earl so dead 
against you?” he asked, fixing the other 
with his glittering eyes. “I believe you 
told me that you came pretty near being 
cut off of his will altogether ?” 

Markley flushed. ‘For one _ thing, 
Saward, I was kicked out of the club. 
Yes, cards—cheating, if you like! Then 
I got the earl’s check book mixed up 
with my own or rather his accounts and 
mine mixed together. Naturally—that 
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did it, and if this Stella Christine Dare 
affair came out, the Earl of Denmore 
would certainly leave me a pauper.” 

Forger Gordon smiled. “You seem 
to have been a pretty thorough-paced 
young rascal, my lord,’ he said. 
“However, as you know, I’m not a cen- 
sor of morals, but a practical man of 
business. I’ve got you out of this last 
scrape to save you from losing your in- 
heritance. No, don’t thank me! I’m 
more than repaid by winning your sister 
for a wife. To finish the episode for- 
ever—I’ll get you the money.” 

Markley lay back, half hidden in a 
sumptuous saddlebag; the Forger went 
behind him and unlocked a tiny safe let 
into the wall. The iron door hid the 
contents from Markley’s eyes. They 
would indeed have staggered him; bun- 
dle upon bundle of crisp new bank 
notes, stacked up in seemingly endless 
profusion—surely a vast fortune! Sa- 
ward smiled to himself as he untied one 
of the packages. Fifty notes for one 
hundred pounds each—and all of them 
perfect; so cleverly executed under his 
own matchless guidance and skill, that 
no one was likely to discover the fraud. 
With a quiet sigh of satisfaction he 
slammed the iron door to. 

“There you are Markley—five thou- 
sand pounds. Now get rid of your en- 
cumbrance, and don’t get into further 
trouble. You don’t want to miss a cool 
million of money, you know.” 

Lord Markley gave a short laugh. 
“My uncle’s worth all that;’ he an- 
swered slowly. 

A curious gleam flashed into the Forg- 
er’s keen eyes. “Then take care, my 
boy, you don’t lose it. Now, if you 
don’t mind rejoining my guests, tell 
Grace [’ll be down in a minute.” 

As the door shut Markley from his 
sight, the Forger’s whole demeanor 
changed. He sat down, his quick brain 
filled with rioting thoughts. 

“A million of money—and the Earl 
of Denmore likely to die at any time,” 
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he murmured. “Ten hundred thousand 
pounds—all to come to’ that fool. And 
I’m engaged to his sister! Well, 
jJim”—he turned his words on him- 
self with great amusement—‘‘you must 
look into the matter of the earl’s will, 
and that pretty soon; but first of all, 
my boy, fix the date for your wedding. 
If you want to get your hands on Den- 
more’s million, then the sooner Lady 
Grace is your wife, the better.” 

He rose and walked thoughtfully to 
the balcony. The moon had risen above 
the great elms in the park; through the 
open French window he caught the 
gleam of the marble statuary that 
fringed the terrace walk, and the daz- 
zling shimmer of the ornamental waters. 
His glance ran appraisingly over the 
glorious view. 

“T can’t last out much longer with 
this fine place. The law courts and 
flash notes won’t keep it going,” he mut- 
tered fiercely. “On the old man’s 
money, I must build myself up from in- 
evitable wreck—but that’s only possible 
when Grace and J are man and wife.” 

He turned his back on the ravishing 
scene, and reéntered the room. Out of 
the shadows cast by the marble pilasters 
and vases, a bowed and burdened form 
crept slowly, unnoticed in the Forger’s 
steps. It was a woman, young, and 
once—not so very long ago—winsomely 
beautiful. But now the face was drawn 
and ashen-gray, like the face of the 
dying; the deep-set eyes shone with 
affrighting luster, and as she moved, her 
breath came in short, sharp stabs that 
seemed to cause her pain. 

She mad: no sign till Forger Gordon 
straightened up suddenly and put his 
head on one side as though to listen. 
Then he wheeled around, a heavy cry 
of fear broke in his craven throat, and 
a pallor of dread whitened his face even 
to the lips. 

For a long minute a horrid silence fell 
between the man and the woman. 

“You? You, Flo?’ He almost 
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screamed the words and started back, 
pressing his hands to his throbbing head 
and trying to shut out the sight of the 
woman from his affrighted eyes. 
“Why have you come? And what do 
you want here with me in this house?” 

Now his voice was fallen to a timid 
whisper. He spoke dreading lest the 
very walls should learn his guilty secret. 
His fear emboldened the woman. 

“T want a father’s protection and a 
husband’s love,” she answered faintly. 
“James, I’ve searched everywhere for 
you. It was cruel of you to leave me— 
like that. You went away; deserted 
me, left me to starve. But, thank 
Heaven, I’ve found you at last!” 

She swayed faintly from weakness, 
but the man made no effort to offer her 
a chair. Instead, he was thinking of 
himself. What if his guests should 
come and find him in that position—if 
Lady Grace herself should arrive upon 
the scene? In quick nervous steps he 
was at the door. 

“No, no! For the love of Heaven, 
for the love you once bore me, don’t go 
and leave me like this!” A piteous cry 
broke from the wretched creature and 
every hope died in her breaking heart. 
“T am ill; you must, you shall have pity! 
Is this your house, James? Are you 
master here?” 

“T was going to ring—to have you— 
thrown out,” he said with brutal impres- 
siveness. “For the moment, I’ve al- 
tered my mind.” He turned the key, 
and came toward her, his features dis- 
torted with hate. ‘‘Now look here, 
Flo, you’ve got to get out of this. I 
don’t want you hanging about here. 
You’ve no claim on me—none at all, 
and if you molest me, I'll send for the 
police.” 

The woman never spoke. She simply 
turned cold, unutterably cold, and 
stared at him, slow horror in her dilated 


eyes. 
“You'd throw me out. You—my 


husband?” she repeated, slowly. “You 
would do that?” 

“I tell you you’ve no claim on me,” 
he reiterated, and waited for her an- 
swer. 

“By every law of God and man, I am 
your wife,” the poor creature cried, 
raising her wasted hand and pointing it 
accusingly at the Forger. “I married 
you, and you have brought me to this. 
As your wife, I claim, if not your love, 
your help and protection.” 

A curse fell from the man; he seized 
her wrist and flung her reeling from 
him, half across the room. 

“You fool! Do you think I stand on 
such thin ice. I tell you again, Flo, I’m 
not your husband.” There was a world 
of hate in his deadly. glittering gaze. 
She moved away, stared fascinated, 
shrank back shuddering, putting her 
hands on the table behind her for sup- 
port. 

“What do you mean, Jim?” A name- 
less dread throbbed at her heart. 

“In five words I can tell you, and the 
sooner you know the truth the better. 
We were never legally married. The 
ceremony was a farce; the minister, an 
imposter. He had no power to join us 
together in wedlock. I warn you, Flo,” 
he went on, his scoundrel courage rising 
at the dread with which she drank in 
his words, “I’m not your husband, nor 
are you my wife. All the same I’m not 
disposed to be arbitrary. I'll give 
you , 

He stopped suddenly, as the woman 
stiffened under the shock. 


“Not a wife, not a wife!” she 
1 





screamed, and her awiul ery reccho 
far out into the still night. “Merciful 
Heaven, look upon me and save me— 
and bring that man to a.fearful end!” 
She raised her hand and _ pointed 
straight at Forger Gordon, who seemed 
to shrink and wither under her male- 
diction. The silence of fear fell upon 
him as, without a moment’s further 
warning, the unfortunate woman 
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lurched suddenly forward and fell at 
his feet. 

Saward bent over her. “If she’s 
found here, I'm done,” he muttered, 
and rang thrice on the bell. In a mo- 
ment a quiet knock sounded on the far 
side of the door. 

“That you, Benjamin?’ 
whispered. 

“Yes, sir,” came the low reply. 

“Quite alone?” 


“ 


’ 


the Forger 


Yes, sir.” 

The door swung open and the fat 
man entered. He took in the scene at 
a glance. 

“Trouble, sir?’ he asked laconically. 

“Big trouble, Benjamin. I'll tell you 
to-morrow—perhaps. This poor crea- 
ture—she’s called for help and a gift of 
money. How ill she looks! You'd 
better take her away. I don’t believe 
she'll ever recover. Put her in the 
runabout and drive her to Brentbury 
hospital. Say you found her by the 
roadside—anything, only get her away 
from here. Naturally, I don’t want to 
have my name linked with hers. You 
understand, Benjamin; you’re to take 
her away—get rid of her anywhere, 
anyhow. No, we daren’t touch her. 
There’s a possibility some one may 
know of her coming here to-night. 
See; she looks as if she’s dying. Quick, 
man—get her into the machine. Drive 
her to Brentbury ; tell any tale. I must 
be going. Get her away! Pick her 
up!” 

Benjamin staggered with his human 
burden to the open window. The 
lorger watched him without a sign of 
compassion. For the woman to whom 
his dread pronouncement was the death- 
blow of all her hopes, not a vestige of 
sympathy lurked in his heart. Instead, 
as the glass doors closed behind Ben- 
jamin, he heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Thank goodness, she’s gone—for- 
ever, I believe! Dear me, what a time 
of surprises we live in,” was all he said. 

He picked a fresh, choice cigar from 


a gold box and lit it quite cheerfully. 
Then he turned out the light, and went 
upstairs, where dancing was in full 
swing. Lady Grace, flushed and ra- 
diantly happy, ran to him as he entered. 

“How long you’ve left me, sweet- 
heart!” she whispered, glancing into his 
eyes. “Come on; do give me just one 
dance, dear. The program’s almost 
finished 

“But not the night’s fun,” he said 
hurriedly, joining the dancing couples. 
“As soon as the rest are gone we shall 
start the cards. Markley’s got quite a 
lot of fellows coming. Now then, 
sweetheart.” 

Locked in each other’s arms, they 
swirled away to the soft music of the 
dance, and all the time in Forger Gor- 
don’s heart the dread words of his cast- 
off wife were ringing. 

“May Heaven bring him to a fearful 
end!” 





’ 


CHAPTER III. 

A FIGHT FOR GOLD. 
HAT strange hour had come, when 
the lives of men and women are 
supposed to be at their lowest ebb—the 
hour before the dawn—and the gay 
chattering throng, made up of the rem- 
nant of James Saward’s guests after all 
the local people had gone, and Lord 
Markley’s newly-arrived friends, were 
gathered in the spacious hall, waiting 

for the reappearance of their host. 

As he emerged, looking as fresh as 
he did six hours before, they clustered 
round him—men and women exquis- 
itely dressed, and all fired with the pas- 
sion for play. 

“Now, then, ladies and gentlemen— 
to the card room,” cried Saward. 

Lady Grace, hanging on her hand- 
some lover’s arm, stared in bewildered 
amaze, as one of the servants threw 
wide the double folding doors cleverly 
screened by tapestried hangings. 

A veritable dream of splendor and 
fascination was revealed. Huge mir- 
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rors set in heavy frames of swept gilt 
lined the walls from floor to roof. On 
the expensive red carpet stood a score 
of small tables, on every one of which 
were champagne bottles and _ glasses, 
cigarettes, cigars and packs of cards. 

Down the middle of the room was a 
long baize table fitted with roulette 
wheels and compartments. Motionless 
beside it, in a magnificent uniform of 
blue silk and gold lace, stood a sphinx- 
faced croupier waiting for play to com- 
mence. 

As the Forger spoke in loud rich 
tones, an excited buzz hung in the per- 
fumed air, for every available corner 
was stacked with roses. 

“Ladies and gentlemen. Tiere, in my 
private room, to which I have the honor 
to invite you, you can play to your 
heart’s content. The apartment, un- 
known to any one except the most con- 
fidential of my servants, is properly 
screened and protected. Play will now 
commence and cease at five o'clock, 
when motors will be waiting to take you 
back to London.” 

With Lady Grace beside him, he sat 
down amid tumultuous cheers, quickly 
broken by the popping of champagne 
corks and the musical ring of the 
glasses. Play commenced immediately 
—baccarat at the smaller tables, ‘while 
an anxious, peering, jostling throng 
crowded swiftly in to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of roulette. The magnetic thrilf, 
the rising hopes and fears that swept 
through every one as the wheel spun 
and the colored balls danced, were all 
reflected in the flushed and anxious 
faces that waited with shining eyes and 
half-parted lips for the croupier’s call. 

A moment’s dead silence; hurried 
whispers leaping from mouth to mouth 
—then the crackle of notes and the 
jingle of gold. Cheeks, that a moment 
before were flushed in the hope of gain, 
suddenly were blanched by sudden 
fears; a heavy silence followed, broken 
only by quick breathing and the swift 


click of the cards. So the hours flashed 


_by, and beside some a little pile of 


notes and gold rose steadily till a for- 
tune had been won; others, as the dawn 
approached, looked haggard and jaded 
and fearful for the fatal tally that must 
soon be made. 

Lady Grace was in high spirits. A 
swift glance at a slip by her side showed 
her winnings—gained in the main by 
her lover’s matchless play. Seven thou- 
sand six hundred and twenty pounds! 
It was an amazing amount. The giri’s 
shining eyes met Jim’s in a happy 
glance. To her, a gambler born, as 
Markley was, the last few hours had 
been a dream of sheerest intoxicating 
pleasure. The Forger was flushed but 
calm; he put out his hand to scan the 
sheet when the man opposite, with a 
fearful oath, sprang up and tore it from 
his grasp. 

“You cheat! You thief!” he cried in 
a blind fury of passion. “I saw you— 
watched you substitute a faked pack of 
cards. Ladies and gentlemen,” he an- 
nounced, rising and pushing the table 
with a crash to the floor, “our host is 
a rogue!” 

Cries and shouts rang through the 
apartment. Men and women leaped up 
and, mad with greed, snatched at the 
little heaps of paper money and gold. 
The, terrible accusation was the fuse to 
a powder magazine; in a flash all sense 
of decency and right was gone. Men 
cursed and women screamed as bottles 
and glasses were swept to the floor; the 
Forger alone maintained perfect calm. 

“Gentlemen, quiet the ladies, if you 
please,” he shouted, with difficulty 
making himself heard above the uproar. 
“My friend has made a silly mis- 
take ‘4 





“No! No! [ repeat—you are a 
cheat and a thief,” cried the young man, 
dashing a glass of wine in the lorger’s 
face. ‘‘Now answer me if you dare or 
can !” 

The tumult was stilled by the shriek 
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of a whistle that rang like a clarion 
through the place. Too well the 
Forger knew its awful meaning. 

“The police; the police are here!” he 
cried in a warning voice. 

In a moment the pandemonium was 
increased tenfold. Men and women 
scattered like sheep, dashing toward the 
doors, turning over tables, and smash- 
ing mirrors and glasses in the mad but 
fruitless dash for safety. The shouts 
and cries died to a horrid stillness as 
the wide doors, with a smashing of 
woodwork and a tinkling of glass, were 
stove in; they saw a dozen, blue- 
uniformed policemen in the shadows. 

“A raid—a raid!” 

The dread whisper went round with 
the swiftness of the lightning flash, and 
pallid cheeks and ashen lips showed the 
hopelessness of escape. 

It was just then, that the electrically- 
charged atmosphere was set alight. 
With a quick motion Forger Gordon 
produced two black dominoes. He 
slipped them over his own and Lady 
Grace Markley’s face. Then he dashed 
forward and a couple of gleaming auto- 
matics leaped to view in his white 
hands. Steady as a rock, he leveled 
them at the police. 

“Gentlemen of the law, it is my pain- 
ful duty to warn you that I shall shoot 
down every man who crosses the 
threshold!” he said in a hard cold voice. 

The basilisk eyes glittered danger- 
ously behind the screening mask; the 
police drew back, for they realized in- 
stinctively that the hands that held the 
deadly weapons were those of a man 
to whom the lives of others were of 
the smallest consequence. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SILENT WATCHER. 
OR a minute the Forger held the 
police at bay, till in a body they 
rushed at him. Twice he fired—not at 
the men, but at the great chandelier. 





Amid the falling of the glass the lights 
went out. 

Lady Grace, pale and _ trembling, 
shrank back against the wall. She felt 
a cold hand seize her wrist and heard a 
familiar voice whisper in her ear. 

“Come, dear, this way; not a sound 


-or we shall be ruined!” 


“Oh, Jim, save me,” she breathed 
frantically, hanging on to him, with a 
shiver of dread. 

“IT will, I will! Keep hold of me! 
Markley is with me, too!” 

Blindly she followed her lover and 
heard a door click. Then the sounds 
in the big apartment seemed lulled. 

In the gambling saloon the danger 
had yet to be faced. A plucky officer 
snapped on an electric torch and a great 
beam of white radiance flooded the- 
place. With whistles blowing and 
amid frantic cries the arrests were 
made. One after another they found 
themselves prisoners. But of Forger 
Gordon and the two he had saved there 
was no sign. They had vanished 
utterly. 

And yet at that very moment, when 
half-fainting society women and fran- 
tically-struggling men were being 
dragged by the constables through the 
spacious rooms of James Saward’s pa- 
iatial riverside residence, and bundled 
ignominously into waiting police autos, 
each batch accompanied by a uniformed 
officer, Forger Gordon and his two 
friends were but a score of yards away. 

A low laugh of triumph broke from 
him as the secret door clicked behind 
him. 

“See, dear; nothing to fear. LEven if 
they found it—which they won’t—they 
couldn’t break through till we’re far be- 
yond their reach.” 

He flashed a pocket electric light on 
to a huge panel of heavily barred steel 
and smiled reassuringly into his sweet- 
heart’s pale face. 

“Straight on,” he whispered, taking 
the gir!’s arm again. “Markley, I don’t 
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suppose you want to be mixed up in to- 
night’s affair, eh?” 

Lord Markley swung round, check- 
ing an oath that rose to his lips. 

“Heavens no, old man, Apart from 
Grace, and the trouble it would make 
for her, if my uncle saw me appearing 
at Bow Street or Vine Street, | should 
go right out of his will—this time for- 
ever.” He clutched at the Vorger’s 
sleeve. “Surely, you can pull us 
through, Jim.” 

His yoice had sunk to a frenzied 
whisper, and a deadly pallor swept over 
his boyish features. 

“My dear chap, just keep your head. 
Do exactly as | tell you, and you'll both 
be all right. In a few moments I’m 
going to trust Grace to you. Ah! A 
most annoying but necessary precau- 
tion!” 

He stopped, and held the light to the 
wall. Markley watched him in positive 
amaze. No trace of nervous haste, no 
sign of the danger in which he stood 
was visible on the imperturbable mask- 
like face. Only a steely glitter flashed 
in Forger Gordon’s eyes, as he pressed 
two small projecting metal buttons in 
the wall. 

Markley expected a bell to ring some- 
where in the distance, or a locked door 
at the far end of the subterranean pas- 
sage suddenly to swing wide. Instead, 
nothing apparently happened; only, the 
Forger, leading the way once more, 
knew that his simple action had de- 
stroyed forever nearly a hundred thou- 
sand pounds in counterfeit bank notes 
locked in the library safe! For nearly 
a quarter of an hour the trio scurried 
though the underground way; at last 
the Forger slipped a bolt in the roof. A 
trap door opened and a metal ladder 
swung down. 

“Let me give you a hand, sweetheart,” 
he said, leaping up and leaning over the 
hole to help the girl. “Now sit down 
and rest. This is my snuggery. See’— 
pointing through a small window of 


colored glass—‘“there’s the house and 
the drive, like a curling white ribbon, 
leading to the high road; and there, un- 
fortunate people, go our friends!” He 
pointed to a little line of vehicles mov- 
ing across the park in the direction of 
the lodge gates. “I’m afraid they’re 
still looking for me.” 

Lady Grace crouched close to him, 
peering fearfully over his shoulder. 
“Tow dreadful! How awful! And 
but for you, Jim, your cool courage and 
resource, Alan and I would be among 
them—and stand like common felons in 
the dock before the magistrate. You've 
saved us from absolute ruin! I shall 
never forget!” 

Her eyes shone with girlish admira- 
tion. How splendid he had been in the 
moment of danger! The remembrance 
of his coolness, in keeping a whole mass 
of police at bay and of extricating her 
and her brother with such consummate 
ease from a dreadful position, thrilled 
her with tensest pride. She pressed his 
hand under cover of the darkness and 
marveled how normal and steady it 
was. 

The Vorger never moved. His gleam- 
ing eyes remained at the window, never 
moving from a tiny clump of trees 
which he watched with a steely stare. 
At length he put a tiny silver whistle to 
his lips; a low clear note went out into 
the night, and at sound of it the bushes 
parted suddenly and a dark form sped 
under cover of the trees toward the 
summerhouse. A minute later the 
door opened, and Benjamin, his fat, 
dead-white face wet with perspiration 
but wreathed in smiles, came quietly in. 

af aie” he said, bowing obse- 
quiously to the Forger. “You sent for 
me.” 

He spoke as though he might just 
have entered his master’s dining room 
in response to the touch of a summon- 
ing bell. 

“Good, Benjamin. I thought you’d 
be at hand if I wanted you.” The 
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Forger laughed, lighting a_ cigar. 
“There’s been trouble in the house.” 

Benjamin rubbed his huge hands and 
chirped like a bird. 

“So I see, sir, though I’ve been away 
—on business.” His green eyes con- 
veyed to his master the fact that his 
mission in disposing of the sick woman 
had been successfully accomplished. 
“You want me now, sir?” 

“Yes, I do, Bentamin. And don’t 
forget the place is swarming with po- 
lice. If you’ve put away the car you’ve 
just been using, get it out again quickly 
and quietly. Come on, my __ love. 
You've nothing to fear now. Once in 
the roadster you and your brother are 
merely engaging in a night ride. The 
police can’t touch you, or connect you 
with the raid.” 

He hurried her across the dew-wet 
grass toward the garage. 

“You mustn’t be surprised if you 
don’t see me in London for a day or 
so,” he whispered, pressing his sweet- 
heart’s arm. “This batch of trouble 
will want some clearing up. Of course, 
I shall have to leave the house just 
as it is. It wouldn’t do for James 
Saward, Q. C., to be accused of keeping 
a gambling den—even to oblige his 
friends.” 

“IT know. I know. That’s what 
worries me, Jim,” panted the girl. 
“How will you get out of it? If they 
connect you with the affair—and some 


one is sure tQ spil 





+ 


t—your career is 
ruined.’ 


“Tt’s ruined already, Grace. When 
ihe first constable crossed the threshold 
of that room, my public life came to an 
end. James Saward the barrister, the 
counsel, from that moment was dead.” 

She caught the simulated bitterness 
in his voice, and tears sprang to her 
eyes. 

“Oh, Jim! And I—I’ve helped bring 
you to this. You started the card and 
the gaming parties only to please me— 
because you knew how passionately 





fond I am of gambling. And now— 
now you're ruined.” 

The Forger gave a low laugh. “Ina 
way, yes. But what’s it matter? I’ve 
made enough to retire on. The last 
three years have been wonderfully good 
to me. And you’ve promised to marry 
me, so we can settle down quietly and 
happily as man and wife, and snap our 
fingers at the world.” 

“Ah! Jim, that is the happiness I 
long for—to be able to call you hus- 
band! You've been so good and kind, 
and really I do love you very much in- 
deed.” 

She clung to him and put up her lips 
for him to kiss the lines of sadness that 
had gathered about her mouth. At the 
touch of his lips upon hers, his calm 
manner fell away; he picked her up in 
his strong arms and crushed the slim 
form to him in an ecstasy of rapturous 
delight. 

“And I, you, my darling. Tell me 
Grace, once again; you will marry me 
just when and where I please. I felt 
horribly afraid a few minutes ago, lest 
to-night’s regrettable affair should de- 
lay our marriage. You want me, and 
Heaven knows, | want you! Suppose 
we get married, well, not secretly, but 
quietly, so there shan’t be any fuss, and 
people won't be sneering at you for be- 
coming a gambler’s wife.” 

“Do you think that would make any 
difference?” the girl cried, and her eyes 
flashed with the vehemence of her 
emotions. “Do you think I would care 
what the world or society said about 
my marriage? [ shall marry the man 
I love, Jim; and that man is you. 
But——” She broke off and shook her 
dark head sorrowfully. “I can’t pro- 
mise to marry you till uncle dies. You 
see, dear.” She laid her soft white 
hand on his arm, for a heavy frown had 
settled on the man’s brow. “I promised 
the earl, not to marry during his life- 
time. He’s been so kind to me—given 
Alan and me all we have in the world, 
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and he’s so very old. Don’t look cross, 
Jim, it can’t be very long.” 

“I know. I’m a beast to get angry, 
and impatient—but I do want you so 
very, very much. Promise, then, as 
soon as the Earl of Denmore is dead, 
you'll be my wife.” 

The handsome face was smiling win- 
ningly now. The girl patted his hand. 

“You’re a dear not to mind. Of 


‘course, I'll promise that—make my 


promise now. Jim, I'll marry you with- 
in a month of my uncle’s death. I’m 
sorry to say he’s getting very old and 
infirm; eighty-three is a great age, 
Jim.” 

“T have your promise, dear heart of 
mine,” the Forger replied. “A promise 
sacred and binding because made in the 
name of love. Hark! That’s Ben- 
jamin, He’s ready, and Alan’s waiting. 
Good night, my beloved, my wife!” 

He bent and kissed her again, then 
led her toward the car. 

“Markley, you know the road,” he 
said coming into the circle of light. 
“T’ve told Grace not to expect me in 
town for a day or so. I shall be busy 
getting out of this tangle.” He waved 
his jeweled hand in the direction of the 
house. “Don’t worry, if my name’s 
mentioned in the police court; I'll see 
that yours and Grace’s are kept out.” 

“You're a brick, Saward,” the young 
man cried, leaning down and gripping 
the Forger’s hand. “I’m deuced glad 
sis has accepted you. Thanks for your 
birthday party—and the present. Good- 
by.” 

He started the car; the rubber tired 
wheels rolled noiselessly over the 
stones, and the gleam of the tail lamp 
died away in the distance. Then 
another sound broke the stillness—the 
soft, twangling notes of a musical in- 
strument. Benjamin, standing a little 
way off, had a tiny piece of metal be- 
tween his great white teeth, and one fat 
finger was busy striking the free pro- 
jecting end of the tongue. The low vi- 


brant notes of a music-hall song hung in 
the heavy-air, and seemed to soothe the 
man’s jarred nerves, for a capacious 
smile parted his thick lips and he broke 
into a merry laugh as the Forger sternly 
bade him be quiet. 

“I’m net suggesting you'll attract un- 
necessary attention by making that 
fearful row,” Jim said with a smile. 
“On the contrary, less suspicion would 
attach to a man who openly makes his 
presence known than to one who tries 
to escape notice. And remember, Ben- 
jamin, if we do accidentally meet the 
police, I’m the tenant of one of the 
riverside houses along the Reach, who’s 
strolled down to see what all the fuss is 
about.” 

The black mask now reposed in his 
vest pocket. As he reéniered the sum- 
merhouse he bade his man lock the 
door. 

“Listen, Benjamin,” he said, drawing 
contentedly at the cigar. “I’ve done 
with the Red House for good. I shall 
never enter its doors again.” 

Jenjamin showed no surprise, but 
went on smiling. 

“Mr. Saward is dead, Benjamin. 
The Law Courts, too, will know him no 
more. Understand?” 

“Perfectly, sir. You will be your 
real self at last, sir.” 

“No, Benjamin, only to you and my 
few select friends, like Monsieur le 
Blane. Forger Gordon will quickly 
find another name. ‘Tell me, how did 
you get on with the woman?” 

The fat man laughed merrily. ‘“Tip- 
top sir. She’s dying—at least the hos- 
pital people said so. [| told the tale, just 
as you said. They took her in and 
promised to do all they could. It wasa 
case either of saving the mother’s life 
or the child’s, and the woman was such 
a poor creature, they said she’d better 


” 
go. 


“‘Good—good,” the Forger answered, 
blowing smoke rings lazily into the air. 
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“And she was unconscious—I mean 
when they took her in.” 

“Quite. She never spoke, and never 
will again!” 

“Better still. Good, Benjamin! I’m 
forever in your debt.” He took from 
his vest a bank note and flung it across 
the dusty table. 

“A good one, Benjamin—to buy an 
unending supply of jew’s-harps. Now, 
to business. I shall want you to get 
back to the house secretly and scramble 
together what things of mine you can 
lay hold of between now and daylight. 
You’ve an hour and twenty min- 
utes”—drawing a flat repeater from 
his pocket—“but before then, I want a 
change of clothing and a couple of good 
disguises. Bring those first—why, man, 
what is it?” for Benjamin’s pasty face 
had taken on an ashen hue, and he 
stared at the Forger with his huge 
mouth wide open. 

“The safe, sir, the safe. The police 
are sure te-find it—with the flash notes 
inside. They'll suspect they’re wrong 
‘uns, and * 

The Forger smiled ever so faintly. 
“My dear Benjamin, when the good 
clever champions of the law open that 
safe, if ever they do, they'll find nothing 
in it but a charred and sticky mass of 
ashes and pieces of metal. By pressing 
an electric button on my way out, I re- 
leased the contents of two big bottles of 
acid which have effectually reduced 
everything within the safe to an unre- 
cognizable heap of rubbish. Get your 
own things together as well, nee, <a 
I want you to travel north with me. 
You and I must be in London by half 
past six, and in Scotland by dusk. [ 
leave by the ten o’clock from King’s 
Cross. It reaches Edinburgh, I believe, 
at six-fifteen.” 

“What’s up? A big job, sir!” the fat 
man asked. 

The Forger took the half-burnt cigar 
from his lips and a cold glitter shone in 
his deadly eyes. 

2A Ds 








“Do you think I’d throw up this 
place, even though not a stick or stone 
of it belongs to me? Do you think I’m 
such a fool as to abandon my practice 
at the Bar, for a little prize? Ben- 
jamin, you take me for an idiot. No, 
my son, my big fat jolly boy!” His 
manner changed as he slapped his 
valet’s great broad back. ‘I’m on the 
biggest scoop of modern times. Ben- 
jamin, I’m out to net a million of money 
—ten hundred thousand pounds. And 
I start in earnest on the job to-night!” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE £1,000,000 WILL. 


OME seventy miles north of Edin- 
burgh there lies a sweetly pretty 
little town—a worthy outpost to the 
gorgeous Highland country beyond— 
whose hills overshadowing the grand 
cathedral has for close on three hun- 
dred years enjoyed a legendary fame, 
and whose rushing, sparkling river was 
the great delight of the noblest painter 
of his time. At this quiet spot, the 
northbound train disgorged, among a 
little knot of Highland village folk and 
tourists, a tall distinguished-looking 
man, whose luggage consisted solely of 
a small black bag. It was close on nine 
o'clock, and the moon hung like a lamp 
above the fringe of the great wood fac- 
ing the river, when he swung over the 
bridge past the shuttered line of shops 
and walked leisurely up the long slope 
behind the town. 

Forger Gordon was in no hurry. 
The later the hour the better for his 
task. He paused on the brow and 
looked back. Far below in the deep 
romantic valley, environed by the dark- 
wooded and craggy mountains, the 
stately cathedral edifice, once the hard- 
held fortress of a handful of Camero- 
nian men against five thousand gallant 
foes, gleamed like a broken pearl set 
against a ribbon of bent steel. Away 
to the left the sleeping woods en- 
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shrouded the grand home which the 
scientist Earl of Denmore had made his 
own. The Forger was familiar with 
the old man’s life story—busy years and 
a vast fortune devoted to scientific re- 
search concerning the qualities of the 
deadliest explosives. To Denmore the 
successor to cordite owes its origin ; me- 
lithnite, ten times more powerful than 
lyddite, was the product of his hand 
and brain. In the spacious ground he 
kept a private laboratory, second to none 
in Scotland, where tests on armor plat- 
ing with miniature projecticles were 
being continually carried out. 

All this the Forger was thinking of 
as he crept like a shadow through the 
wood. At length he came to the edge 
of the trees, and looking down across 
the wide Jawns and broad terraces be- 
held the object of his journey. Ten 
o’clock struck from the distant church; 
only two rooms in Craig-y-Byrn House 
remained still lit. The Forger crouched 
low, and directed a telescope on one, 
the blind of which was raised. Every 
detail of the room and its solitary oc- 
cupant was as clear to his watching eyes 
as the noonday. In the bookshelved 
and benched workroom, a young man 
stood by the table, littered with the test 
tubes and small carboys. His young, 
intellectual, good-looking face was bent 
over a blowpipe and bunsen flame. In 
the far corner stood a roll-topped desk, 
and on it a photograph. 

The Forger drew in his breath. Not 
a muscle on his face moved, but the 
glittering eyes behind the telescope 
shone with deadly hate, as every line of 
the face in the portrait stood clearly re- 
vealed. 

“Grace, by all that’s wonderful!” he 
muttered fiercely. ‘“‘What’s that fellow 
doing with a portrait of her in his 
room? Now he’s picking it up and— 
Great Scott, he’s kissing it!” for the 
young man, with a sigh of weariness, 
suddenly put down the pipe, extin- 
guished the flame and walked toward 





the desk. For an instant he let his gaze 
rest on the beautiful picture of Lady 
Grace Markley; then he slowly picked 
it up and kissed it reverently. 

The Forger started to his feet, livid 
with anger. Whoever the man was— 
he was young, and assuredly good-look- 
ing—he was in love with Grace, Forger 
Gordon’s affianced wife. Almost un- 
consciously, the hidden watcher com- 
menced to cross the lawn when the 
shadow of the man in the lighted room 
fell across the window. He was look- 
ing out into the night, watching the full 
moon rising above the serrated hills, A 
minute later he swung round and turned 
out the lights. By this time, too, the 
rest of the house was in darkness, but 
not before Jim had ascertained that the 
other lighted room of the ground floor 
was the one most likely to yield to him 
the object of his visit. 

For more than three hours the 


Forger never moved. Long since the. 


whole countryside had lapsed into un- 
broken silence save for the distant mur- 
muring of the river lapping over the 
stones. 

At last he rose from his cramped 
position and stole toward the house. 
To raise the catch of the ground floor 
window was the work of a second. He 
crept in, lowered the sash, drew the cur- 
tains over and switched on his pocket 
flash. A half mask of black silk cov- 
ered the upper part of his face, in strik- 
ing contrast to the whiteness of his 
cheeks. He laid a revolver by the lamp 
and moved swiftly about the room, his 
rubbered soles making no noise on the 
thick matting. 

‘Most obliging of Grace to tell me so 
much about her dear relative—even the 
place where he keeps his private pa- 
pers,” he muttered. “Ah, this is the 
desk! And according to Markley’s ac- 
count, where the little iron box is, there 
is the will. Dear me, how some people 
will talk, if only you let them. Now, 
my beauty!” 
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He sat down at the desk and took a 
heavy casket on his knee. No com- 
bination lock to baffle him; nothing that 
could defy the deft turns of a priceless 
skeleton key. 

A snap, and a pile of private papers, 
lay open to his searching glance. Yes, 
there it was: 

The Last Will and Testament 
of 
Thomas Dauncey Alexander Marsdale, 
Earl of Denmore. 

“A holograph will, by all that’s lucky ; 
duly attested and signed—more for- 
tunate still! Now let’s see what he’s 
left my sweet wife-to-be.” 

His long white fingers straightened 
out the folded sheet, and an amused 
smile lurked on his thin lips as he read 
the provisions half aloud. 

“To my niece, the Lady Grace Markley, I 
bequeath the sum of two thousand pounds 
per annum and as to the residue of 
my estate I leave it to my trustees, in trust 
for the sole benefit of my nephew, Alan 
George Roper Densley Marsdale, Lord 
Markley. 

“Ho! ho! so that’s how it stands! 
Markley reinstated, and Grace left with 
a beggarly two thomsand a year, while 
that young fool comes into a cool mil- 
lion.” 

The Forger gave a low whistle of 
surprise and turned the next fold in the 
sheet. 

“IT see! <A codicil. What’s this?” 
His face suddenly flushing with sup- 
pressed excitement. 

Whereas, by the above-mentioned legacy 
of two thousand pounds per annum, I do 
not consider | have sufficiently provided for 
my niece, the Lady Grace Markley, I am de- 
sirous of making a further and larger pro- 
vision for her. 1 therefore, in addition to 
the aforesaid benefits under my will, instruct 
my trustees to pay her an annuity of five 
thousand pounds a year, this amount to be 
a first charge upon my estate. 

lorger Gordon put down the will 
and, leaning back, simply rocked with 
suppressed mirth. 





“Why is fortune so kind? I came 
prepared to steal the will and later to 
substitute a forged one in its place. In- 
stead, I find the work done for me; 
everything quite ready except one small 
alteration. Five thousand a year for my 
little sweetheart. To be a first charge 
on the estate, too. Jim, that five must 
be altered to fifty. With a wife draw- 
ing fifty thousand a year, you can afford 
to let Markley have the rest. Yes, it’s 
all that’s needed! Turn five into fifty. 
One word’ll do it. I’d best make sure 
of the will now.” 

Putting the earl’s will in his pocket, 
he relocked the box and slipped it back 
into the desk. 

“No one will be the wiser, when the 
altered will’s put back. Dear me, what 
a rum world this is, and what dreadful 
things men will do in their wicked lust 
for gold!” 

Hle chuckled mercilessly and rose to 
go. The light was already out, the 
window, his safest avenue of escape, 
only a dozen feet away. The Forger 
stopped abruptly and picked up the 
gleaming weapon from the table. 

Tap! Tap! Tap! 

An iron-shod stick was touching the 
tiled floor of the passage on the far side 
of the closed door. 

Tap! Tap! 

The will-stealer slid into the shelter 
of the heavy window curtains, for every 
instant the sound came nearer. Would 
they pass the door, fade gradually away 
and sink into silence, or would they 
stop and the white portal open? 

The question was answered with 
dramatic suddenness, for the door was 
flung noisily wide, and an old man, 
bending low upon his sticks, hobbled 
swiftly in. A wizened hand reached out 
and switched on the light; its owner 
stood, blinking and muttering in the 
bright rays, his quick eyes roving here 
and there about the room. And all the 
time, the figure behind the curtain was 
like a man of stone—motionless, piti- 
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less, devilish in his purpose, for at 
every step taken by the aged earl, a 
sinister tube of shining steel followed 
him, ready when the moment of discov- 
ery came, to launch him into eternity. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MACHINE OF DEATH, 
A MILLION pounds at stake! Great 


beads of moisture stood out on 
Forger Gordon’s brow. The slightest 
pressure of his curled finger on the trig- 
ger of the weapon alone stood between 
him and the fortune which would come 
to his wife under the altered will. 
Should the earl discover him, the earl 
must die—like a dog shot in his tracks, 
and the earl’s death just then, before 
the forgery of the will was completed, 
meant the loss to Jim of a vast fortune. 

A vision of gold danced before the 
Forger’s eyes; colossal wealth lay 
almost in his hands, yet one suspicious 
movement, the veriest inkling of his 
presence, and the golden hoard must 
vanish as though at the touch of a 
magic wand. He crouched back in the 
curtains, breathless, but ready to shoot 
before Denmore’s first cry of alarm 
could ring through the silent house. 

The earl came nearer, a bent, wiz- 
ened little man, whose restless eyes 
seemed to take in everything. 

“Now where did I put those keys?” 
he mumbled, leaning one of his sticks 
against the desk. It slid sideways and 
fell with a crash to the polished boards. 
A fiendishly cold glitter leaped to the 
Forger’s eyes; as the old man, breathing 
hard with the exertion, stooped down 
and his shaking hand almost touched 
Jim’s coat, the nickeled barrel moved up 
on a line with the bowed head, and the 
aged life hung by the merest thread. It 
was a moment of horrible tension, even 
for so cool and iron-nerved a man as 
the Forger. Either he must end it by 
one swift act of murder, or the earl 
must go quickly out, unharmed! 





An inaudible sigh of relief broke 
from him as Denmore’s trembling hand 
closed upon the missing bunch of 
keys; he hobbled painfully to the door, 
plunged the room in darkness, and only 
the tap of his stick on the stairs broke 
the awesome stillness. 

“Jove! I wouldn’t go through that 
again for a thousand pounds,” the 
lorger muttered, coming out into the 
middle of the room and wiping his 
streaming forehead with a white silk 
handkerchief. “Shooting the parson in 
Radley Church was child’s play to it.” 

He waited, stock-still, till a door 
banged in the distance. Then he lifted 
the window and slipped once more into 
the silent night. From that time on- 
ward if any hour passed that did not 
find the Forger keeping ceaseless watch 
on the great house and the two oc- 
cupants most vitally interesting to him 
—the aged, invalid earl, and the serious- 
looking young man who seemed seldom 
to leave his side—it was spent by the 
master rogue either in rendering more 
perfect the alteration in the holograph 
will, or in more intimately acquainting 
himself with the habits and duties of the 
people who lived at Craig-y-Byrn. He 
had quickly learned, that when not pros- 
trated by frequently recurring heart 
attacks, the scientist earl spent the 
greater part of each day and certainly 
many hours, often far into the night, in 
the fine laboratory in the grounds. By 
this time, four days after his arrival in 
the neighborhood, there wasn’t much 
this master of mystery did not know 
about the earl and his assistant. 

Benjamin had turned up to keep his 
vigil when need of sleep drew the Forg- 
er away. The assistant, they had dis- 
covered, was named Blair—Hugh Blair, 
a clever young Scot, whom Denmore 
had taken as an apprentice from Fair- 
ford Clyde Engineering Works, and 
employed as part laboratory demon- 
strator, part secretary. And Blair it 


was, the Forger found, who had been 
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audacious enough to conceive a mad but 
secret passion for Lady Grace. Of 
course it could come to nothing, this 
wild infatuation of the youngest son of 
an impoverished Scottish laird for Den- 
more’s high-born niece. All the same it 
existed, and the Forger, with his mar- 
velous skill for probing out the darkest 
secrets, knew all about it. 

It was close upon the hour of ten on 
the fifth day of the Forger’s presence 
in the neighborhood. Since dusk, when 
he had relieved Benjamin, his eyes had 
been fastened on the interior of the 
scientist’s laboratory. Scarcely a dozen 
feet away, the earl, propped in a cush- 
ioned chair, had spent hour after hour 
mixing various chemicals, small quan- 
tities of which every now and then he 
would hand to Hugh Blair to test. 
Every now and then, as Blair retired 
with the specimens to the far end of the 
place, a deafening explosion would 
shake the building, and through the reek 
of smoke the Forger would see the 
young engineer satisfying himself as to 
the result of the experiment. 

Suddenly he noticed a change come 
over the old man, who pushed his chair 
back from the bench and tried to rise, 
only to fall heavily forward, pressing 
his hand above his heart. For a 
moment the Forger thought the man’s 
last hour had come, but the attack 
passed, and he heard Denmore’s 
cracked voice feebly calling to his as- 
sistant. 

Hugh Blair, in an instant, was at his 
master’s side, his quick intelligent face 
lined with concern, 

“I fear your lordship is feeling un- 
well,” he, said solicitiously. “Shall I 
ring to the house?” 

The Forger, pressing his ear close to 
the open window, caught every word. 

“No, Blair. I am all right. It is 
merely a temporary attack and will soon 
pass. I feel I cannot be moved just 
yet. Please do not ring; just let me be 
quiet.” 





The young Scot had witnessed this so 
often before ; with a bow he returned to 
his work, but a minute after, ran swiftly 
back as the earl, in evident distress, 
called him again. 

“Mr. Blair, | fear I cause you un- 
necessary alarm—but, I may recover. 
This sort of thing has -happened so 
many times. In case, I should not— 
yes, | think it well to do it now. Per- 
haps you had better go at once to the 
house. In my private room you will 
find my small black hox in my desk. It 
contains my will. Perhaps you had 
better not bring the box. Bring me the 
will instead—and ask Mrs. Simmons to 
—come—back—with you. I wish—to 
make an alteration! Please go; it may 
be too late. There is nothing you can 
do, Mr. Blair, will you go quickly.” 

Forger Gordon, his handsome face 
flushed, watched the young fellow as he 
passed through the door. Then a slim 
white hand stole through the window, 
holding a tiny metal cylinder which was 
let down on a string till it rested on the 
floor. With a swift movement the 
Forger cut the string, and drew back as 
the door opened and Hugh Blair, his 
face white as death, rushed in. 

“My lord, there is no will! The will 
is gone!” he cried. 

“Gone! Gone! Impossible! I 
know The old man tried to rise, 
but fell weakly back. “It cannot have 
gone; you have made a mistake. I’m 
sure it’s there,” he went on, recovering 
from the shock of surprise. ‘‘Look 
again, Mr. Blair—in the small iron box. 
Your eyes have deceived you. Be 
quick! Mrs. Simmons—and Luke—are 
they coming? I require them to witness 
something.” 

3efore the last words were out Hugh 
Blair was racing again toward the 
house. A  hundred—two hundred 
yards, he had gone when he stopped 
abruptly and looked back, for the 
ground was shaking and quivering be- 
neath his feet. Through the darkness 
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his keen eyes could just make out the 
corrugated sides and roof of the labo- 
ratory, which, like a house of cards 
blown by the wind, rocked and reeled 
under the force of some mighty explo- 
sion. The air was rent by a staggering 
roar, and a great sheet of blood-red 
fire leaped skyward and cut the black- 
ness of the night. 

“Good Heaven, there’s been an acci- 
dent! The earl has blown himself and 
the place to bits!” Blair shouted as 
Luke the valet came running toward 
him. 

With pieces of timber and great 
sheets of iron raining about them, the 
plucky pair dashed to the scene of 
havoc. Of the great laboratory not a 
solid yard remained. Only, lying still 
among the smoking ruins, they could 
make out the scorched and mangled 
body of a man. Half fearfully they 
turned the shapeless thing over—unrec- 
ognizable in the smoke-filled darkness. 

A cry of mingled horror and sur- 
prise burst from Hugh Blair’s lips. 

“Look, look,” he cried, with out- 
stretched arm. ‘“‘There’s mystery here. 
What can it mean?” 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN A VILLAIN’S POWER. 


T was not at the mangled, lifeless 
mass lying at his feet that Hugh 
Blair pointed so dramatically, but at a 
huge shape that seemed to rise out of 
the ground, and to take human form 
on the fringe of the open space where, 
but a moment before, the earl’s lab- 
oratory and its living occupant had 
stood. Even in the gloom, the young 
man could make out a huge dead-white 
face, that smiled at him for a moment, 
before it vanished among the trees. 
“Luke. there was a man there—did 
you see?” Blair cried, seizing the valet’s 
arm. “Follow him, quick. I'll see to 





the earl.” 
His strong arms took up, with deep- 


est reverence, the remains of his be- 
loved master and bore them toward the 
house, from which, by this time, a little 
procession of men and women, some 
carrying hand lanterns, others guttering 
candles, was emerging. 

“Tis lordship has met with an acci- 
dent. Mrs. Simmons will you tele- 
phone for a doctor and the police? 
Martha, help me with him into the 
library.” ; 

They carried the still warm body of 
the dead man into the house. Hugh 
Blair would never again gaze upon the 
face of his best friend, for the explo- 
sion had removed every recognizable 
part of the earl’s features. The young 
fellow, however, faced the terrible sit- 
uation with wonderful calm and seli- 
possession; before the police and the 
medical man arrived, he went up into 
the earl’s private room to put back the 
scattered papers into the iron deed box. 

One by one he took them up and 
folded them carefully away. A littlee 
way down, half hidden between musty 
parchments, was something that drew a 
gasp of amazement from him. 

“By all that’s wonderful—the miss- 
ing will!” he cried, examining it with 
a frown of perplexity on his wondering 
face. “And yet I could have sworn it 
wasn’t here an hour ago. How could I 
possibly have missed it?” 

He laid it down thoughtfully, and un- 
seeingly at first, till his eyes fell upon 
the codicil. 

I do not consider I have sufficiently pro- 
vided for my niece, the Lady Grace Markley. 
‘ I therefore, in addition to the afore- 
said benefits under my will, instruct my 
trustees to pay her an annuity of fifty thou- 
sand pounds a year, this amount to be a first 
charge upon my estate. 


“Tifty thousand a year!” 

Hugh Blair stared blankly at the 
sheet of paper. Despair momentarily 
filled his straight gray eyes. The girl 
he loved in secret—he a struggling 
scientist engineer, with only his brain 
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and strength of purpose to aid him in 
his fight for fortune—was to get fifty 
thousand a year. In his mad folly, he 
had dreamed one day of making such a 
name for himself as might justify him 
in the hope that he could raise himself 
to her station in life. but fifty thou- 
sand a year! 

“She'll be one of the wealthiest heir- 
esses in the land,” he murmured sadly. 
“And yet, I’m glad for her sake.” 

With a sigh he locked the will in the 
box, and went downstairs, for already 
the police were thronging into the room 
where the dead man lay. 


Meanwhile Luke, the valet, kept dog- 
gedly to his task of following the man 
with the white face. He plunged 
deeper and deeper through the dense 
undergrowth and gloomy pine coppices, 
his only guide the soft crackling of the 
dead wood and the jarring vibrant notes 
of music which every now,and again 
came to him above the sough of the 
night breeze. For mile upon mile, this 
way and that, he kept on his course, but 
still the music and the musician suc- 
cesstully eluded him. The dawn was 
not far off when Luke relinquished the 
fruitless chase; he struck the nearest 
highroad, and to his amaze found he 
was close upon twenty miles from 
Craig-y-Byrn. 

It was a clever ruse worthy of the 
Forger and Benjamin’s joint cunning, 
for long before Luke returned to make 
his strange report lorger Gordon and 
his accomplice were on their way to 
London. The former was in high 
spirits. 

“Benjamin, my son, I think you and I 
can settle down and rest in comfort 
from our wearisome labors for the 
rest of our days,” he chuckled, reclining 
comfortably in the corner of a first- 
class compartment and puffing placidly 
at the eternal cigar. ‘““My wife—I don’t 
mean the poor wretch we left dying in 
the hospital—will be passing rich on 





fifty thousand_a year, and you, faithful 
Benjamin, who have served me so well, 
can now indulge your weakness for 
smooth shaves and jew’s-harps to your 
big heart’s content.” 

“Then you do mean to marry again, 
sir?” 

Benjamin’s tones. were lowered in re- 
spectful subservience. 

“Assuredly, | do. I told you I’d have 
news for you. Lady Markley has ac- 
cepted me and, as her uncle is now dead 
and she is heiress to a huge fortune, 
there’s no possible bar to our marriage.” 


“Except the Company, sir. Do you 
forget the Company?’ A_ curious 


gleam shone in the fat man’s loathsome 
green eyes. “Mightn’t it be inconve- 
nient for the president of the Company 
to be a married man? Mr. le Blane 
found it so when he was president.” 

“Curse Le Blane. He was a fool to 
let private matrimonial matters inter- 
fere with the Company’s business. 
Hold your tongue, Benjamin; you're a, 
fool!” 

The flaccid face expanded in a know- 
ing grin. “I ought to have told you, 
sir, only last night’s business of the 
earl’s regrettable death and the chase 
I had to lead that fellow while you 
sneaked back to the house and replaced 
the will drove it from my head—l 
ought to have told you. Mr. le Blane 
will call at the meeting place to discuss 
a new scheme with you.” 

“Eh! What’s that?” 

The Forger looked up, startled out of 
his pleasant reverie. 

“Le Blane going to trust himself in 
London,” he went on rapidly. ‘‘The 
mad fool! Scotland Yard will nab him 
in a wink. I’m not taking any risks by 
meeting him.” 

Benjamin’s manner became instantly 
persuasive. “You must see him, sir; 
it’s quite safe. He’s coming in his fa- 
vorite disguise as a Frenchman. He 
wired me at Edinburgh the night I went 
north, to tell you all about it. I didn’t 
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mention the matter in case I put you 
off your work.” 

Forger Gordon gave vent to a curse. 
Confound the Company. He was done 
with counterfeit note-making, promis- 
sory note forgeries and jewel thefts, 
now that he was to marry a girl with 
fifty thousand a year. Admittedly, he’s 
done very well for himself as head of a 
company whose criminal work extended 
through the great cities of Europe and 
America. All the same, he’d be glad to 
get free now that his future was hand- 
somely assured. 

“All right; I'll meet Le Blanc. You 
can leave him to me. I'll be at the place 
at nine o’clock right enough.” 

Arrived at King’s Cross, the Forger, 
so cleverly disguised that even his 
closest friend would never have con- 
nected him with the one-time famous 
James Gordon Saward, QO. C. of the In- 
ner Temple, parted company with Ben- 
jamin and drove to Lord Markley’s 
apartment where he expected to find his 
sweetheart. To his surprise he found 
the place shut up, and was met with the 
intimation that his lordship and her 
ladyship had gone away, whither the 
informant did not know. A gift of a 
sovereign, however, elicited the truth; 
Lady Grace and her brother were stay- 
ing, under another name, at a house in 
the country. 

The Forger smiled as he jotted down 
the address. 

“Ha! the raid on my place is respon- 
sible for this,” he reflected. ‘‘All the 
better! If Grace is keeping out of so- 
ciety, she’s the more likely to agree to a 
speedy secret marriage. I wonder if by 
now she knows of her good fortune. 
Of course, I don’t, so she can’t even 
suspect me of marrying her for her 
money.” 

With this satisfying thought he set 
off for the new address. 

Yes, her ladyship was at home to her 
own particular friends and would see 
him. 


The Forger’s handsome face was lit 
with a happy smile, as he waited in the 
pretty drawing-room for the girl’s com- 
ing. But at sight of her, all the gayety 
died out of his eyes, and a cold dread 
swept over him, for this was not the 
girl who, less than a week before, had 
spoken so rapturously of their ap- 
proaching marriage. 

‘How do you do, Jim,” she said, of- 
fering her hand, but not her lips. Her 
tones were cold and lifeless; his search- 
ing glance swept her face, and he read 
trouble and sadness there. 

“Why, whatever’s wrong, sweet- 
heart?” he asked, folding her in a close 
embrace, and kissing her. ‘You don’t 
seem very pleased to see me; and it’s 
been such a wrench to be parted from 
you so long.” 

Lady Grace drew herself from his 
arms, sat down on the sofa, and stared 
miserably before her. 

“T don’t, know, Jim; I’m so unhappy. 
This awful business has turned out so 
terribly. Although Alan and I weren’t 
caught with the rest, lots know all about 
it, and that we were there. People I’ve 
known all my life have turned from me. 
Already I feel myself a social outcast. 
No! I don’t care for myself; it’s for 
Alan’s sake I worry now. One day he'll 
be the Earl of Denmore, and then I’m 
saddled with the knowledge that I was 
more than half responsible for getting 
him into trouble.” 

The Forger started. Then she didn’t 
know yet of her uncle’s death. 

“You amaze me, Grace,” he said 
slowly, white to the lips. “Do you 
mean your feelings have changed, that 
you no longer love me.” 

With a little cry of weariness she 
flung her arms about his neck and cried 
in silent grief. 

“Tt isn’t that. 
much as ever I did. 


I do care, Jim, just as 
But while you’ve 


been away, I’ve looked into my own life 
and seen how rotten and shallow it is. 
Gambling, gambling, gambling—betting 
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on horse races, speculating on the Stock 
Exchange, winning and losing huge 
sums at cards, turning night into day, 
and all life into a wild riot of pleasure. 
Oh! Jim, dear, it isn’t right, I know it 
isn’t.” 

He felt her warm tears on his hand, 
and his voice became suddenly cold. 

“Do you suggest that | am respon- 
sible for all this?” he asked. 

The girl raised her tear-stained face, 
more beautiful, under the stress of 
grief, than he had ever known it be- 
fore. 

“On the contrary I alone am to 
blame, dear,” she said, shaking her 
pretty head. “It’s in my blood to gam- 
ble, to play for big stakes, to take great 
risks, but instead of fighting against my 
weakness, I’ve given way to it. Ah, 
Jim, with you it has been so pleasant! 
The mad excitement has carried me 
away. I’ve loved ‘and lived fully 
through every hour. Still, we’ve got to 
stop somewhere, if not for our own, at 
least, for Aian’s sake. Since the night 
of the raid I’ve been here practically 
alone, seeing no one, cut off from the 
outside world; and it’s made me pause 
and think.” 

“Lord Markley’s quite capable of 
looking after himself,” the Forger re- 
plied icily. “Well, let’s have the truth, 
Grace! Do you wish me to release you 
from your promise: Is that it?” 

It was his master stroke. He knew 
the noble nature of the girl he was so 
cruelly dragging into his net. She 
raised her glorious eyes to his fear- 
lessly. 

“Am I the sort of girl to go back on 
ny word?” she answered proudly. “IT 
promised to marry you, Jim, because I 
loved you. My promise holds good till 
your life or mine ends the compact.” 

The man’s soul thrilled with triumph. 
A moment ago, it looked as though all 
his desperate plotting might be in vain; 
a fortune had seemed like slipping from 
his grasp. 





“My darling, my darling,” he whis- 
pered, catching her up, and kissing the 
tears from her eyes. ‘Forgive me for 
hurting you. I was mad, brutally cruel 
to speak like that. Of course, I never 
really thought you’d go back on your 
word. Come now, let’s arrange to leave 
this dull, dreary place, and go away to- 
gether and get married. It’s the best 
way—lI’m sure of it, in the circum- 
stances—for us to be married secretly. 
Say yes, sweetheart, and make me the 


happiest man in all the world!” 


“T cannot, I dare not. Ah! Jim, I 
told you before, I wouldn’t get married 
till uncle was dead. Otherwise, if Alan 
would consent I’d agree, here and now.” 

“But Alan never will consent,” a 
voice interrupted them. “I tell you 
that, finally, emphatically! Whatever I 
may be, or have been, | shall never con- 
sent to my sister marrying any man in 
secret !” 

The Forger and his sweetheart 
sprang up, and turned their flushing 
startled faces toward the door. The 
curtain had parted suddenly, and young 
Lord Markley, looking very pale, stood 
before them. 

“D’you hear that, Seward. I shall 
never agree to your contracting a secret 
marriage with my sister!” 

A note of stern manliness rang in his 
voice; he met Forger Gordon’s glitter- 
ing steely gaze quite calmly. 

“On what authority, Markley, do you 
presume to control your sister’s ac- 
tions?” he asked. 

Markley held out a telegram. “As 
head of the family, Saward. My uncle 
is dead. The news has only just 
reached me. I’m the Earl of Den- 
more.” 

A cry broke from the girl; she buried 
her dark head on her brother’s shoulder. 

“Oh, Alan! How dreadful! To 
think he passed away and neither of 
us was with him. Poor uncle! I shall 
never forgive myself!” 
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She sank down on the couch, crying 
as though her heart would break. 

Saward held out his hand to Mark- 
ley, his aggressiveness changing with 
the swiftness of the lightning flash to 
a tone of cordial congratulation. 

“My dear fellow, I had to congrat- 
ulate you on your birthday,” he said 
with a meaning glance. “I’m glad to be 
able to congratulate you again. My 
suggestion of a secret marriage was 
perhaps thoughtless, and certainly was 
not meant to exclude you. \Vhen 
Grace becomes my wife, as she has 
promised to do, I hope, my lord, you 
will be there to give her into my keep- 
ing. Toa man who’s had no experience 
of weddings,” he met Markley’s startled 
gaze with a threatening stare, “the or- 
deal may perhaps be trying, but it’s one 
which most have to go through at one 
time or another in their lives.” 

He turned away, smiling mockingly, 
and leaving the young nian a prey to 
the wildest fears. Jor an instant the 
veil had been lifted and Markley saw, 
behind the mask of friendliness, the 
man’s true character, and realized, in 
a flood of. remorse, how utterly the 
other had him in his relentless power. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE GREAT PEARL ROBBERY. 


ORGER GORDON was much too 
clever and far-sighted a man to 
push forward, for the moment, his no- 
tion for a speedy marriage with the 
young peer’s sister. That he had pro- 
posed and been accepted and had the 
promise ratified by the girl was, for the 
time being, enough, now that her 
brother had come between them and a 
secret wedding. Besides, it might be as 
well, he reflected, to wait the short time 
which must elapse before his first wife 
breathed her last. Contenting himself 


thus, and fairly well assured of success, 
he left his sweetheart an hour or two 
later, after seeing return many of the 


signs of affection so markedly lacking 
when first they met earlier in the day. 
He then hastened back to London to 
keep the appointment made by Ben- 
jamin with Le Blanc. 

Eight o'clock found the Forger walk- 
ing briskly down a quiet, respectable 
street just off the Edgware Road. He 
hurried up the steps of a comfortable- 
lookiig house, and before he could fit a 
key into the lock the door opened in- 
ward and revealed the soft, round, ex- 
pressionless features of Benjamin. 

“Monsieur has not yet arrived,” said 
the latter in a low voice. 

Forger Gordon handed the man his 
hat and stick and mounted the stairs to 
a back room rigidly furnished as a busi- 
ness office. He had barely finished 
glancing through a little pile of corre- 
spondence when a veritable tattoo was 
beaten on the door, and the quaintest 
figure imaginable stalked majestically 
in. 

Picture a dapper little man, well un- 
der five feet in height, dressed in 
tightly-fitting peg-top trousers, a black- 
braided coat with a blood-red carnation 
in the lapel; a small rosy face, or- 
namented with two spiky points of 
pomaded hair that did duty for a mus- 
tache, a wide flat-brimmed silk hat 
perched on a mass of black clustering 
curls, a thin gold-headed cane twirling 
incessantly in a small kid-gloved hand, 
and you have a brief pen picture of 
Alphonso le Blanc, the famous crook. 

As he came into the lamplight, he 
laid his right hand over his heart, 
slapped his left thigh briskly with the 
cane, and making a most elaborate bow, 
presented his compliments to J/onsieur 
le President in a quaint mixture Of 
broken French and English. 

With an impatient frown the Forger 
held out his hand. 

“Well, brother crook, why the devil 
don’t you drop that blither and talk in 
your native tongue?” he asked sharply. 
“In ordinary life you may find it con- 




















venient to drop the name of Brown and 
forget you were born in Shoreditch, but 
with me—well, what’s the game?” 

The little man lit a cigarette, and 
capered gayly round the room. 

“The game, chief, is that the Com- 
pany doesn’t seem to be doing much 
business. We've had a meeting in 
Paris “i 

“Oh, have you. You’ve had a meet- 
ing in Paris, without the president, eh?” 
The Forger’s blue eyes shone like glass. 
“Well, what did the Company say?” he 
asked quietly. 

“That Monsieur le President has neg- 
lected the Company’s business of late. 
I, as the Company’s humbie servant,” 
bowing low once more, “have to give 
Monsieur le President the chance of 
vindicating his position.” 

“Position—tommyrot!” replied the 
other with an oath. “I’ve been working 
like a nigger on Bank of England notes, 
for close on six months, and last week 
the whole lot had to be destroyed. 
Doubtless you read of the raid on a 
gentleman’s house in Berkshire; that 
house, dear Le Blanc, was mine? Come 
along! what’s the lay ?” 

He lit a cigar and leaned back in the 
revolving chair. 

“A pearl robbery—the greatest jewel 
theft of modern times. That’s the 
game, but we don't know how to work 
it.” 

“State the facts.” 
tones were hard as iron. 

“Yesterday curiosity took me into the 
post office in the Rue Victor Hugo in 
Paris. What did I see? Ah! what did 
I see, Monsieur le President?” He ca- 
pered once more about the room tap- 
ping, in the “exuberance of his energy, 
his patent leather shoes with the tip of 
his cane. “I saw a small sealed box 
handed over the counter for registra- 
tion. And what did the little box con- 
tain? Dear me, Le Blanc knows, Al- 
phonso le Blanc knows,” he continued. 
“A little rope of pearls—not many, 
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sixty-one in all, thirty on each side of a 
pearl as big as a pea. But, hola! what 
are they worth? Ninety, one hundred, 
one hundred and forty, perhaps one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds.” 

“We must have that little lot, if it’s 
not too late.” 

The Forger rose from his chair and 
paced the room deep in thought. Le 
Blane took possession of the chair. 

“That’s what I said; that’s what the 
Company said, too. I tried to get ’em, 
but it didn’t come off. The packet of 
pearls left Paris at a quarter past ten 
this morning. In an hour and a half,” 
glancing at his watch, “they will arrive 
at Victoria. Two hours and a quarter 
from now, they will be in the sorting 
office at St. Martin’s le Grand. At mid- 
night they will leave Euston in the post 
office sorting van, and unless you, For- 
ger Gordon, can intercept them, they 
will be in Liverpool by six-thirty to- 
morrow morning, and in the hands of 
the head of the firm owning them, by the 
first post. Then, sacré bleu, the Com- 
pany will have lost one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds.” 

For a while the Forger bowed his 
head in quiet reflection. 

“And you can’t think of any way of 
getting hold of these pearls?” he asked, 
looking up suddenly and fixing Le 
Blane with a steely glare. 

“No,” replied the other calmly. “Be- 
sides, I’m hampered if I move far. The 
police are still hunting for poor Le 
Blanc, and Forger Gordon as yet goes 
unsuspected.” 

“I see. I’ve got to carry out this as 
a lone-hand deal,” the Forger said, re- 
seating himself at the desk. “Six hours 


from now, Le Blanc, I'll have the 
pearls. Come along. Tell me every- 
thing.” 


The little man removed his hat, and 
produced a_ sealed packet—a_ small 
oblong box sealed at each end—which 
he laid on the desk. 

“That’s a facsimile of the package— 
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} 
correct as to size, weight, wrapping, 


” 


seals and address. 

“Give it to me; | shall want it.”’ 

The Forger examined it carefully and 
put it in his pocket. 

“Anything else?” he asked laconi- 
cally. 

“Only, I’m to wait for the pearls ; pay 
you over your share if you get 
them ' 

“What’s that?” 

“The Company have fixed your 
share at seven thousand five hundred 
pounds.” 

The Forger nodded. ‘Right. What 
next?” 

“When I’ve got the je, els, I’m to get 
East of Suez as fast as possible. We'd 
never sell ’em in Europe or America; 
they’re too well known. Colombo or 
Bombay will buy ’em—and ask no ques- 
tions.” 

The Forger was busy examining the 
box again. 

“T see; eight green wax seals, mono- 
grammed H.F. Tell me, is this a good 
imitation of the sender’s writing,” look- 
ing at the address through a powerful 
microscope. 

“As good as any one, except you, 
could make it.’”’” Le Blanc laughed. “I 
did it. Alone, I did it.” 

“Then I’ve done with you,” was 
the Forger’s contemptuous rejoinder. 
“Meet me here at eight o’clock to-mor- 
row night.. Now, clear out; | want to 
be busy.” : 

No sooner was he gone than Forger 
Gordon relapsed into the chair and, 
resting his handsome head in his slim 
white hands, gave himself up to quiet 
reflection. Who would have guessed 
that behind those long white motionless 
fingers the cleverest criminal brain in 
the civilized world was busy at light- 
ning speed, planning a coup which on 
the morrow would leave the police of 
France and England dumfounded with 
chagrin and amaze. At last he rose and 
rang for Benjamin. 





“Get my clothes, and a new disguise,” 
he said sharply, lining and making up 
his face by the aid of a hand glass. “I 
want a bag of nitrous oxide, a length 
of tube, a tap and nozzle, a small brace 
and a couple of drills, and a railway 
carriage key. Lamp and pistols I’ve 
already got. Nine things in all.” 

“Eight, sir,” said Benjamin respect- 
fully. 

The Forger laughed. “I want you, 
Benjamin—the rinth and surest tool of 
all.” 


The midnight northbound express 
had long since passed through Chester, 
and more than half the bags of mails 
hadebeen dropped from the flying train 
into the waiting nets. An_ eternity 
seemed to pass before Forger Gordon, 
apparently dozing quietly in the corner 
of a blind-drawn first-class compart- 
ment, gave a sign to the eagerly-waiting 
Benjamin. 

“Look now,” he said, as the other 
slipped a mask over his face. “And be 
back quickly.” 

In a flash he had opened the door. 
Benjamin slipped out, grasping the 
handrail, and crawled noiselessly along 
the swaying footboard. In less than a 
minute he was back, panting hard. 

“Only two of ’em—one reading; 
tother sleeping—and all the sorting 
done.” 

“Right !” 

The Forger drew the cover over the 
light in the carriage roof, and followed 
Benjamin on his perilous journey. At 
the space between the rocking carriages 
he stopped, put one foot upon the coup- 
lings, mounted the tiny plate, and an 
instant later was lying full length upon 
the sloping roof. Below him the rails 
flashed beneath the crashing wheels; 
above, amidst a rushing turmoil of suf- 
focating smoke, a blinding stream of 
sparks trailed away into the inky black- 
ness. 

One by one, Benjamin, clinging like a 
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cat to the side of the rocking train, 
handed up the fatal apparatus—the bag 
of gas, the bellows, and the drills. 
Next he brought a revolver to view, and 
with this in his heavy hand crawled 
away and vanished in the darkness. 

The Forger, clinging to his frail hold, 
worked like a demon. The brace and 
bit came swiftly into play, the biting of 
the drill drowned by the roaring clang 
of the wheels. In less than two min- 
utes there was a hole in the roof 
through which was passed the nozzle 
joined to the rubber tube. The next job 
was the closing of the ventilators, no 
easy task in the darkness on the top of a 
sixty-mile-an-hour train. The Forger 
never paused in his fell work; a min- 
ute later he had the hand bellows at 
work, and streams of asphyxiating gas 
poured into the sealed-up van. Not till 
the last ounce of gas was gone, did he 
cease. Then he slipped a cork in the 
hole, replaced the apparatus in his 
pocket and rejoined his confederate. 

Benjamin, like a black spider, was 
glued to the side of the swaying ex- 
press. His green eyes shone with joy 
as he saw the postal clerk suddenly drop 
his paper, leap up with a cry and rush 
to waken his sleeping companion. One 
yard—two—then he slid all of a heap to 
the floor, and lay motionless. 

“It’s worked,” he shouted over his 
shoulder, as the Forger’s tall form ap- 
peared through the gloom. 

“Give ‘em a couple of minutes; we’ve 
got the door to open yet.” 

They flashed into the stifling depths 
of a long tunnel, and a cry of triumph 
broke from Forger Gordon. 

“Timed to a T,” he said with a laugh, 
unlocking the door, and creeping in, 
with Benjamin close upon his heels. 

“Don’t touch him. Leave him where 
he is,” the Forger whispered, pointing 
to the loglike form of the sorter on the 
floor. “Throw over the bags. Ah! 
This is the one—Liverpool and _ be- 
yond.’ ” 
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He snapped the wax, undid the lock 
with a skeleton key and flung out the 
contents on the sorting table. Like 
lightning his fingers worked through 
the registered packages. Yes, there it 
was—the counterpart of the packet in 
his pocket! With a mocking smile on 
his face the lorger made the exchange. 

“Quick, help tie these up and put ’em 
back,” he called to Benjamin, who 
stood, loaded revolver in hand, keeping 
guard by the door. While one replaced 
the contents, the other melted wax. 
When everything was back in the bag, 
they clicked to the lock and resealed it. 

With a laugh of triumph Forger Gor- 
don glanced at his watch. 

“All done in less than eight minutes, 
and not a soul the wiser,” he whispered. 
“Slip along, Benjamin. That’s right, 
open all the ventilators as you go.” 

They crept once more on to the dip- 
ping footboard, relocked the door of the 
postal sorting van, and regained their 
carriage. 

Benjamin took the cover from the 
lamp and a yellowish radiance flooded 
the compartment. The Forger’s cool 
fingers were busy with the wrappings. 

A small morocco-leather case re- 
posed in his hands. He took it up from 
its bed of cotton wool, and snapped 
back the spring. A shimmering heap 
of gleaming pearls lay warmly in his 
palm. He looked at them gloatingly. 

“Look, Benjamin, ny fat, bonny boy,” 
he said with an evil grin. “One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds worth; 
and all for a few hours work! And 
what’s more, my son, no one breathing 
will be the wiser, till the dummy packet 
is opened hours and hours hence. By 
that time we shall be far away.” He 
slipped the pearls into his vest pocket 
and rattled on gayly. 

“I’m sorry for those poor devils in 
the sorting van,” he said. “They’ll lose 
their jobs for certain; and never know 
how the trick was done. Hello! Has 
something gone wrong?” He slipped 


bed 
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the wrappings into a cut which he deftly smelt a rat and given the alarm. Great 
made in the upholstery of the carriage. Scott, man!” He peered out furtively 
“Benjamin, some fool is stopping the once more. “Here’s Sir Bennett Had- 


train !” derley, the chief of Scotland Yard, and 
The Forger leaped to the window; he’s coming into this carriage.” 
then a curse broke from him as he The next instant the famous detec- 


stepped back. “Get your shooter, tive, the head of the criminal investiga- 
ready,” ‘he commanded, as the express tion department, appeared at the open 
rolled to a_ standstill. “Somebody’s window. ; 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out 
on Tuesday, May 6th. Remember that the magazine is published 
every week and that you will not have long to wait for 
another installment of this serial. 





MOTHER MANDELBAUM—QUEEN OF FENCES 


HENEVER fences are spoken of, the name of “Mother” or “Marm” 
Mandelbaum is invariably recalled to the memory, for she was the fence 
par excellence, the queen of them all. 

This remarkable character flourished in New York from the early sixties 
of the last century until 1884, when she fled to Canada to avoid impending con- 
viction. In the heyday of her career she made fortunes; she was as adept at 
her business as any legitimate trader on the stock exchange. She was ingenious, 
and was noted throughout the criminal world for her honesty and fair dealing. 
She knew how to pull wires and take advantages of legal technicalities to defeat 
the ends of justice, and practically maintained a bureau for the prevention of 
conviction for those thieves on whom she depended to supply her with “stock” 
for her establishment. Her organization was highly perfected, and it was rumored 
at one time that she paid the famous criminal lawyers, Howe and Hummel, an 
annual retainer of five thousand dollars. 

Her transactions were carried on under cover of a dry-goods and haber- 
dashery store on the East Side. This store connected with a warehouse to which 
stolen merchandise was sent for appraisal. 

Marm Mandelbaum’s downfall came about through some silks pilfered from 
two large retail dry-goods concerns. They were repurchased from the fence 
by one of Pinkerton’s operatives and identified by certain secret marks. The 
evidence against her was sufficient to warrant her arrest on July 22, 1884. 
Although she had the finest criminal-legal talent arrayed on her side, the battle 
went against her. Realizing this, she decided to jump her bail, and on Decem- 
ber 4th of the same year made her way to Canada, where she spent her declining 
years. 

Personally, she was a stout woman over medium height, of decidedly unpre- 
possessing appearance. She was fond of luxurious living, and gave numerous 
lavish entertainments, at which many thieves of both sexes gathered. 
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Author of ‘‘Stinging Butterflies,’’ ‘‘Reuben Carstair’s Journey,’’ etc. 


HE little French quarter in 
the big American town looked 
flooded with pale-gold April 
sunshine, as quiet and repose- 
ful as any remote Provengal village, 
until progress and civilization, in the 
shape of a noisy motor car, made their 
appearance. A second and_ rather 
noisier machine, representing further 
progress and ‘civilization, then rushed 
into the bright, peaceful little street. 

There were shouts of warning, many 
strange and indignant sounds from the 
two cars themselves—such recrimina- 
tion and vituperation as might be ex- 
pected from the repellent monsters— 
scintillating clouds of dust, a piercing 
smell of gasoline, then a raucous, grind- 
ing noise. 

The two machines had collided, 
though not at full speed, and one at 
least was badly crippled from its ex- 
perience. The small street, or rather 
square, was instantly filled to over- 
flowing with excited, gesticulating, 
more or less Latin humanity. Like a 
sea made up of choppy, but none the 
less violent waves, the denizens of the 
French quarter inundated the two ma- 
chines, figuratively, actually and con- 
versationally—oh, but very much con- 
versationally ! 

All the quaint, decent little shops 
opened their doors with a jack-in-the- 
box celérity, and all the quaint, decent 
little proprietors thereof shot out to 





make inquiries, with the most vivid in- 
terest and sympathy conceivable. “Oh, 
la, la, la!—Something of damage ?— 
An accident, eh?—Has any one been 
hurt ?—Oh, la, la, la!” 

In the French quarter were all man- 
ner of minute stores, or boutiques, 
where one could buy microscopic quan- 
tities of almost every commodity from 
handmade embroidery to homemade 
cream cheese, from stationery to boot 
laces. When the eventual, though 
tardy policeman shouldered his way 
into the crowd, he was deafened with 
offers of assistance from all sides. It 
seemed, in effect, that a monsieur in 
one of the automobiles had been in- 
jured—though so slightly that he, the 
courageous one, would make nothing 
of it! Regard then the blood which 
trickled down his cheek! He had been 
thrown, one perceived, against the door 
of his motor car! What misfortune! 

The somewhat shaken victim firmly 
declined help at first, though courte- 
ously enough, and, indeed, seemed com- 
pletely in command of the situation. 
Hle stood there, upright, well dressed, 
Russia leather bag in hand, confront- 
ing the occupant of the car which had 
run him down, and straightway the 
breeze of Gallic interest began, with 
highly characteristic mobility, to veer 
toward the hopeful expectation of a 
scrap! 


But behold! This was something 
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even more affecting, if less dramatic. 
It would appear that they knew each 
other, the two messieurs! They clasped 
hands; there were apologies, references 
toa future meeting. At last the offend- 
ing machine went off the scene, taking 
in tow its late worsted adversary. 

The man with the leather bag and 
apparently broken head remained. It 
was increasingly obvious that he must 
rest somewhere for a few minutes, if 
only to bathe his wounded forehead. 
A hesitating murmur again arose, hesi- 
tating only while the gentleman was 
showing the policeman his card. 

“Metropole Bank!” said the officer 
of the law, with instant and evident re- 
spect. “You're not wise, sir, to be go- 
img through this precinct, if you have 
money on you. Not,” he hastened to 
add, “that the people living right here- 
abouts aren’t honest and respectable 
enough; but there’s a gang of young 
thugs and pickpockets that operates in 
the neighborhood, and you never know 
what they'll be at.” 

“Young?” repeated the man from the 
Metropole Bank. 

“Yes, sir, and worse than they could 
possibly be if they were a mite older! 
’Tis strange,” he added philosophically, 
“how, when children in their ‘teens’ 
take to wrong ways, they go the limit 
and think of more things bad to do than 
any grown-up could; I expect ’tis the 
baby imagination of ’em still workin’ !” 

Meanwhile the murmur of first-aid 
offers had grown toa musically staccato 
chorus which was not only anxious but 
insistent : 

“But I—I—Meester Policeman— 
Claude Morin—I am the one! Look if 
my shop is not neat, and the good wife 
knows more of surgery than x 





“See, monsieur Vofficer, the gentle- 
man can rest a little in the room back 
of the shop of me, Marie Gervaise, on 
the very bed where my revered great- 
grandomther died!” 

Nevertheless, there was an instant 
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and unanimous withdrawal, most de- 
ferentially indicated, of all and any 
competition, when the door of the very 
tiniest shop in the city gently opened. 

It disclosed a fragile little old 
Frenchwoman, wearing threadbare 
black, an old-fashioned cap, and a hair 
brooch, who proffered solicitously : 

“If the wounded gentleman would 
but care to rest in my poor house a 

A general whisper of acquiescence 
made itself heard: “But surely, surely 
it is Madame Crapeau who is best 
fitted of all!” 

The officer put in his word: “She’s a 
good old soul, sir, Mother Crapeau— 
clean and honest, though poor as the 
first church mouse, sir, I do believe!” 

But the man with the Russia leather 
bag, and the thin trickle of blood on 
his rather white cheek, had already 
sized up Mother Crapeau—her gentle- 
ness, her candor, her native peasant dig- 
nity. It was an essential part of his 
business to be able to do so. 

“Thanks; I shall be very grateful,” 
he said, and forthwith made his way 
into the wee shop where Madame Cra- 
peau sold a little bit of everything; 
such as ink, crocheted lace, and such 
marvelous preserves as the French 
alone can make from nothing but fruit 
parings. 

Oh, but it was clean, this Crapeau 
boutique, and madame herself a spot- 
less vessel of most delicate porcelain; 
or, better, of some infinitely charming 
rustic pottery. Thin and brown and 
purely wrinkled were madame’s cheeks ; 
finely but firmly penciled her brows; 
dark, soft and yet penetrating her eyes. 

In the shabby, immaculate little store 
she placed a chair for her guest, and 
brought a small hand basin of water, 
with a snowy bit of old linen, with 
which to bathe the blood from his fore- 
head and face. 

“But monsieur is exhausted!” she 
exclaimed, with the most attractive of 
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“A little restorative 


” 


French: accents. 
—some cognac—or to lie down 

“Frankly, madame,” her patient said, 
with a plucky smile, though his cheeks 
grew whiter every moment, “I can only 
afford a minute to rest, and then must 
go on. The gentleman who so un- 
happily ran me down is sending q taxi.” 
He looked searchingly into the clear 
dark eyes of the little old woman who 
ministered to him so solicitously, and 
was satisfied. “I am a bank messenger, 
madame,” he finished. 

The word bank brought awe into 
“Mother” Crapeau’s kind eyes, but its 
conjunction with the word messenger 
plainly perplexed her. “Messenger?” 
she repeated. 

He explained. 

“My name is Giles Courlay, madame, 
and it is my privilege to be trusted with 
large sums of the Metropole Bank’s 
money from time to time. I have in 
this bag many thousands of dollars.” 

Round were the eyes of Madame 
Crapeau. Like all her race, she had a 
real reverence for money, for what it 
represents, what it will bring, its im- 
mense importance in this world. In her 
heart of hearts, madame suspected that 
it would count somewhat in the next 
also; else why was there so much stress 
upon the streets paved with gold? 
“Thousands! A/on-sieur!”’ she breathed 
in her delightful old voice, with its in- 
eradicable French inflexions. 

Giles Courlay could not help smiling 
at her awed attitude, though he knew 
it to be racially characteristic, and 
knew, too, that it came from wholesome 
thrift, not avarice. 

“You live here alone, madame?” he 
said, interested in the old woman in 
spite of his weakness. 

“T have two grandchildren, monsieur, 
who are out at present. They are very 





beautiful, and go to mass every Sun- 
day.” 
“That must be a great comfort to 
3A Ds 





you. And your business—that goes 
well ?” 
A faint color of embarrassment 


tinted the deep ivory of madame’s 


cheek. “Not always, monsieur,” she 
answered, “That could not be ex- 
pected. So small a business, monsieur, 


and the times so difficult !” 

“Just now, for instance?” 

“Just now—not so well as some- 
times,” Madame Crapeau admitted, 
more flushed, with head erect. 

“You have been so exceedingly kind, 
madame, that perhaps I might——” 
He stopped short at the flame in the 
eyes of his hostess. 

“\Monsieur!’ she exclaimed, inde- 
scribably affronted. “The house of Cra- 
peau is poor, but it is honorable. We 
do not accept alms, nor payment for our 
hospitality !” 

He could only murmur an apology. 
She accepted it with true peasant dig- 
nity. 

The next moment he reeled in his 
chair, and would have fallen save for 
the swift and unexpectedly strong sup- 
port of his hostess. This time she in- 
sisted upon his retiring to the bedroom 
off the shop, where the four-poster, 
with its ancient curtains, recalled to 
Giles Courlay’s half-fainting brain sun- 
dry trips through the south of France. 
This time she insisted upon her pre- 
scription of a little cognac, and waited 
anxiously to see the bank messenger’s 
eyelids lift. They did so at last, but 
languidly. 

“T’m afraid I 
acknowledged. 

“A doctor, monsieur?” 

“No, no! It is not serious—a mere 
weakness. I will lie here until my 
friend sends the machine.” He smiled 
weakly and settled back upon the large 
square white pillow, which was softer 
than it looked, just as Mother Crapeau 
was stronger than she looked. Sud- 
denly he roused himself and looked 
gravely into her honest eyes. 


must rest a bit,” he 
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“Madame—my bag of money. You 
will guard it?” 

“With my life, monsieur; on the 
honor of Thérése Crapeau! The Cra- 
peau honor will always be preserved!” 

Though theatrical, it was genuine, 
and Courlay let himself relax entirely, 
while she spread over him a wonderful 
hand-sewn quilt and lowered the win- 
dow shades softly. 

Back in her shop she looked at the 
Russia leather bag with wondering 
and wistful eyes. Knowing it to be a 
sin, she nevertheless could not help her 
gnarled little brown fingers from touch- 
ing the latch. She longed to see so 
much money just once; she who had 
never seen even the tenth of enough, 
But she thrust the shameless temptation 
by, and put the bag behind her narrow 
counter for safe-keeping. 

The next moment her shop door 
creaked and opened, admitting two of 
the most ill-looking young people im- 
aginable. They were Célestine and 
Ambrose, madame’s grandchildren; and 
when she beheld their swarthy, shifty- 
eyed visages, she exclaimed in the 
French to which she always reverted 
when deeply moved: 

“My adored ones! My beautifuls!” 

“Talk English, ‘Gran,’” Ambrose 
broke in impatiently. “Say, is it true 
—what they’re saying in the street?” 

Célestine continued the thought. 

“That a grand, rich gentleman came 
in here?” 

Madame nodded with some pride. 
“Te is a bank messenger, and a very 
fine monsicur indeed! He is resting in 
the back room now.” 

Suddenly she checked her outburst 
of innocent boasting at sight of their 
faces. Cupidity stared out of their 
small black eyes as out.of a rat's at the 
smell of cheese. They were remark- 
ably alike; though Célestine was seven- 
teen and Ambrose not yet fifteen, they 
might almost have been twins. 

Under his breath Ambrose swore an 


oath that was more than twice his in- 
considerable size. 

Madame Crapeau looked, as she felt, 
frightened. “My beloved one,” she en- 
treated faintly. “what is it?” 

“A bank messenger—here in the 
house—asleep in the next room! Why 
The boy stopped for sheer ex- 
cess of emotion. 

But his sister took up the refrain in 
a cautious voice, which worried their 
poor grandmother because of what it 
implied. 

“And the rent two months due. Why, 
it is the chance of a lifetime! He must 
have lots and lots of money with him. 
They carry it in bags.” 

“How much is it, Gran?” muttered 
Ambrose with a wary glance at the 
closed door of the bedroom. 

‘How—how should I know, my little 
one?” she faltered. 

“Didn’t you even look in the bag?” 
whispered Célestine incredulously. 
“Where is it, Gran?” The affrighted 
hesitation in her grandmother’s face 
made her wicked young instincts jump 
to the truth. “Gran, you’re keeping it 
for him somewhere!” 

Like two little vultures they pressed 
closer upon her, and involuntarily she 
guarded the open space that led behind 
the counter where she had placed the 
bag. 

With a carefully subdued whoop of 
triumph, Ambrose started to scramble 
over the narrow strip of woodwork 
which kept him from the object of his 
predatory desires. But something else 
kept him. Mother Crapeau, with that 
extraordinarily strong little grip of 
hers, had seized him by the arm, 

“Stop!” she said sternly. “‘Have you 
no shame at all, no sense of the Crapeau 
honor?” 

“With a bank messenger’s bag, we 
should worry about the Crapeau honor ; 
eh, ‘Cel?’ ” he jeered. 

The girl, a clear throwback to the 
Paris apache type, laughed. Neverthe- 
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less, there was something about their 
grandmother at that moment which 
held them back a space. 

“My children,” she said quietly, “lis- 
ten to me, who am old and have always 
upheld the Crapeau honor, though | 
had not the privilege of being born of 
such noble stock. Your father, your 
grandfather, your great-grand father, all 
of the Crapeau family have been above 
reproach. Of your mother, my 
daughier-in-law, I will say nothing. 
She was born in Paris, and I have never 
understood girls who have lived much 
in the city. Anyway, she is dead, and 
I hope God comprehends her better than 
I did. As to my own blood’—she 
paused, and went on with a resolute 
effort—“it has been very humble al- 
ways. There have been criminals in 
the family from time to time. One was 
executed for murder, two have been in 
jail. But God knows I have tried to 
live down that terrible record. He alone 
knows how I have prayed that you two, 
my dear ones, be spared the taint of 
dishonesty !” 

“And nothing doing, eh?” rejoined 
Ambrose flippantly. “You'll never get 
us to see the charm of the straight 
and narrow; will she, Cel?” 

“Oh, my children, how can you break 
my heart like this? Not once, but four, 
five times have I had to cover some 
crooked work of yours! Not even the 
neighbors suspect that you were in a 
reform school, Ambrose. No_police- 
man or detective ever dreamed, Célest- 
ine, that it was here that you brought 
your shoplifting gains! I hated to have 
the stuff in the house even for the little 
time it was here, and you know well 
that never would I touch a penny of 
stolen money. And now! That you 
should suggest robbing a stranger who 
trusts me—under my own roof sd 
Her withered lips trembled. 

“Well,” said her grandson, though 
just a bit sheepishly, “by your own 
showing we come by it honestly!” 








“Don’t you mean dishonestly?” put 
in sharp-faced little Célestine, with a 
giggle. 

“The honor of the house of 


” 


Cra- 





peau 

The creak of the shop door made 
them all pause and turn. A stout, hard- 
eyed man came in with a book and 
sheaf of blanks in his fat red hands. 
Madame gasped at sight of him. 

“Well,” he greeted her, with a sar- 
donic grin, “is it the same old story? 
Your rent’s three months overdue, and 
we've let it run on like this because the 
boss says you’re a decent old creature 
and should be given a chance. but it 
stops right now. Do I get the three 
months rent, or do you camp on the 
sidewalk to-morrow? Think quick, 
and, if possible, answer quicker!” 

“But, monsieur, I have not the 
money,” Madame Crapeau made tremu- 
lous answer. “Just to live—it costs so 
much je 

The boy Ambrose sprang forward. 
“Don’t you believe her, sir!” he said. 
“She can get the money any time she 
likes!” 

The collector looked from one to the 
other. “That so, eh?’ he remarked. 
“Well, I never knew a Frenchy yet that 
wasn’t a miser at heart. I'll give you 
till noon to-morrow to get that money, 
old lady. If you haven’t been able to 
dig it up then, out you go. Right in 
full view of the neighbors, too!’ he 
added, with the sourness of tone that 
can only be developed by years of rent 
collecting. 

After which, he departed. 

Poor Mother Crapeau flung up her 
hands in anguish. To be evicted at 
last, after her long and honorable years 
in the quarter! To be turned out of 
her little shop and home! Where now 
would be the Crapeau honor? 

Upon her dazed and horror-stricken 
reflections swooped her two reptilian 
young relatives. 

“Now, Gran—now, Gran—how about 
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that old family honor of yours? Go- 
ing to see us put out in broad daylight, 
when you've the money right at your 
hand?” 

The old woman closed her eyes and 
prayed that the automobile might come 
quickly. In her utter simplicity she 
prayed half aloud: 

“Oh, good Lord, bring the automo- 
bile quickly, very quickly indeed!” 

“What's that?” asked Ambrose ex- 
citedly. “A car coming for him? We 
can soon fix that! Tim Sogarty will 
pretend to be drunk—if he isn’t al- 
ready !—and can create enough disturb- 
ance to delay a car from entering this 
street from one end, and Danny Rose 
will do the same at the other. They 
won’t mind being arrested, for a cen- 
tury apiece! We'll fix it! Or rather,” 
he added, with precocious shrewdness, 
“T’ll fix it. You better stand guard at 
the door, Cel; I wouldn’t trust her not 
to warn him and get him away. Say, 
it’s some luck that the cop has beat it!” 

He vanished with an expert noise- 
lessness which almost eliminated the 
creak from the old wooden door. 

“Oh, Célestine,”’ moaned Madame 
Crapeau, “are you, too, willing to do 
this thing?” 

“Me?” ejaculated the girl, with glit- 
tering eyes under her scarlet tam-o’- 
shanter and untidy black hair. “I’m so 
willing that I’m going to take my bit 
now before the gang gets here! Amby’ll 
have ’em here in force in fifteen min- 
utes. Give me that bag, Gran, or—or 
—I'll take it!” 

“Non—non!” 

There was a brief struggle, in which 
the bag flew open and bundles of bills, 
green and yellow, with white circlets, 
went right and left. The girl gave a 
subdued shriek of greed at sight of 
them. 

“Célestine—the honor of your fa- 
ther 4 





“Guess I must take after my mother! 
Glory, but that looks good to me! I'll 


take enough to have some real clothes 
for once in my life!” 

“No, Célestine!” 

“No good, Gran. You're only young 
once, and what’s the’ good of being 
young without money? Anyhow, your 
own family was dishonest, so you 
needn’t say anything!” 

“You shall not—you shall not!” 

Célestine bent, hawklike, for the 
nearest bundle of bills, reached it, and 
had torn one free, when the door 
creaked loudly and she was forced to 
straighten up, her vicious, dark little 
face inexpressibly sullen with disap- 
pointment. The money, she thrust 
angrily into the front of her dirty 
blouse. 

The newcomer was a neighbor and 
customer, Marie Gervaise, broad, brick- 
red, and polished of countenance, who 
had come to buy a spool of thread and 
to gossip a bit. 

“Good day, neighbor !” 

“Good day, Marie Gervaise!” 

Having greeted her, madame, flushed 
and trembling, stooped to stuff the 
money back into the bag, sheltered by 
the counter. She blessed the advent of 
the good Marie Gervaise, but she knew 
well that the danger of further depre- 
dations was by no means over yet. 

Célestine, with a sulky, threatening 
look, walked to the door, which was 
now half open, and looked out. “And 
so, Mére Crapeau, you have the invalid 
stranger here? What an event!” went 
on neighbor Gervaise, prepared to be 
voluble. 


“A great event, my dear Marie Ger- 


vaise,” said madame in a very low tone. 
“Now, will you just excuse me for one 
moment ?” 

“But naturally!” 

Mother Crapeau cast an anxious 
glance at her granddaughter’s meager 
back, outlined in the doorway, then 
picked up the Russia leather bag and 
carried it without the ghost of a sound 
into the bedroom. 
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Courlay, it appeared, slumbered— 
the sleep of weakness and reaction from 
shock. But madame roused him with 
a firm, light hand upon his shoulder. 

“NMonsieur—monsieur,’ she  whis 
pered, “you must wake. J/ le faut. 
You must!” 

He started up, half bewildered at 
first, then smiled, recognizing her. 

“I’m fit enough now,” he said. “Is 
the car here?’ 

She shook her head, and laid her 
finger upon her lip. 

“Follow me, monsieur, and make no 
noise.” 

Mystified, but as confident of her as 
though he had known her all his life, 
Giles Courlay obeyed. His judgment 
of character had very seldom been at 
fault during a life of wide and varied 
responsibilities. He knew he could 
trust to it at least twice as often as 
most men can safely trust to what they 
call their sense of precaution. He went 
with Madame Crapeau blindly, and she, 
still carrying his bag, led the way from 
the room where he had rested, to a 
second, darker bedchamber opening 
from the first. There was but one 
window, closed tightly, of course. This 
madame opened, exerting all her 
strength, disclosing an unattractive 
back yard which ended in a broken- 
down wooden paling, and beyond, the 
street. 

“Tt is your only way, monsieur,” she 
murmured anxiously. “Go—go quickly, 
while there is yet time!” 

He obeyed without a word, and when 
he had climbed out of the window, she 
handed his bag down to him. 

“God keep you, monsieur!” 

“My thanks, madame, for—all. Of 
course I don’t quite understand 
why re 

“Tt—it is a matter of the Crapeau 
honor, monsieur,’ madame said, in a 
queer, shaking voice. He never alto- 
gether forgot it, nor the look in her 
troubled old eyes. 








A minute later he was gone and out 
of danger, and madame, suddenly and 
most wonderfully steady, went back to 
her shop. 

“J am sorry, my good Marie, to have 
kept you waiting,’ she said softly. 
“And now I must ask a favor of you. 
Will you post a letter for me as you 
go out?” 

“But naturally! Shall I pick out my 
own thread, Mére Crapeau? The 
threads seem all in this little tray here.” 

“But certainly, pick it out yourself.” 

She uncorked an inkstand, took 
paper and envelope from her stationery 
shelf, and grasped the pen she used to 
keep her accounts; then, in her spidery 
French handwriting, wrote and ad- 
dressed a letter to “Metropole Bank.” 
Her hand did not tremble, and her man- 
ner was calmness itself, though Ceélest- 
ine had turned back from the door and 
was regarding her suspiciously. 

This is madame’s letter, a_ letter 
which Giles Courlay remembered as 
long as he lived: 

Messreurs: I have stolen your money. I 
repent. I wait arrest. 

THERESE CRAPEAU. 

“And your invalid?” the neighbor 
asked inquisitively. “He does well 
here, eh?” She took the addressed en- 
velope, and thrust it into her old-style, 
capacious pocket. 

“Very well,” answered Madame Cra- 
peau quietly. “He sleeps. Celestine, 
do you see any sign of an automobile?” 

That brought Marie Gervaise, all 
curiosity, to the door. Once there, she 
caught sight of an acquaintance, and, 
waving a hasty adieu to the Crapeau 
ménage, drifted across the street for 
further fragmentary gossip. 

Célestine closed the door after her 
with a bang, and bolted it against more 
interruptions. Then she-ran to the 
counter and writhed across it like a 
lithe young snake. And then she 
turned upon her grandmother, gray 
with fury. 
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“It’s gone—the bag’s gone!” she 
gasped, almost incoherently. “Gran, 
what have you done with it? Oh, no 
matter! Amby’ll be here any moment 
now, and they’'ll finish this business! 
But to think of cheating me, you mean 
old thing; cheating me out of my own 
bit! I’m lucky to have got any of it 
at all! I—T’ll go back to shoplifting 
to-morrow !” 

“Oh, child, will nothing keep you 
from it?’ madame pleaded most pite- 
ously. “You cannot always escape, my 
beautiful dear, and—and I—I do not 
wish to see my little ones arrested— 
both for love of them, and because of 
the family honor.” 

“The family honor!” 

“And I want to tell you, Célestine,” 
madame went on in even tones, “the 
gentleman—has gone.” 

“The gentleman: The bank mes- 
senger ?” 

“He is gone. He trusted me, and 
he will think I stole the money. I sup- 
pose I shall be arrested very soon now.” 

“Gone! Amby’ll die!” 

Célestine rushed out of the shop, 
whether to cache her haul or to warn 
Amby that their prospective victim had 
eluded them, her grandmother did not 
know. She did not much care, any 
longer. She had saved Courlay from 
being robbed by a gang of youthful but 
pernicious criminals which she knew 
only too well. She had let him think 
that she had betrayed his confidence. 
She had saved her children from being 
arrested, and, in her old age, she was 
going to jail. The shop would be closed 
to-morrow. It made, altogether, quite 
enough to think about. So she sat down 
in the neat little store and thought, 
while waiting for the law to come and 
take her. 

Meanwhile, Courlay was counting the 
money in the leather bag, more out of 
habit than because of the faintest sus- 
picion. When he found that a hun- 
dred-dollar bill was missing, he was 


stupefied, outraged, and genuinely dis- 
appointed. 

“T must be losing my intuitions about 
people!’ he muttered to himself. “Of 
course she took it; yet [ would have 
banked on the honesty of that old 
woman to my last dollar. She and her 
Crapeau honor! Of all the frauds!” 

A sudden vision rose up before him 
of her finely wrinkled, pure old face, 
and the candid dark eyes. He hesi- 
tated in perplexity, and then decided 
to go to the shop and have it out with 
her. 

He did not, though, after all. For 
almost as strange things happen in this 
world as we are led to expect will occur 
in the next. 

When he went back to the tiny 
square, now all checkered with orange 
and purple and blue, like the colors of 
a Continental afternoon, he encountered 
just such a queer, theatrical scene as 
might have been enacted on the stage of 
a pantomime tragique. It was a rather 
smaller group of lookers-on than that 
which had honored his first clamorous 
entrance, and they were all of them 
quite quiet and rather sad. Some 
women were wiping their eyes, and he 
heard: “La pauvre imadame!—Poor, 
good Mére Crapeau!” on every side. 

In the center of the group were two 
policeman, one of whom he had talked 
with earlier, and two young creatures 
that recalled his remote adventurous 
days in Montmartre. The last time he 
had seen that type—where was it? 
Why, it was at the Moulin Rouge, that 
justly immortal Red Mill which once 
ground vulgar curiosity to golden 
powder. Rats both, slim, dark and vi- 
cious of appearance, they presented a 
sight at once tragic, revolting and gro- 
tesque, and the man’s blood curdled 
with distaste at the very look of them. 

Only tragic, though, was the picture 
framed in the duskiness of the Cra- 
peau boutique. Madame, ashen with 


shame and despair, stood there—little, 
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aged, with eyes glazed with a suffering 
she was too proud to express, 

“\les petits anges—my little angels!” 
she muttered through her set teeth, but 
no one heard the words. There was no 
need to hear them; her face was too 
terribly enough. 

At sight of Courlay, | she staggered 
back with a noiseless cry, and almost 
fell. 

“Monsieur!” she gasped. 
you i 

“About what, Madame Crapeau ?” 
asked the man quietly. “About the 
money you stole from me?” 

There was an outburst of honest in- 
dignation and resentment from the little 
crowd, which to his imagination had 
taken on the fantastic air of an opera 
chorus: 

“Wonsieur!'—But never !—Jamais de 
la vie! She could not, monsieur; she 
would not steal a pin!—Non, non, non, 
non, non!” 

The patrolman he knew addressed 
him somewhat reproachfully : 

“She never done it, sir! It’s sur- 
prised I am that you should think it 
of her. Here’s your money, sir—at 
least, I guess it’s yours—but it was 
these little demons that took it!” 

He handed over a greenback, which 
Courlay mechanically glanced at and 
almost as mechanically pocketed. 

“I—I am to blame, monsieur,” per- 
sisted Madame Crapeau hoarsely. “I 
have—written—you a letter—confess- 
ing wa 

“Nothing doing!” and “we wouldn’t 
take your own word against yourself, 
madame!” the officers reassured her. 

Meanwhile they kept tight hold of 
their two prizes, who looked like moth- 
eaten little black cats, with the infernal 
regions spitting fire out of their narrow 
eyes. 

“T have implored the—the officers— 
to arrest me!” panted the little French- 
woman, through colorless lips. “My 
children—they have never been arrested 
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—never—never! And the Crapeau 
blood—so pure, so honorable! If it 
had been me who’—her breath was 
coming in labored gusts now—“was 
arrested—it would have been—so much 
better! Me—I was not born a Cra- 
peau. But they—my dears—my beau- 
tifuls! Oh, monsieur, you from the 
bank—will you not make them arrest 
me?” 

“Not on a bet, ma’am!” spoke up 
one of the officers. ‘“‘You go and lie 
down and rest. We'll take care of 
these precious pets of yours. Say, sir 
did you ever see stich a couple o’ mugs? 
But we're blamed sorry for you, ma- 
dame, just the same!” 

“Arrest to-day! to-morrow, eviction! 
It is the end of the Crapeaux!” whis- 
pered madame, trembling a little. 

And again the little scene took on 
the look of unreality, of melodrama, of 
that odd, bizarre mingling of the tragic 
and the comic which belongs best to 
the stage of the smaller French theaters. 

lor the rent collector, who was still 
in the street, raking it for possible and 
impossible payments, now made a 
stolid, but effective, entrance. 

“That'll be all right!’ he announced 
gruffly. “T guess the boss will wait a 
while longer.” 

He trudged away, feeling queerly 
ashamed of the knowledge that his un- 
prepossessing head was wearing a halo 
at that moment—to one woman’s eyes, 
at least. 

Among the now quickly deepening 
shadows, the crowd melted silently 
away; so did the policemen with 
Célestine and Ambrose Crapeau. Giles 
Courlay remained, and madame. 

Slowly, almost shyly, he went up to 
her; then, with a quicker step, reached 
her side in time to prevent her from 
falling. 

“Madame, let me help you,” he said, 
supporting her to a chair. “ 


, 


“You are 
worn out with too much strain. I am 
very, very sorry.” 
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His own eyes were mistier than they The man bent and kissed her brown 
had been in many years; but madame’s_ old _ hand. 
were dry and anguished. “IT wouldn’t worry about that,” he 


“Monsieur.” she said with a moan, said, with a great gentleness. ‘The 
“the Crapeau honor has—— Crapeau honor—has been preserved.” 
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PRAISE FOR PHILADELPHIA 


HE effect a humane and constructive attitude on the part of court officials 
can have on offenders is shown by the recent report of the misdemeanants 
division of the Philadelphia municipal court. This bureau handled 1,332 cases 
during 1918, of which number 454 were reported as incorrigibles. It was found 
necessary, however, to take only 17 of the 1,332 before a judge; the others were 
placed under the supervision of probation officers. 

Not only did this division keep men guilty of misdemeanors from bearing 
the stigma oi a court sentence, but it also secured the release of 137 boys from 
the House of Correction, and by so doing saved the city the amount of $20,000. 
Of these boys 70 were placed on probation and the rest were sent home to their 
families without further supervision. 

In the work of preventing petty offenders from becoming habitual criminals, 
the misdemeanants division went even further. The medical department con- 
nected with it examined confirmed loafers and other offenders, and when physical 
or mental defects were found sent the unfortunate ones to institutions where, so 
far as possible, these defects were remedied. Employment was obtained for 816 
youths, including 41 boys who had run away from home. Permission was given 
to 299 misdemeanants to enlist in the army. According to the records of the court, 
all of these men made good in the service and showed their newly awakened 
sense of responsibility by sending home their army allotment regularly. 
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ODD FEATURES OF IRISHMAN’S ESCAPE 


OMANTIC and picturesque is the account given by Sean O’Cealligh of the 
recent escape of Professor de Valera from Lincoln Prison in England. 
An impression, made in a paste of bread and soap, of the big key to the rear 
gate of the prison was one feature of the sensational “crush out.” Another was 
the employment of two women university graduates, posing as shopgirls, to flirt 
with the guards, gain their confidence, and then lead them away from the rear 
exit at the time the attempt at escape was to take place. Songs sung in Gaelic 
by a laborer outside the prison yard and a letter in code were the means used to 
let De Valera know when all would be in readiness outside for him to make his 
break for liberty. 

When the appointed hour arrived the two women persuaded the guards to 
leave the immediate vicinity, while others of the professor’s friends cut a path 
through the barbed wire surrounding the exercise yard, opened the rear gate 
of the prison with a duplicate key, and De Valera walked out. An automobile 
was in waiting for him, and whirled him away to London while four other 
motor cars drew the chase of the officials after them. At the time this is written 
Professor de Valera is still at large. 
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CAME to 
Changing 
since come to call it—as an 
employee of its enigmatic 
owner, Doctor Albert Fitzgerald. hh 
the course of my stay there of a little 
less than a month, I became the star 
witness in a drama which, before it 
reached the final climax, more than 
once found me doubting my own sanity. 
I read the advertisement in a morn- 


the 
Faces—as I 


ing paper, while in a street car riding 
downtown to my work—a job which 


I had neither the patience nor the in- 
clination to continue longer. 

The advertisement was not long 
stated that Doctor Fitzgerald was in 
need of a young man with a knowledge 
of shorthand to act as his 
The successful applicant would have to 
be of neat appearance, intelligent; and 
must not be addicted to the f 
drugs or take liquor to excess. 
excellent salary was promised. 

I felt that I could, without doubt, 
qualify for previously 
having had some experience in that par- 
ticular line of work. I was convinced 
that the place would be one far 
to my liking than the one which I was 
at that time holding. 


et 
secretary. 


use of 
An 


the position, 


more 


Accordingly, some 
I presented myself at of Doc 
tor Fitzgerald. I entered a room where 
several persons were 
waiting to consult the physician. 


two hours later, 


the oihce 


seated, evidently 
After 





” 


etc. 


having stated my business to a trim 
young woman wearing a neat blue 
dress, with white*apron and cap, I was 
compelled to wait quite a bit, until each 
of the others had been served. Finally 
the young woman came, conducted me 
through a smaller room and, throwing 
open the door to a private office, bade 
me enter. 

This I immediately did. 
was large and expensively, but softly, 


The room 


furnished in dull browns and grays. A 
man sat writing at a desk, his back to 
the door. As I entered, he rose and 
faced me, and | was at once struck with 
his appearance—the poise, the bearing 
of easy indifference, the stark air of 
confidence in himself. 

\t that time | knew little of Doctor 
Albert Fitzgerald. Later I was to learn 
that he was a prominent specialist in 
his line—that of diseases of the eye. 
He was a tireless worker, a_ close 
searcher after knowledge, and he made 
many complicated and successful ex- 
periments in his own laboratory. He 
was a frequent contributor to the medi- 
cal journals, and was rated an author- 
ity in that particular field to which he 
devoted the greater part of his research 
namely, the effect of light and 

retina of the human eve. 


work, 
color on the 
Doctor Fitzgerald was a man of some 
thirty-five years of age—tall, straight 
and supple. Tlis features were unmis- 
takably those of the scholar—well- 
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shaped head, a finely-fashioned, patri- 
cian face, with thin, almost straight, 
lips; a slender nose, and gray-green 
eyes that were as hard and cold as 
chilled steel. His hair was 
thick, while his carefully-trimmed Van- 
dyke beard was of a slightly lighter 
shade. His hands, with long, tapering 
fingers, were perfectly kept, and were 


black and 


as white and soft as those of a woman. 
His clothing was immaculate, and he 
had a low-pitched, pleasant voice, yet 
beneath its softness there was a vague 
hint of harshness, of cruelty, carefully 
concealed, like the softly-padded claws 
of a great cat. He had every appear- 
ance of a well-fed, well-groomed ani- 
mal. 

The man _ possessed magnetism— 
there could be no doubt of that. 
Though there was a coldness about him, 
one felt drawn toward him immediately 
upon making his acquaintance. One 

. imagined that it would be worth while 
to be able to claim a friendship with 
him, but for some indefinable reason 
dared not do so. The feeling was much 
the same as that experienced when one 
is tempted to touch the conducting leads 
of a high-voltage dynamo. The temp- 
tation was all but irresistible, yet one 
instinctively knew it would be deadly. 

“I’m Doctor Fitzgerald,” said he. 
“You wanted to see me?” 

“T’ve come to inquire about the 
place as secretary,” I told him. “I 
think I can do your work satisfactor- 
ily.” 

He motioned me to a chair, at the 
same time reseating himself at the wide 
desk. Suddenly he turned toward me, 
fixing me with his sharp eyes, which 
seemed to drill right through my brain, 
as though he sought to dissect this with 
the hope of finding there the germ of 
some concealed, forbidden thought. 

“What is your name?’ he asked, 
after a bit. 

“Jason Alliston,” I answered. 

“So? The original Jason was quite 





an adventurer, I believe. I wonder if 
you happen to have any such quality.” 

“I told him my qualifications, offering 
my letiers of recommendation. These 
he refused to read, saying he cared 
nothing for the opinions of other men 
on the subject—that I would have to 
prove my worth. With the tip of a 
lead pencil he drummed idly upon the 
arm of his chair for several moments, 
seemingly forgetting my presence. 
Then: “Youll do,” he announced, 
crisply. “Be here at three. We will 
then go to my home,” He turned to 
his desk. 

Immediately I went from his office 
and was soon in the street. 


Three o’clock found me again wait- 
ing in Doctor Fitzgerald’s outer office. 
This time I did not have to tarry long, 
for soon the physician came into the 
room, gave some instructions to the 
young woman whom I have previously 
mentioned; then, motioning to me to 
follow, he passed into the hall. 

Reaching the sidewalk, I observed a 
big gray roadster drawn up at the curb. 
We climbed into this, Doctor Fitzgerald 
taking the wheel. Manipulating the 
levers with a skilled and practiced hand, 
he quickly put the big machine in mo- 
tion. We sped along at a lively gait, 
leaving the downtown district behind. 

Soon we came to a street which once 
had been, many years before, part of 
the fashionable residence section of the 
city. Now it was mostly given over 
to tenements, cheap lodging houses and 
a few shops. 

We came to a stop before one of the 
better places of the neighborhood—an 
old-fashioned, two-story brick  struc- 
ture, with great double doors and wide, 
tall windows, set back a little way from 
the street. Three stone steps led up 
from the sidewalk to the level of the 
little yard, while a walkway of bricks 
took one to the wide stone steps in front 
of the short, narrow porch. 
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We entered the house, and I found 
myself in a wide hall. There was no 
sign of a servant, but Doctor Fitz- 
gerald himself showed me about the 
place. On the first floor front, there 
were two large rooms, one on either 
side of the hall. That on the right, as 
one entered, being used for the library 
and the doctor’s study, while that 
directly opposite was fitted up as a liv- 
ing room. Back of these rooms there 
was an L, containing the dining room 
and kitchen. An old negro woman, so 
I was informed, came each morning to 
clean the house and do the cooking, re- 
turning in the evening to her home 
somewhere in the neighborhood. 

A wide stairway, with a beautifully- 
carved newel post of black walnut, led 
to the floor above. Here also, was a 
hall, with rooms on either side. The 
one directly above the library was the 
physician’s bedroom, while that across 
the hall he had fitted up as his labora- 
tory—a room crammed with all sorts 
of paraphernalia for use in his delicate 
work—an ophthalmic machine, cases 
of lenses, microscopes, mirrors, screens, 
and all sorts of lighting arrangements. 
An X-ray machine stood in one corner, 
together with other electrical apparatus, 
while retorts, test tubes, vials, and 
other miscellany were scattered about 
the room. Near one of the big win- 
dows there was placed an adjustable 
operating chair. 

The second floor of the L had two 
neatly furnished sleeping rooms, opén- 
ing on a small hallway. One of these 
—the one next the main hall—was as- 
signed to me. 

My personal belongings arrived that 
afternoon, and by the time I had ar- 
ranged these satisfactorily in my room, 
night was coming on. 

Going downstairs, I entered the li- 
brary, and there I found Doctor Fitz- 
gerald. He brought forth a bottle of 
excellent old Scotch whisky from a 





cellarette which stood in a corner, and 
together we had a drink. 

A little later the doctor and myself 
had dinner in the handsomely fur- 
nished old dining room, with delight- 
ful food, carefully served by the silent 
old negress. There I learried that this 
kindly faced old creature was both deaf 
and dumb. 

Doctor [itzgerald I found to be a 
man of few words. At times he ap- 
peared to be in a deep study, idly drum- 
ming with the tips of his slender fingers 
upon the table. I observed that he 
wore, on the third finger of his left 
hand, a heavy ring with a setting of 
basalt bearing a grinning death’s-head 
in bas-relief. 

The fact that he talked so little I 
did not hold against him, however. I 
remembered having read somewhere 
that the brooklet is noisy, while the 
deep rivers are always silent. 

Dinner finished, we repaired to the 
library where, while we smoked some 
of the doctor’s excellent cigars, he told 
me something of my new work. 

He had begun the preparation of the 
manuscript for a book, which was to 
give the results of his many experi- 
ments and discoveries concerning the 
human eye. Part of this manuscript 
he had already written out, and this I 
was to begin typing as soon as the 
machine arrived, which, he said, would 
be on the following morning. After 
I had finished copying what he had 
already written he would then, each 
evening, if he had the opportunity, give 
me dictation for a period of one hour. 

I was to do my work in the library, 
and in case of callers it would be my 
duty to answer the bell, ascertain their 
wants, and otherwise look after the 
place in the doctor’s absence. In the 
afternoons I would be free to wander 
about as I saw fit, but in the evenings 
I was expected to remain at the house, 
even though the doctor could not be 
there with me. Altogether, it appeared 
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that I had come into an excellent posi- 
tion, and I determined to use every 
effort to retain it. 

The typewriter arrived the following 
day, and so began my round of duties. 
Soon I had finished the work of copy- 
ing the manuscript, and the doctor be- 
gan to give me dictation. Doctor Fitz- 
gerald was not hard to follow—a con- 
cise, measured speaker, with every 
word carefully enunciated. I succeeded 
in getting excellent notes, and with a 
medical dictionary to help me with the 
more obstinate terms, I found no great 
difficulty in making my transcriptions. 

When the doctor had finished dic- 
tating, he would, as a rule, go up to 
his laboratory, and I would not see him 
again that evening. Oftentimes he had 
callers—patients who came for the 
more difficult tests which he was not 
prepared to perform at his office. That 
he often worked far into the night, I 
knew, for many times after I had re- 
tired, I heard him cross the hall to his 
room. 

Thus we settled down to work. On 
the evening of the third day, came the 
woman with the black fox furs and the 
pin with a setting of basalt bearing a 
grinning death’s head in bas-relief, at 
her throat. 

I was at work in the library, checking 
up my notes. Doctor Fitzgerald had, 
some little time before, gone up to his 
laboratory. The bell rang and I went 
to the door. As I threw this open, the 
woman swept in. She was a beautiful 
creature, richly gowned, with the black 
fox furs about her shoulders, and the 
death’s head pin set against the soft 
white of her silken collar. Her cleanly 
cut face, sparkling beneath a_ broad, 
black velvet hat, was good to look at, 
indeed. She was inclined to be just 
a little bit stout, I thought, but not 
enough so to rob her of any grace of 
movement. 

In a soft, purring voice, she inquired 
for Doctor Fitzgerald. I informed her 


that he was at work in his laboratory, 
and that I would at once ring for him 
to descend. She smiled, showing white, 
even teeth, and said that would be quite 
useless—that he was expecting her— 
and that she would go directly to him. 
She went at once to the softly carpeted 
stair, and began to ascend, while I 
went back to my work in the library. 

It was nearly two hours later when 
she came down, still alone, and went 
from the house. I did not see Doctor 
Fitzgerald again until morning. Then 
he asked me if I would kindly come 
to his office at two o’clock that same 
afternoon, as he wished to give me a 
bit of dictation there. I, of course, 
said that I would. 

We never had lunch at the house. 
The doctor, I think, went to his club 
for this, while I was in the habit of 
dropping in at some restaurant for a 
bite, while out for my afternoon walks. 

The work at the office finished, the 
doctor and I came away together. As 
we were in the act of entering the gray 
roadster, a beautiful young woman 
came hurrying up and began to con- 
verse with Doctor [itzgerald. I was 
very near at hand, and I presume he 
felt it his duty to introduce me. This 
he did, explaining that I was his new 
secretary. The young woman was Mrs. 
Simon Colfax. 

Now every one, I presume, knew 
something of old Simon Colfax, mil- 
lionaire pork packer. Well along ,in the 
sixties, he had, some four or five years 
previous to this time, married a young 
woman barely twenty years of age. 
And this was the woman! Beautiful, 
undoubtedly ; while there was about her 
a vague something which kept whisper- 
ing to me that I had met her before— 
somewhere, some time. Yet, I knew 
this could not be. She had on a big 
black velvet hat, with costly black fox 
furs drawn snugly about her slender 
throat. These, too, were suggestive, 
as was her soft, purring voice, and a 
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little trick she had of suddenly putting 
a hand to her throat. The woman who 
had visited Doctor Fitzgerald in his 
laboratory the evening before! But 
could that be? This woman was tall 
and slender, while the visitor was, as 
I have said, inclined to be a bit stout. 

Doctor Fitzgerald invited Mrs. Col- 
fax to ride with us, saying we would 
drop her at her home. Quickly she con- 
sented. She sat between us in the car, 
her face turned toward the doctor. 
Suddenly she turned and addressed a 
remark to me. The black fox furs 
had slipped down a bit from about her 
throat, and there I saw the greenish- 
black death’s head pin! 

That this was the woman whom I 
had admitted to Doctor Fitzgerald’s 
home the evening before, I would have 
been willing to stake my all. My sus- 
picions were being proved true. The 
queer pin was, to my mind, indisputable 
evidence. There was- barely a chance 
that I should come across two of these, 
identically the same, within a few hours. 
And it matched the ring worn by the 
physician! 

That the woman was enamored with 
Doctor Fitzgerald there was little 
doubt in my mind. Her actions be- 
spoke it, while every word was a caress. 
This was, of course, none of my affair; 
yet, a little later, I had occasion to re- 
member all these small happenings. 

We left Mrs. Colfax at her home— 
a massive structure of brick and stone, 
standing far back in its beautiful, well- 
kept grounds. In silence we finished 
our journey. 

Often in the course of the evening 
I found myself wondering about Mrs. 
Colfax. I could not put her from my 
mind. That she was the visitor of the 
evening before, I was sure. But why 
the difference in appearance? I ama 
careful observer of persons, and this 
accounts for my being able to remem- 
ber all the little physical details of the 
woman who had called. Finally, how- 





ever, I succeeded in putting these 
thoughts aside. 

The woman did not come again for 
a week. She then came three nights 
in succession—always in the same garb, 
always with the death’s head pin. The 
night following her third successive 
visit was the one on which the mur- 
der was committed! 

I was busy with my work in the 
library when Doctor Fitzgerald who 
had been out in town, came in and told 
me that he had been called to a very 
important case—that even then he was 
on the way to the home of his patient 
—and that he would not return until 
near midnight. He suggested that I 
wait up for his return, when we would 
have some refreshments and a smoke 
together in the library. I told him I 
would be glad to do this. He then went 
up to his laboratory. Returning in a 
few minutes with a bag of instruments, 
he immediately left the house. 

It was then eight-thirty o’clock. It 
could not have been more than two 
hours—I did not observe the time— 
until I heard the sound of footsteps on 
the porch. Knowing it was not time 
for Doctor Fitzgerald to return, I pre- 
sumed this to be a caller, so arose and 
went into the hall, on my way to the 
front door. However, before I could 
reach that point, the door was pushed 
open, and two men entered. The taller 
of the two IJ, at first, took to be Doc- 
tor Fitzgerald, but quickly I saw that 
this was not the case. The man, while 
of average height, was not nearly so 
tall as the surgeon, but his features, 
though broader and heavier, neverthe- 
less, were very much the same as those 
of Doctor Fitzgerald. He had a dark, 
carefully trimmed Vandyke beard, and 
thick, black hair, but his clothing was 
altogther different from that worn by 
the physician when I had last seen him. 

The other man was stouter siill, with 
a broad, rather florid face, and iron- 
gray hair. He wore big, yellow eve- 
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shades—the sort that fit close against 
the face. 

The taller of the two men nodded to 
me in a familiar manner and, holding 
the other man’s arm, as though guid- 
ing him, made toward the stairway. 

“Doctor Fitzgerald is not at home, 
gentlemen,” I announced, blocking the 
way to the stair. “You cannot go up to 
his laboratory at present.” 

“What!” almost shouted the man 
with the Vandyke. “Are you crazy, 
Alliston; or merely drunk? I am Doc- 
tor Fitzgerald.” 

I did not like this man’s manner, and 
I began to wonder if I should have to 
throw him from the house. 

“No,” I told him, “I am _ neither 
crazy, nor merely drunk, as you were 
so quick to suggest. On the contrary, 
I have perfect control of every faculty. 
[ said you were not Doctor litzgerald, 
and you cannot be. In the first place, 
Doctor Fitzgerald left here some two 
hours ago, informing me that he had 
been called to a very important case, 
and that he would not return until 
nearly midnight. In the second place, 
you cannot be Doctor litzgerald, be- 
cause you are not nearly so tall as he, 
though I am compelled to admit, there 
is a striking resemblance.” 

“But, Alliston,” he began in a more 
patient manner, “I am Doctor Fitz- 
gerald. That drink you had just be- 
fore dinner has completely upset your 
nerves. Better go to bed. This is the 
case I spoke to you about.” He pointed 
to the man at his side. “This gentle- 
man has been suddenly stricken almost 
blind. I found that I would be com- 
pelled to bring him to my laboratory 
for an examination. His name is Mr. 
Simon Colfax. Delay in this case is 
dangerous, and if you do not at once 
move out of my way, I shall be com- 
peiled to force you to do so.” Here 
he brought from a coat pocket a wicked- 
looking automatic pistol. 

Having never seen Simon Colfax, I 


could neither verify nor deny this part 
of the man’s statement and, believing 
discretion to be the better part of 
valor, I moved aside. Immediately the 
two men began to mount the stair, the 
one carefully guiding the other on his 
way. As they passed on, the man with 
the eye-shades muttered, “Queer sery- 
ant, doc. Y’ought to be able to do 
better than that.” 

The other did not reply. 

I stood for several moments, won- 
dering. I remembered that I had 
taken a pretty stiff drink of the fiery 
Scotch liquor just previous to having 
dinner—more than I was in the habit 
of taking. However, it had never be- 
fore affected me in this manner. What 
was the stuff I had drunk? It came 
from the bottle which had contained the 
Scotch, but what did it now contain? 
Had I been right or wrong concerning 
the man who called himself Doctor 
Fitzgerald? I could give myself no 
satisfactory answer to this question. 

There came a peculiar, burning sen- 
sation to my eyes, and suddenly I no- 
ticed that the lights were not so bright 
as they usually were. Drawing from 
my pocket a small mirror, which I 
always carry about me, I peered into 
this. Never again in this life will I 
receive a surprise such as was that! 
Horror of horrors! My face was not 
my own! To me it looked as though 
it belonged to another man. More than 
that, it was wide and thick and red, 
while my body, greatly shortened, un- 
doubtedly would have been classed as 
stout! I will say here that I am a 
slender person, with rather sharp fea- 
Now, however, my reflection ap- 
peared as in one of those little trick 
mirrors which one finds on sale at the 
fairs, and which distort the features 
so horribly. 

[ returned to the library. 


tures, 


A larger 


mirror was there, set against the wall. 
I gazed, fascinated, at my reflection in 
this—a short, portly man, apparently 
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of middle age, with a round, red face! 
Even the furniture in the room seemed 
to have grown suddenly grotesque. 

Had [ lost my reason? Was it my 
eyes? I sought to discover some ir- 
regularity there, but they appeared to 
be normal. Still, I argued, it was 
bound to be my eyes—this, or I was 
as mad as a March hare. 

I sat down in an easy-chair, still won- 
dering. JI must have dropped off to 
sleep, for suddenly I came to myself, 
at the same time hearing the opening 
of the front door. The voice of the 
so-called Doctor Fitzgerald came to me, 
warning his companion to be careful 
of the steps. A moment later the door 
closed with a bang, and the men were 
gone. 

I arose and went to the mirror. Im- 
agine my surprise, as well as relief, 
when I discovered that I was my nat- 
ural self again. My eyes, of course, 
I told myself—the effect of the liquor. 
However, this did not quite satisfy me. 
At the same time I began to wonder 
what Doctor Fitzgerald—if it had been 
he—would think of my conduct in the 
presence of his patient. . 

At half past eleven I again heard 
some one at the door. J arose and went 
into the hall. Just at that moment the 
front door was opened, and Doctor 
Fitzgerald came in. He greeted me 
cordially enough, but I could see by 
his manner that he was not in the best 
of humor. He at once went to the 
cellarette and poured himself a stiff 
drink of the Scotch whisky. 

Doctor Fitzgerald seldom made men- 
tion of his cases to me. However, he 
now told me that he had just had a 
rather peculiar experience. He had 
been called, by telephone, to the house 
of a wealthy man who lived some little 
distance in the country, being informed 
that this gentleman was in need of his 
immediate services. Imagine his sur- 
prise when, upon his arrival there, he 
was informed that no such call had 
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ever been made. He then had asked 
the operator at central for an explana- 
tion, and she stubbornly had insisted 
that the call had come from the house 
in the country. He was at a loss to 
account for the strange occurrence. 

“But,” I gasped, “you were here 
something like an hour ago, and with 
you was a man who, you said, was Mr. 
Simon Colfax. You said he was the 
patient of whom you had spoken, and 
you took him up to your laboratory.” 

“Me here, an hour ago! Why, my 
dear Alliston, you must be losing your 
senses. At that time I was at the house 
in the country, vainly endeavoring to 
obtain some clew to that strange tele- 
phone call. What can you mean about 
my being here with Mr. Colfax?” 

Here, for the second time in the 
course of the same evening, I was hav- 
ing my sanity questioned. What could 
it mean? I was on the point of doubt- 
ing, myself, 

Thereupon I began and told Doctor 
Fitzgerald of everything which had oc- 
curred in his absence, neglecting no de- 
tail which would give him a clear im- 
pression of what had taken place. 

When I had finished my story, he ap- 
peared to be greatly perturbed. He at 
once suggested that we go to the labora- 
tory, saying we should perhaps find 
there something which would throw 
some light upon the visit of the two 
strange men. 

We went up the broad stairs, he a 
bit in advance. Thus we came to the 
open door of the laboratory. In the 
act of entering this, the doctor fell back 
with a gasp of astonishment. I was, 
by that time, where I could command a 
view of the interior of the room. The 
cause of Doctor Fitzgerald’s consterna- 
tion was at once patent to me. 

A man sat, in a semi-upright position, 
in the adjusting operating chair, star- 
ing out into the hall with fixed and 
glassy eyes. That he was dead there 
could be no doubt. 
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Together we entered the room. Doc- 
tor Fitzgerald shrugged as he took a 
nearer view of the body of the dead 
man. “This is terrible!” he exclaimed. 
“Too terrible for words! That man is 
Mr. Simon Colfax, and he has but re- 
cently been murdered.” 

He turned, and we came away. Sud- 
denly it struck me that this did not ap- 
pear to be one of the men who had 
called while Doctor Fitzgerald was out. 
However, I made no mention of this 
to my employer. 

Doctor Fitzgerald told me that the 
police must be notified immediately, and 
he begged me to keep my wits about 
me—to tell everything just as it had 
occurred, keeping back nothing. He 
said he realized that he soon would 
find himself in a very delicate and dis- 
agreeable position. The man’s cold, 
professional manner seemed to have 
deserted him. He trembled as though 
from a chill. And goed cause there 
was for his agitation. What a sensa- 
tion this would make for the news- 
papers! The city’s wealthiest citizen, 
murdered in the home of a prominent 
physician! And what if they should 
learn that he had, upon more than one 
occasion, been seen in the company of 
the beautiful Mrs. Colfax? 

I told him I would describe every- 
thing just as it had occurred, and this 
seemed to reassure him. He said he 
was certain he would have no trouble 
in establishing, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, that he had been made the vic- 
tim of a ghastly hoax. 

I called central police headquarters 
on the telephone. A man who said he 
was the acting night chief, answered, 
and I informed him of our discovery. 
He told me to allow nothing to be dis- 
turbed, and that his men would arrive 
on the scene in a very short time. 
Hanging up the receiver, I repeated 
this information to Doctor Fitzgerald. 

We sat down—the telephone instru- 
ment being in the library—the doctor 
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brought out his excellent cigars, and 
we began to smoke. No further men- 
tion was made of our grisly find. 

In a little while two policemen, to- 
gether with a man in plain clothes, came 
in. The night chief, so one of these 
men said, would arrive after a bit. 

The two policemen claimed but little 
of my attention. They were of the 
portly, phlegmatic type so frequently 
found upon our city’s force until within 
the past few years, slender and more 
agile men being the preference now. 
For enforcing the law, where brute 
strength was required, they were no 
doubt excellent, but as criminal inves- 
tigators they were useless. 

The man in citizen’s clothing was 
small, slender and wiry. His face was 
thin and hard, with straight, colorless 
lips beneath a closely cropped brown 
mustache. His keen, black eyes were 
screened by a pair of thick-lensed, shell- 
rimmed glasses, and he walked with a 
quick, jerky movement. When he 
spoke, his voice was crisp and clear— 
snapping back and forth like spring 
steel. Later I was to learn that this 
man, Irvin Vance, chief of the city’s 
detective force, had quite a wide repu- 
tation for unraveling mysterious crimes. 

Leaving the tivo policemen in the 
hall, Vance, Doctor Fitzgerald and my- 
self went up to the laboratory. Vance 
went into the room, while the doctor 
and I stood in the doorway. The de- 
tective scrutinized the murdered man’s 
face for some moments, then made a 
hasty and, it seemed to me, very in- 
different, examination of the body. 
Finishing this, he walked about the 
room, hands jammed deep in trousers 
pockets, studying the various apparatus 
at hand. He caught up a pair of rub- 
ber gloves from where they had been 
thrown into a _ wastebasket, quickly 


drew these through his hand once or 
twice, then replaced them. 

After this, he brought from a vest 
pocket a thick, black cigar, thrust this 


























between his thin lips, then announced: 
“Captain Jim Foster will be here after 
a bit. Might as well wait till he comes, 
before we go any further.” 

Captain Jim Foster came up soon. 
He was a big man, with a coarse, rather 
handsome, smooth-shaven face, and 
thick, brown hair. He had but one am- 
bition—to wear the insignia of the 
city’s night chief of police, which place, 
in the absence of his superior, he was 
at present filling. This case promis- 
ing, as it did, to be one of the biggest 
in the city’s annals of crime, Foster 
recognized as his great opportunity. 
He immediately went to work. 

He accepted the theory that Mr. Col- 
fax had been murdered, as we all did, 
but after he had made a careful exam- 
ination of the body, he confessed there 
was no visible sign of how it had been 
done. 

He had me tell my story, taking 
careful note of my descriptions of the 
two men. I insisted that these were 
not to be relied upon, citing the fact 
that the body in the chair did not ap- 
pear to me to be that of the man who 
had come in with the so-called Doc- 
tor Fitzgerald; that I was under the 
impression that two men had left the 
house, though I had no proof of this. 

He scouted the idea that there had 
been anything wrong with my eyes—or 
the lights—as I had suggested. After 
having examined the windows, he said 
it was impdssible for the body to have 
been brought up from the outside, and 
that this, undoubtedly, was the man 
who had come in with him who called 
himself Doctor Fitzgerald. 

Vance called Captain Foster’s atten- 
tion to the pair of rubber gloves which 
he had found in the wastebasket, say- 
ing these, no doubt, had been used by 
the murderer, and that searching for 
finger-print clews would be useless. 

Captain Foster then told us that on 
the following day the city chemist, Doc- 
tor Chester Roberts, would make an ex- 
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amination of the stomach of the mur- 


dered man, in order to determine 
whether or not death had been brought 
about by poisoning. He also told me 
that, while he did not seriously doubt 
my story, and would not at that time 
place me under arrest, he would ask 
that I remain in my present position 
until the murder was cleared up. My 
attempting to leave the city would be 
looked upon with suspicion, and prob- 
ably would result in my being locked 
up. 

I cheerfully agreed to all this. In 
fact, I was very much pleased that I 
had not been subjected to a more se- 
rious inconvenience. Naturally, I was 
under suspicion by the officers, who, I 
think, always go on the idea that a 
man is guilty until he is proved inno- 
cent, instead of the other way around. 

At this point, Mr. Vance, who had 
been silent during the investigation con- 
ducted by Captain Foster, said: ‘Doc- 
tor Fitzgerald, I will now ask you a 
few questions. With your great scien- 
tific knowledge, you may be able to 
give me some information which will 
greatly aid us in clearing up this tan- 
gle.” 

“T am ready, Mr. Vance,” the physi- 
cian replied, “to give any information 
which I am able, and which may help 
you in your work on this case.” 

“Doctor Fitzgerald,” Vance went on, 
still chewing the end of his unlighted 
cigar, “would it be possible for a man 
to construct a lighting arrangement that 
would, by some queer trick, produce an 
optical illusion whereby the figures of 
persons coming beneath it would ap- 
pear shorter, or longer, than they really 
were—something on the order of the 
mirrors which one sometimes sees at 
carnivals and fairs?” 

“I do not think that possible, Mr. 
Vance,” answered the physician. “The 
image one sees in a mirror is merely 
the reflection of an object. In those 
you have just mentioned, the fact that 
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the image is shorter or longer than 
the object, depends entirely upon the 
arrangement of the reflecting surface 
of the mirror. One scarcely could ex- 
pect to arrange a system of lights so 
that persons coming beneath them 
would appear to one another in that 
manner.” 

“You are positive, then, that such a 
thing could not be done?” 

“Practically so; yes.” 

“Doctor, I notice that you have quite 
a bit of electrical apparatus here. I 
will now ask you this question: Isn’t 
it a fact that past the end of the visi- 
ble spectrum—beyond the violet rays— 
there are other light waves which pos- 
sess some great chemical activity?” 

“Ves, so authorities tell us.” 

“Now doctor, would it, in your opin- 
ion, be possible to segregate one—or 
more than one—of these rays, and to 
so arrange it that it would, when sud- 
denly thrown full into a man’s eyes, 
produce such a shock as to bring about 
instant death ?” ; 

“Mr. Vance, you theorize,” the phy- 
sician replied, smiling, as though greatly 
amused. “Such things as you mention 
do not occur. They are for the fiction 
writers—the makers of dreams. They 
are absolutely impossible, because they 
are contrary to all natural law.” 

“Well, so is the aéroplane; the wire- 
less. So once the X ray would have 
been considered.” Vance paused, still 
chewing the end of his cigar. “That 
will be all for the present, doctor,” he 
announc * after a bit. 

Doctor Fitzgerald then requested 
Captain Foster to ring up Mrs. Colfax 
and notify her of her husband’s death. 
This the police officer did, and a little 
later he called a downtown undertak- 
ing establishment, ordering them to re- 
move the body to their morgue, and 
there hold it for the city chemist. 

Soon the undertaker came for the 
body and, as the police officers were on 
the point of leaving, Vance, seeing me 


a bit apart from the others, came close 
to me and said, in a low tone: “Keep 
your eyes and ears open. I may com- 
municate with you later. I don’t be- 
lieve you had anything to do with the 
murder.” Then he was gone. 

Doctor Fitzgerald and I returned to 
the library, where we each had a drink 
of the Scotch liquor. After that we 
smoked in silence for some little time. 
We then went to our respective rooms. 

The following morning we had 
breakfast together, as usual. A thing 
which happened to catch my attention, 
struck me as being a bit peculiar. The 
death’s head ring was missing from the 
doctor’s finger! 

Soon after finishing the meal, we 
went to central headquarters, where 
we found Vance, Captain Foster and 
the chief of police. Doctor Fitzgerald 
had no difficutly in establishing the fact 
that he had, on the previous evening, 
called at the home of a Mr. Welch, sev- 
eral miles in the country. He left this 
place, so Welch said some time between 
ten and ten-thirty, after endeavoring to 
learn from central the source of a call 
which, so the doctor said, had been sent 
from the Welch home. 

The police officials seemed to be sat- 
isfied that neither Doctor Fitzgerald 
nor myself had been, in any way, con- 
nected with the crime. At least, we 
were allowed to go our way, unre- 
stricted. 

Doctor Fitzgerald went to his office, 
while I returned to my work. On my 
way from police headquarters to the 
house, I decided I would investigate 
the lighting arrangements in the hall 
and library. That there was something 
peculiar about this, I could not force 
from my mind. I was certain that Mrs. 
Colfax was the woman who had called 
upon Doctor Fitzgerald, and I was be- 
ginning to believe that it was he who 
had conducted Simon Colfax to the 
laboratory, where we later found his 
body. 
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My theory was that inside the semi- 
opaque bowl which contained the incan- 
descent bulbs, there was something con- 
cealed which would help me to solve 
the riddle of the changing faces. 

Immediately upon my arrival at the 
house, securing a stepladder and screw 
driver, I began my investigation. How- 
ever, I at once discovered that some one 
had been there ahead of me. The 
screws which held the large bowl in 
position had been but lately removed 
and replaced. I plainly could see there 
had been some difficulty in this, as the 
slots in the screw heads were very 
much battered. Finally, I succeeded in 
removing them. The big bowl came 
away into my hands. Inside this there 
was a cluster of sockets, designed to 
hold twelve bulbs—and six of these 
were missing! I found a like condition 
in the library. A little later I had oc- 
casion to go to the garbage can in the 
back yard, having some waste paper 
to dispose of, and therein I found many 
fragments of glass—pieces of what evi- 
dently had been incandescent bulbs, and 
bits of thick, queerly-constructed lenses. 

That Doctor Fitzgerald had deceived 
me with some optical trick, I was now 
quite certain. Also, at that moment, I 
became convinced that he had murdered 
Simon Colfax. 

It must have been at least ten-thirty 
o’clock when the two strange men came 
into the house on the night of the mur- 
der. Doctor Fitzgerald, granting that 
he was at the home of Welch, some 
several miles in the country, at ten 
o’clock, or even later, still would have 
had time enough to reach his home by 
the hour which I judged it to be when 
the two men arrived. He had the high- 
powered roadster, and the distance, 
after all, was not so very great. How- 
ever, it seemed as though the physician 
had established an excellent alibi, and 
it was not for one in my position to 
attempt to set this aside. 

The city chemist, Doctor Roberts, re- 





ported that he had found no trace of 
poison at his examination, nor had he 
been able to determine what agency had 
been used to produce death. 

Meanwhile, the police made no head- 
way with the case. They even went so 
far as to admit that it was a peculiar 
and difficult situation with which to 
deal, as not even a motive for the crime 
could be uncovered. The newspapers, 
which had made a great sensation of 
the story, spreading it across their front 
pages in bold, black type, now began 
to clamor for more action—for some 
tangible results. Could no one on the 
city’s police force discover the mur- 
derer? Then bring in men who could. 
Reorganization of the force long had 
been needed, and this was a crime which 
must not go unpunished. 

If Vance noticed these outbreaks, he 
chose to ignore them; and if he had 
discovered any worth-while evidences, 
he was careful not to make mention of 
the fact. I ran across him one after- 
noon, and told him about the lights. He 
thanked me for the information, say- 
ing he would call at the house within 
a few days. 

Doctor Fitzgerald continued giving 
me dictation, as usual. Then one day 
he told me that he would not have an 
opportunity to finish his book, that he 
was closing up his business affairs as 
rapidly as possible, and that he would 
leave for Paris at the end of the fol- 
lowing week. 

Feverishly he went about these du- 
ties. He did not rest, but worked day 
and night. So came the middle of my 
fourth week with him. He was to leave 
town the following Saturday evening. 

I was finishing the last of my work, 
in the library, Doctor Fitzgerald hav- 
ing gone down to his office, when I 
heard some one at the door. On open- 
ing this, I found Mr. Vance. He came 
in, and we went into the library. 

“Dr. Fitzgerald is not at home, I ob- 
serve,” he began, at the same time seat- 
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ing himself in one of the comfortable 
chairs. “However, you are expecting 
him soon, are you not?” 

“Well,” I replied, “he should be here 
within the next hour, I think. He fol- 
lows no regular schedule, at present.” 

“He will be here within ten minutes,’ 
the detective announced. I wondered 
just how he could be so sure of that 
fact. 

That he was right, however, was soon 
proven. Doctor Fitzgerald came up in 
his car, entered the house, and made 
directly for the library. He did not ob- 
serve Vance as he came in, but turn- 
ing suddenly, he discovered the detec- 
tive seated where he had been slightly 
concealed by the door which opened 
into the room. The physician gave a 
quick start of surprise, but at once 
recovering himself, he advanced and 
shook hands with the officer. Then, 
seating himself, he presented each of us 
with a cigar, at the same time lighting 
one himself. 

“T have come, Doctor Fitzgerald,” 
Vance began, “to have further talk 
with you concerning the Colfax case. 
I know the guilty man, and I think I 
know how the job was done. I still 
cling to the theory which, you will re- 
member, I suggested to you on the 
night of the murder. I have since ob- 
tained some rather convincing proof 
which goes far in strengthening my 
belief in that theory.” Here the de- 
tective paused, lighted his cigar, and 
began blowing thick clouds of tobacco 
smoke toward the ceiling. He then 
went on: 

“The man who murdered Simon Col- 
fax not only was, familiar with the ap- 
paratus in your laboratory, but he had 
previously had access to your house. 
You will recall my having asked you 
if it were possible to arrange a light 
that would cause a man to appear 
shorter and stouter than he really was. 
You said such a thing was impossible. 
That this was done here, I have not the 


’ 


slightest doubt. Mr. Alliston believed 
this so strongly that, on the day fol- 
lowing the murder, he made an inves- 
tigation of the lights in the lower hall 
and library. He found, however, that 
some one had preceded him, removing 
half of the bulbs from each of the two 
clusters. The fragments of these, to- 
gether with what he took to be bits 
of queerly-fashioned lenses, he found in 
your garbage can.” 

Doctor Fitzgerald did not show sur- 
prise at this statement, nor did he offer 
any comment. 

“Now in your laboratory,” Vance 
continued, “you had constructed an ap- 
paratus which, as I have before sug- 
gested, was capable of segregating some 
unknown, but powerful chemical ray. 
The man who went there with Mr. Col- 
fax knew of this. He also knew of the 
strange lights. These he depended 
upon to conceal his identity. Mr. Col- 
fax had been having some little trouble 
with his eyes—he scarcely could dis- 
tinguish one person from another—and 
this man, who represented himself as 
being Doctor Fitzgerald, persuaded him 
to go to your laboratory for an exami- 
nation. Arriving there, the patient was 
placed in the chair, while at the same 
time the so-called physician began to 
make ready his death-dealing device. 

“He placed on his hands a pair of 
rubber gloves, no doubt explaining to 
his patient that these were necessary 
to protect him from the high-power cur- 
rent which he was to use. He then put 
a pair of thick shades over his own 
eyes, and took the mechanism which 
controlled the powerful ray into his 
hand. Then, very suddenly, he flashed 
the full power of this nerve-breaking, 
death-producing light wave full into 
the patient’s eyes. The man was dead 
in less time than the space of a breath.” 
Here the detective paused, knocked the 
ashes from his cigar into a silver tray 
resting on the library table. He then 
went on: 
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“After the murder had been com- 
mitted, the physician left the house, 
carrying with him the delicate mech- 
anism. This he, of course, destroyed. 
And, another thing, doctor. On the 
night of the murder, I took from a 
wastebasket in your laboratory a pair 
of rubber gloves. In a finger of one of 
these I felt some hard substance. 
Quickly I slipped this out and dropped 
it into a coat pocket. Later I had an 
opportunity to carefully examine it. It 
was a man’s ring, and it had a setting 
of basalt bearing a death’s head in 
bas-relief. That ring belonged to the 
man who murdered Simon Colfax. 
And that man, Doctor Fitzgerald, was 
—yourself!” 

One naturally would suppose that 
Doctor Fitzgerald had been expecting 
this announcement, yet the blow seemed 
to fall upon him with crushing abrupt- 
ness. His face went ashen, and he 
moistened his thin lips with the tip of 
his tongue. All the old, familiar air 
of confidence, of indifference, had 
fallen from him now. He sat slumped 
down in his chair, his eyes glowing like 
those of some animal that, suddenly 
brought to bay, realizes there is no hope 
of escape. When he spoke, his voice 
was husky. 

“The ring is mine,” he stated, “and 
I’m glad it is all over at last.” After 
a little he added: “But your theory, 
Mr. Vance, is very nearly correct. I 
am curious to know just what led you 
to those conclusions.” 

“Well, I have read a bit along that 
line. The murdered man’s _ eyeballs 
were seared, and the lids were crinkled, 
as though froma burn. This, together 


with the fact that you specialize in 
treating the eye, gave me my theory.” 

“Then from the very first you have 
known who was the murderer of Si- 
mon Colfax?” 

“T have; but I sought to trap the 
woman, as well. When I learned that 
both Mrs. Colfax and yourself were 
preparing to leave for Paris at the end 
of the week, I realized that it was time 
for me to act.” 

“But the woman!” begged the doc- 
tor. “Do not implicate Mrs. Colfax, 
for she knew nothing of the crime. I, 
alone, am to blame.” 

“That remains to be proved,” the 
detective answered, rising and going 
toward the physician. 

Now that the trying moments of sus- 
pense were over, Doctor Fitzgerald 
seemed to have regained some of his 
natural poise. He, too, arose. 

“T am ready to go,” he announced, 
steadily. 

He then turned to me, holding out 
one of his thin, well-kept hands, which 
I clasped. “Your work was excellent, 
Alliston,” he stated simply. “I am glad 
to have had you with me. Perhaps our 
good friend, Vance, will one day come 
to that point in scientific knowledge 
where he will be able to explain to you 
the mystery of the transfiguring lights. 
Also that peculiar ray which, when sud- 
denly thrown full into a man’s eyes, 
will paralyze his brain, thereby produc- 
ing instant death !” 

Mr. Irvin Vance snapped a pair of 
handcuffs about the slender wrists of 
his prisoner. A little later he led him 
from the house, while I followed, clos- 
ing the big front door behind us. 
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CHAPTER I. 
STARTLING ORDERS. 


OSSING away the end of his 

cigarette John Warwick got 

slowly out of the easy-chair, 

walked languidly across the 
big living room to the nearest window, 
and stood there looking at the busy 
avenue far below him, at the throngs 
of hurrying people, the rushing auto- 
mobiles, the charging trucks. 

Presently he turned around and 
paced the full length of the room, 
stopped before a bookcase in a mo- 
ment of indecision, finally turned away 
from it without selecting a book to 
read, and sat down beside the table 
again. He sighed, rubbed one hand 
across his eyes, and then contemplated 
a corner of the room as a man who 
looks and yet fails to see. 

Togo, Warwick’s Japanese valet, was 
watching his master closely while pre- 
tending to go about his regular work. 
Togo was more than a mere valet. He 
was a gentleman’s man, and almost a 
perfect one, but he also was a sort of 
comrade in arms to John Warwick, and 
he took a more personal interest in 
Warwick and his affairs that was some- 
thing more than an evident desire to 
earn his salary and keep his position. 

“You are not feeling well, sar?” 
Togo asked in a respectful manner, 
looking at John Warwick searchingly 
again. “Is there something I can get 
for you, sar?” 

Warwick glanced across the room. 


“IT can’t complain, old top,” War- 
wick replied. “Heart and liver are all 
right, and all that sort of thing. I im- 
agine that I am not in for a bit of ill- 
ness, if that is what you mean. Noth- 
ing of the sort! My word, no!” 

“Pardon, sar, but I thought you were 
acting in a peculiar manner,’ Togo 
said. “You seemed——” 

“Seemed to be a bit undecided, eh?” 
Warwick asked. “Quite so!  Pre- 
cisely! Did I elect to speak in vulgar 
idioms, Togo, honorable Jap, I’d_ re- 
mark at this juncture that I fancy I 
have what is called a—well, a hunch.” 

*¥ es, bar.” 

“Now and then it is my fortune to 
get one of those hunch things, as per- 
haps you may have noticed. It always 
pays to give some attention to a hunch 
—what? My word, yes! Quite so! 
Got in trouble once because I did not 
listen to the sound of a hunch; I re- 
member it distinctly.” 

Wes. Gar.” 

“Life is a beastly bore at times; 
What?” Warwick went on. “In some 
Ways it is great, and in other ways it 
appears to be absolutely useless, and ail 
that sort of thing.” 

“Yes, sar,” said Togo. 

“Here I am, Togo, old top, with 
ample of the world’s goods, and en- 
gaged to be married to the sweetest 
little girl in all the word, and yet I am 
not feeling at all fit. My word. I 
have it—inaction! That is the whole 
trouble!” 

“I fancy so, sar,” Togo said, grin- 
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ning slightly as he turned away from 
the table. 

“That’s right—grin, you fraud!” 
Warwick exclaimed. “You are suffer- 
ing from inaction yourself, confound 
it! Eager to be up and doing, and all 
that sort of thing! I recognize the 
symptoms, honorable Jap. And I have 
a hunch!” 

“Sart” 

“Our—er—that is to say, our flabby- 
cheeked friend whose name we need 
not mention at this time—he has not 
communicated with us recently, at least 
officially.” 

“No, sar,” said Togo. 

“And I have a hunch that it is about 
time for him to communicate with us,” 
Warwick went on. “Saw him the other 
day for a minute, but he did not men- 
tion business. Wish he’d communicate 
—what? My word, yes! Like to be 
busy, and all that sort of silly rot! 
And, besides 

John Warwick ceased speaking, and 
smiled, and Togo grinned again as he 
caught his master’s eye. And _ then, 
thinking that perhaps he had gone a 
bit too far, the wily Japanese hurried 
into the adjoining room and pretended 
to be very busy. 

Lighting another cigarette, Warwick 
leaned back in the easy-chair, and gave 
himself up to thought. He was almost 
done with his work as a member of 
the band controlled by that individual 
known as The Spider, the clever super- 
criminal whose mere name caused the 
police of more than one country to 
gnash their teeth in rage. One more 
task, and then John Warwick would 
be free. 

He reviewed his association with The 
Spider. Ruined by men of his own 
social set, whom he had believed to be 
his friends, Warwick had been enlight- 
ened by The Spider, and then had been 
offered membership in the band. He 
had accepted, for risk and adventure 
called to him, and he also wanted to 
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acquire funds with which to maintain 
his place in society. John Warwick 
was the scion of an old family of prom- 
inence and culture, but the last of his 
line. He proved to be of great value 
to The Spider, working with the men 
and women of his own social circle, 
and being particularly happy when he 
could strike at the pocketbook of one 
of the pseudofriends who had ruined 
him financially through crooked busi- 
ness deals. He had built up his for- 
tune again, the supercriminal helping 
him as a reward for work well done. 
And then love had come, unexpected 
and unannounced. 

The Spider had a niece, Silvia Rod- 
ney. Warwick had pretended to be 
interested in her at first because it gave 
him an excellent excuse to visit fre- 
quently the mansion on American 
Boulevard, where The Spider had his 
home and headquarters. This interest 
had developed into love with a speed 
that was little less than amazing, and 
John Warwick found himself in a pre- 
dicament, for Silvia Rodney had not 
known her uncle’s true character. She 
had believed him to be the agent of a 
foreign power, and thought that he and 
the men and women working with him 
were laboring for the good of human- 
ity. Warwick was too honorable to 
speak of love without telling the girl 
that he was a criminal of a sort, and 
The Spider had forbidden him doing 
that. So he had remained silent—and 
the girl had wondered at the reason 
for it. 

Then there had come a day when 
Silvia Rodney told Warwick that she 
knew of her uncle’s affairs. He de- 
clared his love after that, but also de- 
clared that he would not marry and 
take his proper place in society unless 
The Spider released him as a member 
of the band. There always was the 
chance of being caught, apprehended, 
branded as a criminal; in fact, War- 
wick had had some rather narrow 
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escapes—and he did not care to put 
Silvia’s happiness in jeopardy. 

The Spider had made an agreement 
with him. Warwick was to aid in two 
more enterprises already arranged, and 
after that he was to be released as a 
a member of the band, and could marry 
Silvia. One of these enterprises al- 
ready had been carried out success- 
fully. John Warwick was eager to 
carry out the last and then claim his 
bride. For more than two weeks, how- 
ever, there had come no orders from 
The Spider. 

“Tt’s about time for the old boy to 
pull off something,’ Warwick mused. 
“He’s getting things ready, I suppose. 
Ought to be hearing from him one of 
these fine days. My word, yes! Have 
a sort of premonition, too!” 

Warwick decided that he would be 
glad when the affair was over. He had 
enjoyed the mad adventure of it, but 
he had discovered that a life of crime 
did not appeal to him, even if it was 
crime that was not particularly vicious. 

He would have to be very careful 
about this last enterprise, he told him- 
self now, shuddering a bit. He did not 
want to make some fatal mistake at the 
eleventh hour and have his life and hap- 
piness wrecked, as well as the life and 
happiness of Silvia. He’d have to 
be more than ordinarily careful, he 
mused. 

Warwick got up again, and once 
more he paced the floor, and after a 
time came to a stop beside the window. 

“Suppose I’d better drop in at the 
club,” he told himself. “Got to have 
human association—what ?” 

He heard the telephone bell ring, 
heard Togo hurry to answer the signal, 
and went himself into another room to 
prepare for his visit to the club. Togo 
appeared before him. 

“oer.” 

“Well ?” 

“You are to go immediately, sar.” 

“To the house of—er—our flabby- 





cheeked friend?” Warwick asked, light 
coming into his eyes. 

“Yes, sar,” Togo said. 

“Ah! Action at last, eh? Have my 
roadster at the curb, Togo, old top, 
inside five minutes.” 

It did not take John Warwick quite 
five minutes to get down in the ele- 
vator, leave the apartment house, and 
reach the curb. He sprang into the 
powerful roadster and started across 
the city. He smiled at the traffic police- 
men, gave other machines the best of 
it, acted like a happy man. 

“The last little enterprise, what?’ 
Warwick told himself. “Be jolly well 
glad to have an end of it. Freedom, 
then—what? Silvia too. My word!” 

He drove rapidly down American 
Boulevard and turned into the drive- 
way at The Spider’s residence. He got 
out of the roadster and hurried up the 
steps to the front door. Silvia Rodney 
opened it for him, her face wreathed 
in smiles. 

“Glad to see me, what?’ Warwick 
asked, indulging in the privilege of an 
engaged man. 

“Of course,” she said. “But you are 
to hurry right up to uncle’s den.” 

“Jolly old uncle feeling fit?” 

“He has been acting in a peculiar 
manner the last two days, John,” Sil- 
Via. said. 

“Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

“He doesn’t act as if anything were 
wrong ; he acts as if he was happy about 
something.” 

“Um! Got something up his sleeve 
then, what? Old boy planning a big 
thing, no doubt.” 

“And this—this is to be the last, 
John?” 

“So your jolly old uncle promised. 
Released from the band after this—and 
then we can be married.” 

Silvia blushed and walked with him 
to the foot of the stairs. Warwick left 
her there and hurried up the flight, and 
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went along the hall to the door of the 
supercriminal’s den. 

He knocked, and the voice of The 
Spider bade him enter. Warwick 
stepped into the room and closed and 
bolted the door behind him, as was cus- 
tomary when reporting in the den for 
a conference or orders. Then he 
turned to face the supercriminal. 

The Spider was sitting in an inva- 
lid’s chair behind the big mahogany 
desk, his fat hands spread out before 
him, his little eyes glittering, his flabby 
cheeks shaking. He had been repul- 
sive to John Warwick at first, but War- 
wick was getting over that now. He 
knew that The Spider, despite his past 
history, was kind at heart and just in 
many things. 

“Sit down, John,” The Spider said. 

He spoke as a father might speak 
to a son, and then he closed his eyes 
and brushed one fat hand across them, 
as if thinking. Warwick waited for 
him to meanwhile glancing 
around the room. 

The Spider’s den was unique in many 
ways. There were the little windows 
with the network of steel bars across 
them. Against the walls were rows of 
filing cases, and John Warwick knew 
that they were filled with information 
valuable to The Spider. Many things 
were filed there concerning many men, 
things that some of those men did not 
believe were known to others. 

Information in those filing cabinets 
dealt with criminals and officers of the 
law, with poor men and wealthy men, 
with the scum of the earth and the 
highest in society throughout the world. 
The Spider was a methodical man; he 
handled his band with intelligence, and 
he never worked in the dark. 

After a time, The Spider opened his 
eyes and smiled across the desk at War- 
wick. It was a horrible smile, but War- 
wick knew that it was a kind one. 

“Well, John, I suppose that you are 
eager for work?” 
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“Yes, sir.” 
“So eager to leave iny band, then?” 
“Not exactly that.” 

“Tt understand,” said The Spider. 
“You want to engage in this last bit 
of work so that you can marry Silvia 
and start on your honeymoon. I can- 
not say that I blame you. Well, John, 
you will be leaving the band soon, if 
this last thing works out all right. I 
may as well tell you, in strict confi- 
dence, that within a short time there 
will be no band.” 

“Sir?” Warwick gasped. 

“IT am an old man, and a crippled 
one,” said The Spider. “Now that Sil- 
via knows her uncle for what he is, 
I am eager to reform. You would not 
marry her without getting your release, 
because you feared something might 
happen to bring sorrow to her. I am 
going to disband my men and women 
for the same reason.” 

“Sir?” Warwick gasped again. 

“This last little enterprise—it is to 
square accounts with two men, John. 
After it is done, I am going to be lib- 
eral with my people, and then dismiss 
them. I shall spend my remaining days 
in idleness and honest living. I feel 
that I owe it to Silvia. If anything hap- 
pened to me after. her marriage to you 
—if I were apprehended, for instance 
—it would bring shame to you both. 
And so 

“You don’t know how happy this 
makes me, sir,” Warwick told him. 

“I thought that you’d be pleased, 
John. Well, let us get down to busi- 
ness. I] want to impress upon you that 
a great deal depends upon this last bit 
of work. The slightest mistake might 
wreck everything, you see.” 

“Under the circumstances, you may 
depend upon me to be extremely care- 
ful, sir,” Warwick said. ‘Never failed 
yet, have I? Certainly do not want to 
fail now. My word, no!” 

“Listen attentively, John, while I 
give you your instructions,” The Spider 
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said. “I think that everything can be 
done by to-morrow morning. I have 
made certain arrangements.” 

“You always make perfect arrange- 
ments, sir,” Warwick told him sin- 
cerely. 

“There are two men in this city with 
whdm I had certain dealings years 
ago,” the supercriminal said, ignoring 
the compliment, as he always did. 
“One of them did me a great service 
—and the other did a great wrong. 
John, I intend to reward them both— 
and to-night. I shall need your help.” 

“You have but to command, sir.” 

“Pay close attention, then.” 

John Warwick bent across the desk, 
his elbows resting upon it, and the 
supercriminal spoke in low, tense tones, 
whispering at times, his little, black 
eyes glittering, now with malevolence 
and now with humor. Warwick’s 
mouth dropped open, he breathed 
quicker, and gave every evidence of 
being excited, something that was for- 
eign to the nature of John Warwick. 
The Spider spoke for almost half an 
hour. 

“My word!” Warwick gasped, when 
the supercriminal had finished. “Oh, 
my word!” 

CHAPTER II. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO TOGO. 
H's work about Warwick’s apart- 

ment finished, Togo walked 
through the rooms to see that every- 
thing was in its proper place, and then 
went to a window and looked down at 
the street. 

There was an unusual grin on Togo’s 
face. That countenance was alight with 
anticipation. Whenever the super- 
criminal issued orders to John War- 
wick, there was a chance that Togo 
would be called in to aid in carrying 
out those orders, and Togo lived for 
the moments when he was indulging in 
some sort of adventure with Warwick. 
There had been times when Togo 


had given Warwick help at the crucial 
moment. On one occasion, the hand of 
the law might have clutched John War- 
wick by the shoulder, had it not been 
for Togo. He gloried in Warwick’s 
spirit, admired his mannerisms and 
bodily strength, and liked to see him 
triumph. 

Togo knew that Warwick was to re- 
tire from The Spider’s band when he 
had accomplished one more task, that 
Warwick would be married to Silvia 
Rodney, and that he would be retained 
in Warwick’s employ. He felt reason- 
ably certain that this last task would 
be something stupendous, and so he 
hoped to have a hand in the work. 

It was dusk outside, and the street 
lights were beginning to flash. Togo 
drew the shades down and fixed the 
curtains and snapped on soft lights 
throughout the suite. Warwick would 
return, eager for his work and prob- 
ably ina hurry. Undoubtedly he would 
want dinner served at once from the 
restaurant on the ground floor, would 
require certain articles of clothing, and 
Togo would be busy. 

Togo sat down beside the table and 
began rearranging some things on it. 
The telephone bell rang, and he hur- 
ried into the entrance hall to answer. 

“That you, Togo?” came over the 
wire. 

Ves. oar" 

“T want you to get a taxicab, Togo, 
and drive ‘as swiftly as possible along 
the river, road. Get out of the cab at 
the old summer resort, pay the chauf- 
feur and send him back to the city. 
You understand that much?” 

“Ses, Gare 

“After the chauffeur has driven 
away, walk along the road toward the 
north. You will come to an old shed 
at the left of the road. Old, ramshackle 
ruin—all that sort of thing. Meet me 
at the shed. Got it—what?” 

“Yes, sar. Any further orders, sar?” 

“Yes; bring me that old black suit, 



































and a dark cap of some sort—that is. 
all.” 

62; sat.” 

“And be a bit quick about it!” 

The connection was broken. Togo, 
grinning again, hung up the receiver 
and turned away from the telephone. 
His wish had come true—John War- 
wick was going to use him in this last 
adventure under the banner of The 
Spider. 

Togo wasted no time. He telephoned 
down to the office to have a taxicab 
waiting, and then he got the suit and 
a cap and put them into a small bag. 
He hurried down in the elevator and 
sprang into the taxi, giving the chauf- 
feur his directions and urging speed. 

The machine followed the broad av- 
enue until it came to a boulevard; then 
traversed a district of pretentious resi- 
dences. After a time the boulevard ran 
into the road that followed the winding 
course of the river, 

Here there were but few houses. It 
was quite dark now, but there was a 
brigkz: moon. Togo leaned back against 
the cushions, consulted his watch every 
few minutes, and wished that he al- 
ready was at his destination. When 
the time for action did arrive, Togo 
wanted to be up and doing. 

Presently the chauffeur stopped the 
taxicab before the old summer resort, 
now a jumble of weather-beaten build- 
ings that had seen gay times in years 
gone by, before a larger and better re- 
sort had been constructed at a greater 
distance up the river. 

Togo got out, put the bag on the 
ground, and paid the chauffeur, giving 
him a handsome tip. Then he picked 
up the bag and started along the road. 

When he came to the first clump of 
trees, he dodged into the shadows and 
remained there until the chauffeur had 
turned the taxi around and started back 
toward the city, and the red tail-light 
was but a pin point in the distance. 
Then Togo went on along the road. 
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He walked at the edge, near the 
woods, walked softly and listened for 
unusual noises. Togo was alert when 
attending to the business of The Spider 
or John Warwick. He did not pretend 
to guess what task Warwick had to 
accomplish, or why he should direct 
Togo to such an out-of-the-way place. 
Warwick, he knew, would reveal as 
much as he pleased when he pleased. 

On along the road he went, like a 
shadow, making not the slightest noise 
and yet walking swiftly. In time he 
could see the old shed to the left of 
the road. He stopped behind a clump 
of brush and watched it for a moment. 
He could see no human being in the 
vicinity, but he thought that a tiny flash 
of light came from the shed once or 
twice, as if some man there was using 
an electric torch. 

Then he rememberd Warwick’s 
junction to hasten, and hurried forward 
with the bag. He crossed a tiny clear- 
ing where the bright moonlight revealed 
him, and entered the shadows again. 
He reached the side of the old shed and 
started around it to find a window or 
door by which he could enter, expect- 
ing momentarily to hear the sibilant 
hiss of John Warwick directing him. 


in- 


He came to the corner of the build- 
ing ard went on, feeling the wall. Out 
of the darkness came a blow. Togo 
groaned once and sank to the ground. 

He returned to consciousness to find 
himself almost smothered. For a mo- 
ment Togo made no move. His head 
ached because of the blow he had re- 
ceived, the effects of it made him ill. 
He knew only that he scarcely could 
breathe, could not move hands or legs, 
and that something had been thrust 
into his mouth as a gag, something that 
seemed filled with lint and dust. 

Then he realized something else. 
To his ears came a creaking as of an 
old wagon, the sounds of horses’ hoofs 
beating the hard earth, the muttered 
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voices of two men in conversation. places where a man could be kept pris- 


There was a peculiar motion, also. 

Togo’s brain cleared, and he realized 
what had taken place. He had walked 
into a trap of some sort, though he did 
not understand just how. He had been 
rendered unconscious by a blow, and 
now he was stretched in the bottom of 
a wagon, lashed there, gagged, and with 
something flung over him io hide him 
from the view of any passer-by. The 
wagon was in motion, carrying him— 
where? 

A sense of alarm came to Togo then. 
John Warwick had called him on the 
telephone and had ordered him to go 
to the old shed with the suit and cap. 
He had gone there, and had met with 
violence. Did that mean that some of 

he Spider’s foes had _ intercepted 
Warwick and attended to him before 
Togo arrived, and then had waited for 
Togo and attended to him? Had John 
Warwick been harmed? Was he in 
danger now? And where was Togo 
being taken. 

The feeling of dizziness and nausea 
had left him in part now, and he began 
to take stock. He was covered with 
a mass of old sacks, he made out. Part 
of one of them was jammed into his 
mouth and fastened there. His legs 
were bound together, and his arms, and 
he was lashed to something in the sides 
of the wagon, probably bolts. Ile 
scarcely could move. He could see a 
bit, though. The sacks had not been 
placed over his nostrils and eyes. Tis 
head was beneath the wagon seat, but 
he could get a glimpse of the bright 
moonlight, could see that the wagon 
was being driven along a road bordered 
with woods. 

That told Togo nothing except that 
it still was night and that he had not 
been driven back into the city. Ile 
supposed he was being taken up the 
river. Along the bank were many small 
farms, abandoned factories, shacks 
formerly used by fishermen—scores of 


oner, or where something more sinister 
could happen to him without being dis- 
covered for some time to come. 

Togo did not worry about his own 
circumstances to any great extent. He 
knew that he was not an important 
personage in himself, and that in all 
probability this violence had come to 
him because of his association with 
John Warwick. It did not stand to 
reason, then, that he was to be mur- 
dered no matter in what enterprise 
Warwick might be engaged. It was 
more probable that these men had 
merely made sure of getting Togo out 
of the way—and possibly Warwick— 
so that some certain thing might not be 
consummated. Togo had a belief that 
he exercised at such times—which was 
simply to wait and see. And, in the 
meantime, his brain would clear, he 
would gather strength—and he could 
think of Warwick. 

That was what bothered him most— 
thought of John Warwick. He knew, 
and none better, that The Spider had 
enemies among certain powerful crim- 
inals, and that these enemies knew of 
Warwick’s connection with The Spider. 
They had clashed before. 

They were the sort of men who 
would not think of betraying Warwick 
to the police, but they would stop at 
nothing to get him out of the way and 
prevent him aiding The Spider in do- 
ing something they might want to do 
themselves. Had the supercriminal’s 
made away with Warwick? 
Had there been a slip? Had they 
followed Warwick to that old shed in 
the dismal grove beside the river, and 
there conquered him, and then lain in 
wait to overpower Togo, too? 

“Wait—and see,” Togo told himself. 

He was breathing quietly now, and 
his strength was coming back to him. 
Ife did not waste any of it in futile 
struggles against his bonds. He man- 
aged to move his tongue, and, after a 
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time, got one corner of the foul sack 
out of his mouth, so that his jaws were 
not spread so wide and he could breathe 
better. 

So Togo waited, with a patience that 
men of another race would never un- 
derstand. The wagon went on along 
the road, the horses walking, the men 
speaking in low tones. Togo was un- 
able to understand a word that they 
said. 

He still could see the woods along 
the highway, and the bright moonlight. 
As he watched, he realized that the 
wagon had been driven from the main 
road and was following a rougher, nar- 
rower one through the woods. The 
moonlight was only faint now, because 
of overhanging trees, and the wagon 
vas jolting over ruts. 

Darker and darker it grew, but pres- 
ently the moonlight flooded out again, 
and Togo knew that the wagon had 
been driven into a clearing. There it 
stopped. 

He heard the men spring to the 
ground, heard them talking again, and 
knew that the horses were being un- 
hitched. They were led away, and 
Togo still remained waiting. After a 
time he heard the men return, and the 
sacks were taken off him. An electric 
torch flashed in his face. 

“Hello! He’s awake!” 
men said. 

3ecause of the glare of the torch, 
Togo could not see the man’s face. He 
still waited. 

One of the men sprang into the 
vagon and began fumbling at the ropes. 
Presently they lifted Togo out and car- 
ried him across the clearing. 

“Fine sack of potatoes,” he heard 
one of the men say sneeringly. 

They came to a shack and entered, 
and one of the men struck a match and 
lighted a kerosene lamp. Togo was 
tossed onto a bunk in one corner. The 
two men stood before him, looking 
down at him. 


one of the 


“Take that stuff out of his mouth, 
Landren, and let him howl,” said the 
other. 

“Be a little easy with that name.” 

“What’s the difference? You don’t 
see this bird running to the police with 
a tale, do your” 

“All right, Jones, have it your own 
way.” 

They unwrapped the sack, and Togo 
gulped for breath and to ease the pain 
in his jaws. The men before him 
laughed. Jones and Landren, eh? 
Togo knew neither name as applied to 
an enemy, and now, when he saw the 
faces of the men before him, he knew 
neither. 

“Untie his feet, Landren, and brace 
him against the wall,’ Jones ordered. 
“If he remains in that position much 
longer he’ll be a live stiff. Won't be 
able to bend his back or knees, I 
reckon !” 

Jones laughed raucously, and Landren 
unfastened Togo’s ankles and legs and 
propped him up, but with his arms and 
wrists still lashed behind his back. 

“Why don’t you yell?’ Jones 
manded. “Yell all you please, old- 
timer! We're quite a way from any 
other human habitation, if you ask me, 
and I reckon there ain’t any pleasure 
parties floatin’ along the river to hear 
you.” 

Togo digested that. So he was near 
the river, though probably at some dis- 
tance from the city. 

“Ain’t you got a word to say?” Jones 
asked. 

“Maybe them jaws of his are so sore 
he can’t talk,” Landren suggested. 

“Give him a drink to limber ’em up, 
then. I want to hear him howl some,” 
Jones complained. 

Landren went to the corner of the 
shack and returned with a dipper filled 
with water. He held it forward, and 
Togo took it eagerly, thankful for the 
chance to wash the lint from his mouth 
and to cool his parched throat. The 
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water was warm, but it was as the 
nectar of the gods to Togo at that mo- 
ment. 

“Now, blast you, up and talk!’ Jones 
commanded. 

“What does this mean?” Togo asked, 
pretending to be weak of voice and 
body. 

“Why, we took a notion to have you 
visit us for a while, that’s all,” Jones 
replied, laughing again. “Quite a bit 
of trouble gettin’ you here, but we did 
it. You certainly did fall for that tele- 
phone message, Jap. Landren, here, 
has hung around a month or more lis- 
tenin’ to John Warwick talk, and, be- 
lieve me, he’s got Warwick's voice down 
pat! Sounded all right over the tele- 
phone, didn’t it?” 

“But—why ?” Togo stammered. 

“We wanted to get you out of the 
way, Mister Japanese. We didn’t aim 
to have you and John Warwick 
botherin’ us any. So we watched our 
chance, and sent you that little tele- 
phone message when we saw Warwick 
leave the house. Oh, we’re wise to a 
few things, all right! That was a neat 
touch tellin’ you to bring the suit and 
cap, eh? Kinder killed all suspicion, 
didn’t it?” 

Jones threw back his head and 
laughed again; and Landren stepped 
back a few feet, pretended to screw a 
monocle into his eye, and mimicked 
John Warwick in a wonderful manner. 

“Fell for it—what?” he said. “Quite 
so! Walked right into the trap like a 
bally wild animal. My word, yes!” 

And then they both laughed, while 
Togo glared at them. 

It dawned upon Togo that perhaps 
John Warwick was safe. He did not 
pretend to guess why he had been de- 
coyed and taken prisoner, unless as they 
intimated, they did not want him to aid 
Warwick in some enterprise. If War- 
wick was safe, Togo did not care so 
much about himself. Togo had escaped 
from close quarters before. 


“You be a good little Jap and you 
won’t come to any harm,” Jones told 
him now. “We're hospitable fellers, 
we are. We'll give you water and a 
few bites of grub—but we'll give you 
blazes if you try any of your funny 
heathen tricks.” 

“Why?” Togo asked again. 

“Why what?’ Jones demanded, 

“Why you do this, sar?” 

“Tf you don’t know, you’re ignorant,” 
Jones told him. ‘We've been given to 
understand that you ain’t as ignorant 
as you're painted. Don’t try any of 
that innccent stuff on us, Mister Jap! 
It won’t work—see?” 

“Tlow long you keep me here?” Togo 
asked suddenly. His voice was quiver- 
ing, and he was giving an excellent 
imitation of a man very badly fright- 
ened. 

“Scared, are ye?” asked Jones. “No 
reason to be if you behave yourself. 
Oh, we'll probably keep you here until 
some time to-morrow mornin’. You're 
one of them week-end guests, sorter. 
We ain’t aimin’ to associate with you 
for life, or anything like that. Nope! 
You’re just makin’ us a short visit.” 

The words of Jones gave Togo an- 
other clew. John Warwick was en- 
gaged in some work to-night, it was 
evident. Jones had said that Togo 
might be released on the following 
morning. That meant that, by morn- 
ing, all necessity for keeping him a 
prisoner would be at an end. By that 
time Warwick would have succeeded 
or failed. 

If he was to help John Warwick, he 
would have to escape—and very soon 
at that. Perhaps his detention en- 
dangered Warwick’s success. Perhaps 
he had been decoyed because Warwick 
had special need of him. And, if War- 
wick failed in whatever task The Spider 
had set him, the supercriminal might 
refuse to release him from the band 
and to allow him to marry Silvia Rod- 
ney. 
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Togo stretched his legs as well as 
he could, and was glad to note that 
there was some-feeling in them now. 
He would be able to use them before 
long. He siill appeared to be fright- 
ened and weak. But his brain was 
working at high speed. 

He would have to escape, make his 
way to the city, get in touch with The 
Spider, and report. Perhaps the super- 
criminal would understand about these 
men and know what some of his foes 
contemplated. 

3ut escape, Togo sensed, was going 
to be no easy task. He guessed that 
Jones and Landren were not the sort 
of men to be taken in easily, that they 
had specific orders, and that they would 
be on guard continually, ready to use 
violence if necessary. 

Togo could not hope to 
against them both physically unless he 
could catch them off guard and use 
methods peculiarly his own. 


contend 


This was 
a game where strategy would count for 
as much as strength, if not for more. 


IT]. 
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CHAPTER 
WHAT WARWICK 
ae WARWICK stopped the road- 
ster before the apartment house, 
gave instructions that he would need it 
no more that day, and hurried inside. 
He had just come from the residence 
of The Spider. Darkness had de- 
scended, and Warwick was eager to 
have dinner and then proceed to the 
business of the night. 

This last bit of work for The Spider 
promised to be interesting, he told him- 
self. There was a bit of the unusual 
about it—something entirely different 
from stealing a valuable document or 
a woman’s jewels. Warwick was glad 
that the supercriminal had not given 
him an ordinary task to perform to 
close his career with the band. 

So The Spider himself was going to 
retire after this night’s work had been 


done! The Spider was going to re- 
ward the members of his band and 
then allow them to go their several 
ways. Warwick guessed that the super- 
criminal could do it without fear—that 
none of the previous members of the 
band would betray him into the hands 
of the police. Trust The Spider to 
see to that! The crippled supercriminal 
would settle down to spend the re- 
mainder of his days in peace and, per- 
haps, contentment, and there would be 
no danger of the police spoiling the 
happiness of Silvia. Warwick had 
thought of that often, and he was glad 
that The Spider had made his decision. 

As he went up in the elevator, War- 
wick was humming an air from a comic 
opera and thinking of the work he had 
to do. There would be no time to 
waste, he knew. It was a few minutes 
after six o’clock now, and he had to 
eat something before starting on his 
adventure, and change his clothes and 
make certain preparations. 

He pressed the button outside his 
suite, and a faint clicking told him that 
the button inside had been pressed and 
that the outer door unlocked. 
Warwick threw it open and hurried in- 


going to- 


Vas 


side, pulling at his gloves 
ward the living room. 

“Togo, old top, have to hurry a bit!” 
he called. “Order dinner from the 
restaurant, and have it served as quickly 
as possible. Rush orders—all that sort 
of thing!” 

He was through the door of the liv- 
ing room now. He tossed his gloves 
and hat on the table and started for his 
bedchamber. Togo had not answered. 

“T say, Togo!” Warwick called. 

He whirled around to face the door 
of Togo’s room—and found himself 
looking down the muzzle of an auto- 
matic. 

“My word!” Warwick gasped. 

Behind the automatic was a medium- 
sized man dressed in inconspicuous 
clothing. His chin was thrust forward, 
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his eyes glittered, he seemed to be very 
determined about something. He had 
on neither hat nor cap, and he wore 
no mask or face covering of any kind. 
Warwick knew the type instantly—a 
criminal who gathered false courage 
from drugs, a man to whom the rights 
of others were as nothing, a killer! 

Here was a person with such a per- 
verted sense of things that he thought 
the law-abiding man a weakling and 
admired none except those who broke 
the law systematically. Warwick was 
very much astonished at finding him 
there, and showed it—purposely. His 
mouth sagged open and his eyes bulged. 

“My—word!” he gasped again. 

The other man did not speak. War- 
wick gulped once or twice and spoke 
again. 

“What—er—is the meaning of this?” 
he asked in a thin voice. “Robbery— 
all that sort of thing? Where is Togo, 
my man?” 

“He’s been taken care of!” the other 
retorted. 

“You haven’t injured him?” 

“Never mind about that! [’m dealin’ 
with you just now! Sit down there by 
the table, and don’t get gay or try any- 
thing funny unless you want to be per- 
forated. Get me?” 

“{—I rather fancy that I do,” War- 
wick said, sitting down and putting his 
hands on the table before him. “Quite 
startled me, you did! My word! 
Fancy coming home and finding a chap 
in your house ready to hold a gun at 
your head! I shall be quite a hero at 
the club, what?” 

Aw, stow that line of chatter!” said 
the other man, taking a couple of steps 
toward him. “It don’t get by with me; 
understand? I’m wise to you, War- 
wick !” 

“My word!” 

“Easy, there! You make a move I 
don’t like, and [ll plug you!” 

“And go to the electric chair?” 

“T’m not worryin’ about that. I'll 


make a get-away, all right. And I 
don’t happen to be alone, either!” 

As he spoke, another man came from 
Togo’s room. This second man also 
was of the criminal type, but taller and 
larger in every way, more of a typical 
thug. Warwick looked at him with in- 
terest. 

“Well, what does it all mean?” he 
asked. “Want my shirt studs and all 
that sort of thing? I fancy you'll not 
get enough to pay you for your trouble 
in 





“Stow it!” said the little man. “We 
ain’t lookin’ for any cheap jewelry.” 

“Cheap, eh? My word! Reflection 
on my financial standing, what?” War- 
wick said. 

“T told you to stow it!” the little man 
warned him. “You sit right there and 
keep your hands on the table in front 
of you. You'll be suddenly mussed up 
if you get funny and try any tricks. 
So you are the great John Warwick, 
are you?” 

“Fancy! Didn’t know I was great!” 

“The Spider’s right-hand man!” the 
other said with a sneer. 

“T beg your pardon!” 

“T suppose you never heard of The 
Spider.” 

“Are you spoofing me?” Warwick 
demanded. 

“Tf you don’t know about The Spider, 
just tell us where you've been this after- 
noon.” 

“My word! Paid a visit to my 
fiancée, if it is any of your business, 
my man,” Warwick replied. “Rather 
a bit out of your mind, aren’t you— 
bats in the belfry, all that sort of thing? 
Talking of spiders, insects, all that!” 

“Just lower that voice of yours and 
we'll hold a little conversation with 
you,” said the little man. 4 

“Can’t converse unless we know 
names,” Warwick said. 

“Well, I’m Brown, and this other 
man is Green.” 

“Quite a color combination; thank 

















you. Well, Brown, what is this all 
about, what?” 

“Keep that voice of yours lower,” 
Brown advised. “If the telephone 
rings, or anybody comes to the door, 
you'll not answer. You can’t get away 
with it if you do. I’ll plug you if you 
try a single trick. I’ve got orders.” 

“My word! Can’t seem to get to the 
bottom of this,’ Warwick complained. 
“Must be making a mistake—what?” 

“We're not making any mistake,” 
Brown assured him. “I reckon I can 
explain ina mighty few words. We’re 
wise, Warwick. You’ve got orders, 
too—but you ain’t goin’ to carry them 
out. Understand that?” 

“My word! Never heard such silly 
rot. Talking in riddles, and all that 
sort of thing!” 

“It’s no riddle to you, Warwick— 
and don’t think you can bluff us with 
that crazy talk of yours. You’ve got 
orders from The Spider to do a certain 
thing—and you ain’t goin’ to do it! 
That’s all.” 

“My sacred word 

“We're here to see that you stay right 
in these rooms until a certain time to- 
morrow mornin’. See? That Jap of 
yours ain’t hurt any. He was decoyed 
away, but he’ll be turned loose to- 
morrow. He won’t suffer any, unless 
he tries to get gay.” 

“I never heard of such a thing!” 
Warwick said. “A chap held a pris- 
orier in his own apartment? Rot! I 
fancy you chaps will suffer arrest one 
of these days, possibly go to some 
prison for a term.” 

“Say,” said Green, speaking for the 
first time, “you might as well save 
your breath. That kind of talk don’t 
get you anything. Can’t you under- 
stand that we’re wise? I guess you 
ain't anxious to call in any police. 
Here’s all there is to it: You stay here 
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until a certain hour to-morrow, and 
we're right here to see that you do. 
5A Ds 
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Make a move, and we'll get out. That’s 
all!” 

“But I have an engagement,” War- 
wick persisted. 

“We understand all about that little 
engagement, but she’s goin’ to be 
broken,” Brown told him. 

“And I haven’t had any dinner!” 

“Sorry, but we can’t help that. May- 
be we'll.be able to slip you a sandwich 
later. I guess you understand the situ- 
ation now, all right. You may be the 
clever John Warwick, but you won’t be 
clever this evening. Nope! You'll do 
as we say to-night.” 

“But 3? 

“And the less talk, the better!” Green 
warned him. 

“Can’t I even smoke?” 

“Smoke your fool head off, if you 
want to!” said Brown. “It might be 
healthier for you than talkin’ too 
much !” 

Warwick reached out and took a cig- 
arette, lighted it, and puffed. Brown 
and Green—the color combination— 
placed chairs before him and sat down, 
but Brown still menaced him with the 
automatic. \Warwick stretched back in 
the chair, as if trying to make himself 
comfortable, looked at Brown and 





Green, smiled, and then began to 
chuckle. 

“Seems funny to you,” Brown sug- 
gested. 


Warwick did not reply. He bent 
forward and flicked ashes from the tip 
of his cigarette, then stretched back in 
the chair to chuckle once more. That 
chuckle plainly disconcerted his foes. 
They could not fathom it, did not know 
what to make of it. 

“What’s the joke?” Green asked. 

“Tt’s on you chaps,” Warwick assured 
him. “Keep me here until morning, 
eh? You’re making a mistake; took 
me for some other chap; got your con- 
founded orders mixed. I’m chuckling 
to think what will happen to you when 
you find it out.” 
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“No, we ain’t makin’ any mistakes!” 
Brown told him. “We know you, all 
right, and we know the whole deal. 
You’re a clever man and you work for 
a smooth crook, but there’s others just 
as smooth, believe me. No use beatin’ 
around the bush any more, Warwick.” 

Warwick’s demeanor changed in- 
stantly. He tossed the cigarette to the 
ash tray and sat up straight in his 
chair. 

“All right,” he announced; “have it 
you own way. So you understand, do 
you? You know that I am associated 
with The Spider, do you? Then you 
must know what happens to men who 
go against The Spider!” 

“We know what has happened to sev- 
eral of ’em, but it ain’t goin’ to happen 
this time,” Brown declared. “We ain’t 
scared of The Spider and his whole 
gang. He’s a has-been!” 

“You want war with me, do your” 
Warwick said. “Very well! Go at it 
hammer and tongs, and all that sort of 
thing. Called me clever, did you? 
Have to live up to my reputation, I 
suppose!” 

“You make a move, and we’ll hog- 
tie you and gag that mouth of yours!” 
Green said. 

“Don’t care what you do!” Warwick 
told him. “If I couldn’t outwit a pair 
of poor specimens of humanity like you, 
I’d take a dose of poison. Want war, 
do you?) Watch yourselves, then! It’ll 
be a fight to a finish, and don’t you for- 
get it!” 

Warwick lighted a fresh cigarette, 
stretched back in the chair again, and 
closed his eyes as if there was nothing 
on earth to trouble him. But his brain 
was racing. What did this mean? He 
knew the task The Spider had set him 
for to-night. He wondered how these 


men could be concerned in it, or how 
any person for whom they might be 
working could be concerned in it. 

He had to be at a certain place at a 
certain time, and he did not intend to 
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let these men prevent him. If he was 
not there the enterprise The Spider had 
planned would fail. The supercriminal 
did not countenance failure or accept 
excuses. He gave orders—and he ex- 
pected results! 

Warwick thought of what failure 
would mean. It would mean the wreck- 
ing of one of the supercriminal’s pet 
plans, would delay his retirement from 
a life of crime, perhaps would mean 
that The Spider would be so angry 
that he would refuse to release War- 
wick from the band. 

He opened his eyes and looked at the 
two men before him again, studying 
them from the standpoint of psychol- 
ogy. He tried to visualize their char- 
acters, their likes and dislikes, their 
fears. He was searching for the inevit- 
able weak spot, so that he might take 
advantage of it. 

Togo, they had said, had been de- 
coyed away. He might escape and he 
might not; Warwick could not depend 
upon him at this juncture. Nobody 
was due to call at the apartment. The 
clerk in the office had seen him enter, 
but the clerk would not disturb him 
for any reason. If the telephone rang 
and there was no answer, it would be 
the same. Warwick, the clerk knew, 
answered the telephone only when he 
so wished. 

It all depended upon himself. He 
would have to overcome these two men 
before him. It was almost seven 
o’clock now, and he should be going 
about The Spider’s work within a short 
time, and there were things to be done 
first. 

He began chuckling again, for he 
saw that it made Brown and Green 
nervous. Now and then Green glanced 
around the room as if expecting an 
attack from some unexpected quarter, 
but Brown always watched Warwick 
closely and held the weapon ready. 

“It’ll be a bad thing for you,” Brown 
insisted, “if any of your friends happen 

























~ to drop in and start something. Don’t 


forget that for a minute!” 

Warwick chuckled again. He flicked 
the ash from the tip of his cigarette 
and hummed a bit of song. He picked 
up an evening paper that Togo had left 
on the table, and began reading it as 
if nothing unusual had occurred. 

He gave the impression that he was 
waiting for something, and this both- 
ered Brown and Green. Plainly they 
did not know what to make of it. They 
had been bold enough to belittle War- 
wick’s reputed cleverness, but they did 
not believe their own words. They had 
heard many tales of how John War- 
wick could take care of himself. 

Turning the pages of the newspaper 
Warwick continued to read. He ap- 
peared to be reading, that is, but, in 
reality, he was thinking of some way 
out of his predicament. In ihe first 
place, he was obliged to go about The 
Spider’s business soon; and, in the sec- 
ond place, he wanted to outwit these 
men for the simple love of outwitting 
them. Warwick did not fancy being 
bested by any man or group of men. 

Nor did he want to take any unnec- 
essary risks. He did not fear to chance 
a wound because of what it might mean 
to him physically, but he knew that, 
were he wounded, he would be unable 
to attend to the little matter The Spider 
had planned, and regarding which he 
had issued his orders. The little man 
who called himself Brown would shoot, 
Warwick felt sure. He was just the 
type of man to do so. Warwick feared 
Brown more than he did Green. 

He glanced at his watch; it was ex- 
actly seven o’clock. Folding the news- 
paper he placed it upon the table. He 
looked at Brown and Green again. 

“Well, since you have the drop on 
me, and all that sort of thing, I sup- 
pose there is no sense in making a 
fuss,” Warwick said. “We might as 
well be comfortable.” 
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“You'd better see the sense in that!” 
Brown told him. 

“No objection to my having a drink, 
I suppose, since I can have no dinner.” 

“Might join you,” Brown said, grin- 
ning. “Where is the stuff?” 

“In the cellarette in the room adjoin- 
ing,” Warwick Said. 

He stood up, and so did Brown, and 
Green whirled toward him menacingly. 

“No tricks!” Brown warned. 

“You’re rather a suspicious person, 
what?” Warwick said. “Don’t seem 
to realize when a man knows he is up 
against it. My word! I’m one of those 
chaps who never puts up a fight when 
he knows that he’s licked. Come with 
me, by all means!” 

Brown stepped close behind him and 
held the muzzle of the automatic against 
his back, and Green followed a couple 
of steps in the rear. Warwick opened 
the door and led the way into the ad- 
joining room. He got bottles from the 
cellarette, also a box of cigars, and went 
back to the other room, where he placed 
the bottles and cigars on the table. 

“Tf I’m willing to be decent about 
this thing, I think one of you chaps 
might get me a bit of food later,” War- 
wick said. 

“We'll 
Brown. 

He winked at Green. So John 
Warwick expected one of them to go 
for food later, did he, and then he 
would try to catch the other off guard? 
They’d see about that! 

It was what Warwick wanted. It 
lulled them to a false sense of security, 
made them look into the future and for- 
get the present. Warwick opened the 
box of cigars and put it on one end of 
the table. 

“Telp yourselves,” he said. “I fancy 
you'll find them first-rate smokes. I 
import them, you know.” 

Then he arranged three whisky 
glasses, poured his own drink, and mo- 
tioned for them to do the same. They 


see about that,’ muttered 
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did, but Brown was careful not to get 
too close to him, and he always watched. 

Warwick lifted the siphon. He 
charged Brown’s glass, and then he 
charged Green’s, and they stood back 
a half a dozen feet, watching him and 
waiting. 

“Rather a bit unusual to drink with 
chaps who hold a gun on you,” War- 
wick said, “but I always did like the 
unusual. If we’ve got to pass the en- 
tire night this way, there’s no sense in 
sitting around like a lot of turtles on a 
log eh, what? My word, no!” 

Once more Brown winked at Green. 
Oh, Brown understood! This clever 
John Warwick would play with them, 
expect to catch them off guard in an 
hour or so, and then 

Warwick placed his own glass at the 
end of the table, bent his head, picked 
up the siphon, and pressed the lever. 

“Nothing like a good drink to brace 
a man when he has had a shock,” he 
said. “You chaps want to be careful 
and not drink too much—might get in- 
toxicated, and then I’d have you.” 

“You needn’t worry about that,” 
Brown told him, grinning. 

Warwick pressed the lever of the 
siphon bottle again, and charged his 
drink. 

Suddenly he — straightened, and 
pressed the lever to its limit—and a 
stream of the hissing carbonated water 
struck Mr. Brown straight in the eyes. 
At the same moment, Warwick sprang 
to one side and forward. The bottle 
crashed against Brown’s wrist. The 
automatic dropped to the floor. War- 
wick grasped it and sprang backward. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE BLAINE UWOUSE. 


Ts had taken but an instant, for 

Warwick’s act had been like a 
flash of lightning. As he leaped back- 
ward he fired one shot at the wall, and 
it had its effect. 


Green, the man he had feared least, 
sprang to the French window that 
opened on the balcony over the court, 
burst through it, and was gone. Brown, 
disarmed and seeing himself deserted 
by his companion, followed. A second 
bullet whistled over his head. 

Warwick ran quickly to the window. 
Green already was dropping off the 
bottom of the fire escape, and Brown 
was not far behind him. Warwick 
closed the French window and stepped 
back into the room, chuckling again as 
if at a merry jest. 

There were sounds in the hall, and 
his doorbell rang. Warwick hurried 
to open the door. Several tenants were 
standing just outside, and a janitor 
came running. 


“My word!” Warwick. gasped. 
“Frighten all you chaps, what? Sorry. 


Examining an automatic, and the fool 
thing exploded. Sorry—and all that 
sort of thing.” 

They left, and he closed the door 
and hurried back to the living room. 
He made sure that the French windows 
were fastened securely, and then he 
rushed into his bedchamber. 

He stripped off his clothes and began 
dressing in a brown suit, wondering 
what had become of the black one, 
thinking Togo had sent it to be cleaned, 
and little suspecting that Togo had car- 
ried it with him when he answered a 
bogus telephone message, 

It did not take him long to dress. 
He pulled a dark cap down over his 
eyes, and hurried back into the living 
room. He went to the wall and pressed 
a hidden spring there, and an aperture 
showed. 

Warwick took a black mask from the 
hole in the wall. It was fitted with a 
hood that would hide his hair, ears and 
throat. He put the mask into one of his 


pockets, slipped his own automatic into 
another, and put into a tiny slit in the 
lining of his coat a slender, shining tool 
made for the purpose of opening locked 




















windows. Last of all, he took out a 
glass cutter and a rubber suction cap, 
and put them into a pocket also. 

Then he hurried across the room and 
snapped off the lights. But he decided 
that Green and Brown might be watch- 
ing outside, and so he turned the lights 
on again atu left them so. He opened 
the hall door cautiously and peered out. 
There was nobody in sight. 

The majority of the tenants, he 
knew, would be at dinner at that hour. 
Those who had appeared when the shot 
had been fired had been waiting for the 
elevators, on their way out to dinner. 
Warwick went through the hall unseen 
and reached the end of it, where there 
was a window and a {ire escape. 

He threw the window up, got out 
upon the landing of the fire escape and 
closed the window again. There he 
waited for a time, making sure that he 
had not been seen from inside, and 
looking down at the alley below him. 

The fire escape was shrouded in dark- 
ness. Warwick often had used it be- 
fore when he had desired to slip from 
the apartment house unseen because he 
was not dressed as usual. Now he be- 
gan making his way down it slowly, 
pausing at each landing to glance in at 
a hall and be sure nobody was observ- 
ing him. 

He reached the last landing, hesi- 
tated a moment, and then dropped 
lightly to the brick pavement of the 
alley. A moment later he was slipping 
through the shadows to the nearest 
cross street, walking noiselessly, alert 
for signs of Brown and Green. 

He saw nothing of his two former 
foes. He reached the street and hur- 
ried along it until he came to the first 
corner. There he stood in a dark door- 
way and waited for several minutes 
more, until he felt sure that Brown and 
Green had not seen him and were pre- 
pared to follow. He left the hallway 
and struck out up the street, walking 
swiftly, his head bent forward, giving 
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the appearance of a mechanic hurrying 
to his home after the day’s work. 

As he passed beneath a light he 
glanced at his watch—not his usual 
watch, but a cheap one he carried on 
such excursions. It was a quarter of 
eight o’clock. 

“Four hours,” Warwick told himself. 
“All kinds of time, what? Fancied it 
would take me longer to get rid of 
those chaps. Didn’t want to remain in 
the house, either.” 

He went on up the street, but he 
walked more slowly now. Taxicabs 
passed him, but he hailed none of them. 

Warwick wondered a bit about 
Brown and Green. From what The 
Spider had told him, he failed to see 
how any of the supercriminal’s enemies 
could be aware of what he purposed 
doing to-night. It was not like former 
adventures; it was not a case where it 
was a race between The Spider’s band 
and another crowd of crooks to be first 
to gather in swag. 

However, that did not concern him 
now. He would be on his guard, in 
case there were other foes to be en- 
countered. He wondered what had be- 
come of Togo, and whether he would 
make his escape if he really was a pris- 
oner. Warwick had anticipated using 
Togo to aid him in the adventure of the 
night, but that could not be helped now. 

After all, it was the last adventure 
—if it proved to be successful. His 
brief career of crime would be at an 
end, and he could become a married 
man. The Spider’s life of crime would 
be at an end, too. All depended upon 
the successful termination of this 
night’s work, which, while technically 
outside the law, would not be so very 
nefarious, It was to deal out justice 
rather than take advantage of the in- 
nocent. 

Warwick turned into a broad boule- 
vard far uptown, and continued along 
it. He was smoking, now, and taking 
his time. He came to the district of 
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residences of the better class, where 
limousines waited at the curb for mas- 
ters and mistresses intending to go to 
the theater or opera. 

Now and then he turned around a 
corner, and walked on. His destina- 
tion was at some distance, and he was 
in no hurry. He glanced at his watch 
frequently. 

“A chap can walk a long distance in 
an hour,” he mused. “Be ahead of my 
schedule if I am not careful. Better be 
early than late, however.” 

Now he was at the edge of the city, 
and here there were no pretentious resi- 
dences. Small cottages occupied acre 
tracts here, and their owners had little 
gardens and chickens. Here and there 
was a house larger and more imposing 
where somebody had purchased five 
acres in days gone by and had made a 
sort of country place near the city’s 
edge. 

Warwick came to a tiny park and 
sat on a bench in a secluded corner, 
still smoking. He saw nobody, heard 
nobody. He glanced at the radium dial 
of his watch and found that it was after 
ten o’clock. 

The silence was almost oppressive. 
Now and then a motor car ran swiftly 
along the road, but that was_ all. 
Through the trees Warwick could see 
lights flashing in some of the cottages. 

Half past ten came, and with it a 
man. Warwick heard his footsteps in 
the distance, and got up and went out 
to the walk, and turned down it, walk- 
ing slowly. After a time he stopped, 
took out a fresh cigarette, and struck 
a match. 

He struck three matches before he 
got alight. The man coming up behind 
him watched carefully, for this was a 
signal. As he passed Warwick he be- 
gan whistling softly, a strain from a 
famous grand opera. He did not once 


glance toward Warwick. 
The strain of music was a signal, 
too. It told Warwick that all was right 


and everything in readiness, that a cer- 
tain person would be in his house that 
night, according to program. Warwick 
had scarcely looked at the man who 
gave him the signal. The Spider had 
said that a man would pass him there, 
and had told him why. He was a mem- 
ber of The Spider’s band, that was all. 

Warwick seldom worked with other 
members of the band, with the excep- 
tion of Togo. Few of them knew him, 
and he was acquainted with but few. 
It was The Spider’s way to keep his 
members apart as much as possible. 

Warwick reached the street again and 
went along it, taking his time. He 
walked for a mile, and came to a large 
house that set far back from the road in 
a grove of trees. He had seen the 
place often in daytime. It was rather 
a pretentious place for the neighbor- 
hood. 

It was the property of a widower 
named Bertram Blaine, a peculiar man 
reputed to be wealthy. He had little 
to do with other folk. Kept two serv- 
ants, an old man and his wife. The 
wife acted as housekeeper, and the old 
man did odd jobs about the place. He 
had a gardener who worked there each 
day, but did not live there. The old 
man and his wife occupied a small 
cottage on one corner of the tract. 

Bertram Blaine was a mystery to his 
neighbors. He did not seek human 
companionship. He seemed to be pleas- 
ant enough when one met him, but none 
ever learned his history. The story 
had started that he grieved over the 
death of his wife, and cared for noth- 
ing except his books and his flower 
gardens. Warwick grinned when he 
thought of these things now. There 
were many things persons did not know 
about their neighbors, he thought. 

Glancing up and down the street 
while standing in the shadows cast by 
a giant tree, Warwick made sure that 
there was no human being within sight. 
Then he vaulted the stone fence, and 
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was inside Blaine’s grounds. For a 
time he crouched against a clump of 
bushes and watched and listened. Then 
he got up and started toward the dis- 
tant house, darting from shadow to 
shadow until he reached the edge of 
the grove. 

Warwick never had been inside that 
house, but The Spider had told him all 
about it. The supercriminal had ways 
of gathering information, had men and 
women who did nothing else, who pre- 
pared the way for adventures but were 
not otherwise concerned in them. 

Warwick even had his orders to get 
through a certain window. He knew 
that the windows were protected by an 
alarm system, that the house of Bert- 
ram Blaine had traps and devices for 
guarding its owner against intrusion. 
He knew, too, how to avoid the major- 
ity of them. 

He was within a short distance of 
the house now, and once more he 
stopped to watch and listen. There was 
not a light showing. No sound reached 
his ears except the soft rustling of the 
wind through the trees. He noticed 
that the grove cast shadows in such a 
manner that the bright moonlight did 
not touch the side of the house where 
he intended to work. The Spider even 
had had a report on that matter, and 
had passed it on to Warwick. 

He left the protection of the grove 
and scurried across the open space until 
he reached the wall of the house. There 
he stopped to listen again. And then 
he began walking along the wall, slowly, 
searching for a window he had been 
told was there. 

He found it and began work. He 
fixed the rubber suction cap against 
the windowpane and held it while, 
with the other hand, he cut a big circle 
with the glass cutter. He gave a sharp 
pull, and the circle came away with a 
slight crackling sound. 

The shade inside the window was 
down, and Warwick left it so. He did 
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not care to have a sudden draft invade 
the house, perhaps cause a door to slam 
and to awaken Bertram Blaine. He put 
the suction cap in a new place, and 
cut away more of the glass. 

He continued to work until the 
greater part of the glass was gone. 
John Warwick knew better than to at- 
tempt to open that window with a 
jimmy. He was aware that such a pro- 
ceeding would sound an alarm and 
warn Bertram Blaine. 

Now he listened for another moment. 
Then he reached inside and cautiously 
rolled up the shade. He braced himself 
against the wall, and started to climb 
through the window. 

Even experienced burglars admit 
that there is a ticklish moment when 
entering a house. A man never knows 
what he is likely to encounter on the 
inside. Warwick felt little shivers run- 
ning up and down his spine. He got 
one leg inside the window, listened, and 
then pulled in the other. 

No sound reached his ears. He 
fumbled in a pocket and got his mask 
and slipped it on, putting the cap on 
afterward, and his hair and ears were 
hidden, and his throat, nothing show- 
ing but the eyes, that glittered through 
slits in the mask. He took a pair of 
gloves from his pocket and put those 
on, too, for hands may be identified as 
readily as faces at times. 

Then he took his automatic from his 
pocket and held it in his left hand. He 
lowered the shade again carefully, 
noiselessly, an inch at a time, and fas- 
tened it at the bottom so that it would 
prevent a draft and would not fly up 
or whip against the casement. 

Warwick slipped across the room 
until he came to the opposite wall. Now 
he took out his electric torch, and 
flashed it once to locate a door. Then 
he moved to the door and opened it 
carefully and stepped into a hall. Once 
more he listened, again he flashed his 
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torch. He went on through the hall 
to the bottom of a flight of stairs. 

He had been warned about those 
stairs. How The Spider had acquired 
the information, Warwick did not 
know, but the supercriminal had told 
him that every third step, counting from 
the bottom, was wired, and that, if a 
man stepped upon one of them, he 
gave an alarm. Warwick flashed his 
electric torch once more to make sure 
of his bearings. Then he started cau- 
tiously up the stairs, careful to avoid 
each third step. 


CHAPTER V. 
INTO A TRAP. 


E reached the top. There, The 
Spider had informed him, there 
was a space four feet wide upon which 
a man dare not set foot unless he 
wished to alarm Bertram Blaine. John 
Warwick balanced himself against the 
balustrade, vaulted, and struck the floor 
of the upper hallway some distance be- 
yond the danger zone. 

There he stopped again, listening, his 
automatic in his right and his electric 
torch in his left again. Not the slight- 
est sound reached his ears to indicate 
that Bertram Blaine had received a 
warning and was on guard. 

He flashed the torch for an instant 
and looked down the long hall. Then, 
the torch extinguished, he went forward 
slowly, careful to touch neither wall, 
feeling his way, stopping every few 
feet to listen. He was remembering 
the instructions the supercriminal had 
given him. It was a ticklish business, 
this, working in a house whose owner 
had protected himself with numerous 
devices, especially when so much de- 
pended upon success. 

Finally he came to a door almost at 
the end of the hall, and on the right 
side. Warwick flashed his torch again, 
in such manner that the light would not 
stream through the keyhole. There, 


outside the door, he waited for several 
minutes longer, until he was sure that 
his presence was not suspected. 

tle grasped the knob of the door and 
turned it softly, pressed the door in- 
ward. It was unlocked, as The Spider’s 
information had said it was always. 
Warwick opened it an inch at a time, 
half fearing that a hinge would squeak, 
When it was opened enough he slipped 
into the room and began closing the 
door as slowly and as softly as he had 
opened it. 

Now he stood against the wall listen- 
ing intently. He never had been in this 
room before, and it was so dark that 
he could see nothing, yet, thanks to 
the information the supercriminal’s 
people had acquired, he had a mental 
picture of the chamber. 

From an alcove came the regular, 
deep breathing of a sleeper. Warwick 
stepped back to a corner and pressed 
the button of his torch. The light 
flashed around the room quickly, and 
Warwick noted where the articles of 
furniture were placed, and located the 
light switch. He moved silently to- 
ward the latter. 

He returned the torch t® his pocket 
now, grasped the automatic firmly, and 
reached for the light switch with his 
left hand. He turned it, and the room 
and alcove were flooded with light. At 
the same instant Warwick whirled to 
face the bed in the alcove, bringing his 
automatic up: 

Bertram Blaine was sound asleep. 
His face was turned to the wall. He 
breathed deeply, regularly, after the 
manner of a healthy man. Warwick 
watched and waited. 

Blaine was a man of about fifty-five, 
he judged, a man who always had 
known prosperity and had lived well. 
He was a giant in body, and was known 
to possess an active and keen mind. 

Warwick sat down in a chair a dozen 
feet from the side of the bed, faced 
the sleeper, held his weapon in readi- 
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ness—and waited. After a time the 
consciousness of the lights burning 
seemed to arouse Bertram Blaine. His 
breathing became irregular, he stirred, 
and presently he sat up and whirled 
around, an expression of amazement 
on his face, gasping when he saw the 
masked man sitting in the middle of 
the room. 

“Hands up!” Warwick ordered in a 
hoarse voice. “Don’t try any of your 
tricks on me!” 

Blaine’s hands went above his head 
as he blinked sleepily at John Warwick. 
His first astonishment at an end, his 
eyes narrowed, the flush died from his 
face, and Warwick knew that he had 
to deal with a dangerous man. 

“Lower one hand, throw off the cov- 
ers. Then sit on the edge of the bed!” 
Warwick commanded. 

Blaine obeyed him, never taking his 
eyes off the two slits in Warwick’s 
mask, through which his eyes glittered. 
He tossed the covers aside, swung 
around so that his feet were on the 
floor, and put his hands above his head 
again, 

Warwick got up and moved toward 
the wall. 

“Into that chair!” he ordered. 

Bertram Blaine left the bed and went 
to the chair Warwick had vacated, and 
sat down. 

“Lower your hands and put them in 
your lap,” Warwick said. “That is 
much better. I don’t think you'll be 
very dangerous there.” 

Warwick walked around him and 
sat down on the bed himself, watching 
Blaine closely. And now Bertram 
Blaine spoke for the first time since 
being aroused, spoke in a deep, rich 
voice that held nothing of fear in its 
tone, 

“What’s the meaning of this?” he 
demanded. 

“What do you think?’ Warwick 
asked. He was speaking in disguised 
tones. 


“Robbery, I suppose,” Blaine said. 
“Well, you can’t get away with it! 
You’re in the house—but you’re not 
out yet!” 

“Don’t let that worry you,” said 
Warwick. “I got in without setting off 
any of your silly alarms, didn’t I?” 

“How did you know about 
alarms?” 

“It wasn’t difficult to find out about 
them.” 

“IT installed every one of them my- 
self,” Blaine declared. “No workman 
had a hand in the job, so you couldn’t 
have learned in that way. Even my 
own servants do not know about half 
of them.” 

“Especially the wired third steps?” 

“Oh! You know about those, do 
you?” Blaine said. “Who are you? 
What do you want? A common thief 
wouldn’t know about such things. He 
would have suspected nothing more 
than a window fitted with an ordinary 
burglar alarm.” 

“Perhaps I am not a common thief,” 
Warwick said. 

“Who are you?” Bertram Blaine de- 
manded again, and this time there was 
a hint of fear in his voice. 

“Is it necessary for you to know?” 
Warwick asked. “Better take it easy, 
Mr. Blaine. If you get too nervous 
and make a wrong move, I'll be forced 
to press the trigger of this perfectly 
good automatic. Please understand 
that !” 

“So you know my name!” 

“Why not? You have lived here for 
several years, have you not?” 

“Well, what do you want?” Blaine 
demanded again. “I suppose your ac- 
complice is looting the lower part of 
the house while you guard me here. A 
lot of profit you'll get out of it. There 
is no money in my safe, beyond a few 
dollars, and you'll never be able to 
market anything else you may steal. I'll 
run you down if it takes me ten years!” 


the 
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“T am not much alarmed,” Warwick 
said. 

“Well, are you going to keep me 
here all night?” 

“Only for the present,” Warwick re- 
plied. “Try to calm yourself, Mr. 
Blaine. I expect some others, and I 
am merely seeing that you are prepared 
to receive them in the proper manner 
—as you are now, for instance—instead 
of with a revolver in your hand.” 

“You expect others?” Blaine asked, 
the note of fear in his voice again. 

“Don’t get excited about it,’ War- 
wick advised him. “Sit tight now!” 

He got up, still watching Blaine 
closely, and moved to the wall. While 
Blaine’s eyes almost popped out of his 
head, Warwick pressed against the wall 
and caused a tiny panel to slide back. 
There was an opening, and in it was 
an electric switch. Warwick threw the 
switch down and closed the panel again. 
Then he went back to the bed and sat 
down. 

“Vou How did you know about 
that?” Blaine gasped. 

“Oh, I know a lot of things!” War- 
wick said. “I know, for instance, that 
by throwing that switch down I have 
cut the current off all your confounded 
protective system.” 

“No man in the world knew that ex- 
cept me.” 

“T have just showed you that I know 
of it,” Warwick said, grinning behind 
his mask at the look in the other’s face. 

“Who are you?” Bertram Blaine al- 
most shrieked. 

“T am the man who is going to pour 
hot lead into you if you don’t keep that 
voice of yours lowered!” Warwick 
warned him harshly. “You’d better 





cool down, Mr. Blaine. Just take it 
easy—and wait!” 

It was plainly seen that Bertram 
Blaine was almost terrified now. He 
sensed that the man before him was no 
ordinary robber ; and, since he was not, 


he might be a menace that Bertram 
Blaine did not care to encounter. 

“T’'ll catch cold out of bed like this!” 
Blaine complained. His teeth were 
chattering, but not from the cold. He 
shuddered as he watched John War- 
wick’s eyes glittering through the mask. 

“You'll catch something more than 
a cold if you make a move!” Warwick 
warned him. 

“I want to know the meaning of 
this!” 

“In time,” said Warwick. “It is sev- 
eral hours until daylight, Mr. Blaine. 
I guarantee that you'll know the mean- 
ing of it before long—yes, I’ll guarantee 
that!” 

Bertram Blaine licked at his lips, 
guilped, and shuddered again. He 
glanced wildly around the room, and 
then back at Warwick, at the eyes that 
glittered through the mask, at the 
muzzle of the deadly automatic. 

“If—if it is money you want——” 
Blaine began. 

“Money is a good thing to have” in- 
terrupted Warwick. 

“I—I can’t stand this sort of thing 
—my heart is rotten!” Blaine went on. 
“T'll pay you—if you'll go. I—can't 
stand it.” 

“Why let yourself get excited?” 

“Will you take money—and go?” 

“T’ll take the money, but, as to the 
going a 

“Isn’t that what you are here for— 
to get money? [f it isn’t, why are you 
here? In Heaven’s name, man, answer 
me! Don’t sit there and stare at me 
through your mask like that! What 
do you want?” 

“What do you think I want ?’* War- 
wick asked. 

“You're just talking to kill time!” 
Blaine said. “I suppose the lower floor 
is being stripped while you are talking 
to me. I—TI tell you that I can’t stand 
this! I’m getting ill.” 

Bertram Blaine lowered his head, 
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put his hands to his face, and his entire 
body seemed to shake. 

“Take it easy!’ Warwick advised 
him. “You've got a bad case of nerves, 
I’m afraid.” 

“T tell you I’m ill—my—heart——” 

Bertram Blaine slumped forward in 
the chair, toppled off it, and collapsed 
on the floor. He was shaking from 
head to feet, his hands were thrown out 
and clutched at the rug, he gasped. 

John Warwick stood up, thoroughly 
alarmed. Ii was not a part of the 
night’s program to have Bertram Blaine 
expire. The man might have a rotten 
heart, for all that John Warwick knew; 
The Spider had not advised him in re- 
gard to the state of Blaine’s health. 
Coming from a deep sleep to find the 
room illuminated and a masked man 
holding a gun on him was enough to 
shock a man, of course. 

“If you try any tricks 
said. 

“Water—on the 
gasped. 

Warwick glanced toward the stand 
against the wall. There was a pitcher 
ef water there and a glass. Watching 
Blaine closely Warwick poured a glass 
of water and started back across the 
room, 

“Sit up!” he commanded. 

Blaine struggled to sit up. He 
reached out a trembling hand for the 
glass, and Warwick gave it him. He 
drank greedily, slopping the water over 
his chin. Warwick watched him closely, 
and stood back half a dozen feet. He 
was taking no chances with Bertram 
Blaine. 

Blaine extended the glass, and War- 
wick took it and stepped back to the 
table. 

“I'm—so weak,” Blaine gasped. 

He dropped to the floor again, and 
again his hands clutched at the rug. 

“Help me—to bed!” 

Warwick was undecided for a mo- 
ment. Certainly Bertram Blaine gave 





—” Warwick 


table!” Blaine 
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every indication of being a sick man, 
but John Warwick was alert for a trick. 
He watched while Blaine sat up, 
grasped the edge of the chair and tried 
to pull himself into it. Warwick went 
across and extended his left arm. 

“Take hold of that and I'll help you 
to the bed,” he said. “And if you start 
anything, I'll plug you in a second! 
I’ve got my eye on you, Mr. Blaine.” 

Blaine grasped the arm and tottered 
to the bed. He did not even look up 
at Warwick, and he still was trembling. 
He sat down on the edge of the bed, 
fell back with his head on a pillow, and 
closed his eyes for a moment. 

“This will be—the death of me,” he 
muttered. “I can’t endure—shocks! 
Take what you want, and go! There 
is money—downstairs. I'll tell you 
where 

“You just take it easy for a few 
minutes, and you'll be all right,” War- 
wick told him. “I couldn’t run away 
and leave a sick man, you understand; 
it wouldn’t be right.” 

Never in his life had Warwick 
watched a man as he watched Bertram 
Blaine now. The Spider had warned 
him, and a great deal depended on this 
night’s adventure. Blaine might really 
be sick, or he might be merely pretend- 
ing illness for a purpose. 

Blaine’s eyes were closed again, he 
was breathing heavily, and he tossed 
about a great deal. But Warwick was 
watching the color in the man’s face, 
and it did not indicate that he was in 
a bad condition. 

“Medicine—in bath room,” he said. 

“Can’t leave you long enough to get 
it!” Warwick replied promptly. “No 
use trying that on me, Mr. Blaine.” 

“In Heaven’s name what do you 
want?” Blaine asked. “Don’t torment 
me any longer!” 

“Take it easy, and you'll be all right. 
I have no intention of murdering you, 
or anything like that,” Warwick said. 

He sat down in the chair and contin- 
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ued to watch the man on the bed. He 
glanced at his watch, and knew that he 
had half an hour or so to wait before 
the next act of this drama, as it had 
been planned. Bertram Blaine began 
tossing about on the bed again, allow- 
ing one arm to hang limply over the 
side. 

“More—water,” he gasped. 

Warwick got up, walked over to the 
table, and filled the glass with water 
again. But he was alert, expecting 
some move on the part of, the man on 
the bed; he couldn’t quite believe in 
Blaine’s illness. He held the automatic 
ready in his right hand, the glass of 
water in his left. He started back 
toward the bed. He stepped beside it. 
Bertram Blaine’s left hand suduenly 
gasped the bed rail—and pressed. 

The floor gave way beneath John 
Warwick. He threw the glass aside, 
tried to spring to one side. But he had 
no time. The floor beneath his feet 
simply disappeared, and he dropped. 
The one shot he was able to fire struck 
the ceiling. He heard Bertram Blaine’s 
hoarse laughter. 

“Got you—got you!” Blaine cried 
exultantly. “Worked you, finally !” 

Warwick fell—and struck. So this 
was another of Blaine’s traps. Blaine 
had maneuvered to place him above it, 
had played to get back on the bed so 


- he could press the spring in the rail. 


Warwick sensed immediately how it 
was arranged. He had fallen into a 
closet on the floor below. The ceiling 
of the closet was a clever trapdoor. 

The trap did not close. Even as 
Warwick called himself a clumsy fool, 
he heard Bertram Blaine spring from 
the bed, heard his voice. 

“So I’ve got you, my fine friend! 
That sick gag worked pretty well, didn’t 
it? Waiting for some others, are you? 
Well, they’ll get a hot reception. It’ll 
take me about two seconds to throw 
that switch and put the electric current 
in action again.” 


Warwick did not fear as to that. He 
did expect others, as he had told Blaine, 
but they would not enter the house un- 
less they got a signal exactly at mid- 
night, that everything was all right, 
That signal was the raising of a window 
shade in Blaine’s bedroom. 

He faced failure, however. The 
night’s plans could not be carried out 
unless Bertram Blaine was absolutely 
in the power of John Warwick. 

He heard Blaine’s voice again. 

“Throw that automatic through the 
trap!” 

“Not if I know myself!” Warwick 
said. 

“Then I'll simply close the trap and 
keep you a prisoner.” 

Warwick did not reply. 

“It'll be a lot better for you to do 
as I say,” said Blaine. “You are ina 
closet that is so constructed that you 
cannot get out unless I wish it. The 
door cannot be broken down and it 
cannot be opened from the inside. The 
closet is air-tight. How long do you 
suppose it will be before you lose con- 
sciousness—especially if I shoot gas 
through a tiny hole in the floor?” The 
hoarse laughter of Blaine came to War- 
wick again. “Going to throw up that 
gun?” 

“No!” Warwick replied. 

Blaine said nothing more. But the 
trapdoor closed suddenly—and War- 
wick found himself in pitch-blackness, 
in stifling air. 


CHAPTER VI. 


GAs! 


ITTING on the bunk in the evil- 
odored shack, his hands lashed be- 
hind him, Togo looked across at the 
men who had called themselves Lan- 
dren and Jones, but without the slight- 
est expression in his face to give them 
an inkling as to what he might be 
thinking. 
Though Togo did not show it, he was 

















furious. He was angry with himself 
for having walked into the trap, 
though he tried to tell himself that any 
man would have done the same, since 
the voice that had come to him over 
the telephone wires certainly was the 
duplicate of the voice of John War- 
wick. 

He was weriied because he did not 
know what enterprise The Spider and 
Warwick contemplated this night, and 
he wonderea if his detention here was 
endangering ihe success of the adven- 
ture. He realized that this was to be 
John Warwick’s last exploit for The 
Spider, and he knew how much War- 
wick hoped for success. 

“He ain’t a very pert Jap, is he?” 
Landren was saying. 

“Them fellers realizes when they’re 
licked,” Jones suggested. “He knows 
there ain’t any sense in puttin’ up a 
fight when he’s whipped before he 
starts. He’s one of them birds as 
takes things as they comes, one of them 
fatalist fellers.” 

“It'll be fatal if he tries any tricks, 
all right,” said Landren; and the two 
men laughed. 

Togo merely leaned back against the 
wall of the shack. There had been 
many times in Togo’s career when he 
had been held a prisoner with his hands 
lashed behind his back, and often he 
had managed to escape. Now that his 
strength had returned, he twisted his 
wrists in an effort to ascertain what 
sort of knots these men had used; and 
soon discovered that they had done an 
excellent job. 

Aware that he would have to play 
a waiting game, Togo yet realized that 
every minute was valuable. He did 
not know exactly where he was, except 
that he was not a great distance from 
the river. The men before him had 
admitted that. 

He watched while Landren and 
Jones opened an old cupboard and took 
out bread and cheese and cold meat, 
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and prepared to eat. They talked of 
things in general now, but glanced his 
way often, and now and then indulged 
in humor at his expense. 

“Make the Jap a cheese sandwich 
and feed him,” Jones told Landren. 

“T ain’t any nurse.” 

“Better feed him than untie them 
hands of his,” Jones said. “But there 
ain’t any sense in starvin’ the poor 
feller to death. We got to treat our 
guest decent.” 

Jones laughed again, and Landren 
made a thick sandwich and walked over 
to Togo, who opened his mouth, took 
generous bite and began to chew. 
“Feed the monkey!” Jones said. 
Togo ate the sandwich in half a dozen 
gulps, choked it down, and then took 
a drink from the dipper that Landren 
held to his lips. 

“Thank you, sar,” Togo said. 

“Why, he ain’t a bad Jap at all,” 
said Landren. “Tle’s real politelike.” 

“Maybe he thinks we'll be unfas- 
tenin’ them wrists, but if he is, he’s 
foolin’ himself,” said Jones. “You be 
a good little Jap, and there won’t any 
harm come to you.” 

Landren and Jones gave their atten- 
tion to the meal, and Togo leaned back 
against the wall again. He had dis- 
covered something when he had leaned 
back before. There was a rough piece 
of board projecting from the wall over 
the bunk, with a spike in it. 

Togo watched the men before him 
carefully, and lifted his bound wrists 
behind his back, so that they could not 
see. He hooked a loop of the knot 
over the spike—and began to saw it 
backward and forward, working quietly, 
never taking his eyes off the two men. 

Now and then they glanced at him, 
but Togo always pretended to be tired 
out and taking little interest in the 
scene. He gave the appearance, indeed, 
of a fatalist who knew there would be 
no use in putting up a losing fight. 

The rough spike was doing its work, 
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but it was a slow process, and minutes 
were precious to Togo. The two men 
had almost finished their cold meal. 
They would be more watchful after 
they had done. 

Togo sawed frantically at the knot 
when he could, and after a time he felt 
it give. He worked a minute longer, 
and then dropped his wrists. He 
changed his position as Landren walked 
across the floor and looked down at 
him. It looked to Landren as if the 
ropes were all right. 

“Get a pail of fresh water from the 
spring, Landren!” Jones commanded. 

“Seems to me I’m doin’ all the work 
around here,” Landren retorted. 

“Well, I’m personally responsible for 
that foreign heathen on the bunk,” 
Jones said. “If he escaped, I’d be in 
worse than you. Get some fresh 
water !” 

Landren growled again, picked up 
the pail, and left the shack. Jones was 
finishing the last of the lunch. He 
glanced at Togo, and then lifted a piece 
of meat on a fork. In that instant, 
Togo slipped his wrists from the ropes. 

Behind his back, Togo rubbed each 
wrist with the opposite hand until he 
fell the blood coursing through them. 
Jones turned his face away for an in- 
stant—and Togo sprang! 

Togo knew ways of silencing men. 
He crashed against Jones and thrust 
out his hands. They gripped Jones by 
the throat, and the two thumbs were 
pressed in certain places. Jones was 
claimed by unconsciousness immedi- 
ately. 

Letting the man drop to the floor, 
Togo sprang across the room and waited 
beside the door. He heard Landren’s 
steps outside. The door opened—and 
Togo sprang again. 

Once more his hands clutched a 
throat and his thumbs were pressed 
home. Landren groaned once and 
toppled to the floor of the shack. Togo 
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leaped over the prostrate body, slammed 
the door behind him, darted across the 
clearing and sought the protection of 
the dark woods, 

Jones and Landren would be uncon- 
scious for five minutes or more, Togo 
knew, and their throats would hurt 
them for a time thereafter, but Togo 
wanted to get as far away from the 
shack as possible before then. He had 
to go to the city, to a telephone, and 
communicate with The Spider. 

He knew how to locate himself—he 
had only to get to the river. But he did 
not know in which direction to find the 
river; that was the trouble. He 
stumbled upon a path, followed it for 
a short distance, and then went on 
deeper into the woods, where the tangle 
of trees was so dense that but little 
moonlight filtered through. 

At last he came to a tiny creek, and 
exulted, for he could find the river now. 
He ascertained in which direction the 
creek flowed, and started to follow it 
downstream. All creeks in the vicinity, 
Togo knew, flowed into the river. 

He was careful to make as little noise 
as possible. Landren and Jones might 
be on the trail soon, and there might 
also be other foes in the neighborhood. 
On he plunged through the woods, wad- 
ing in the cold water at the edge of the 
creek at times, stumbling over fallen 
logs and heaps of brush at others. The 
creek twisted and curved, but Togo 
thought it better to follow the tiny 
stream than to make an attempt to gain 
time by cutting through the woods. 

Finally, in the distance, he saw the 
broad bosom of the river glistening in 
the bright moonlight. Togo hurried 
on. He came to the edge of the woods 
and stopped. He knew now that the 
city was on his left, down the stream; 
he could see the bright haze over it. 

Togo judged that he was about ten 
miles from the city proper, that Jones 
and Landren must have carried him at 
ieast four miles in the wagon from the 
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old shed where he had been struck on 
the head and rendered senseless. 

He remained in the shadows at the 
edge of the woods and looked around. 
Directly in front of him was a tiny rock, 
and moored at it was a craft of some 
kind. 

Togo listened for a time and heard 
nobody. He left the seclusion of the 
dark woods and hurried forward to the 
little dock. In a few moments he was 
beside the craft he had seen, and he 
found that it was a motor boat. 


It was no time, Togo decided, to be 
dD 

particular about property rights. He 

sprang into the motor boat, threw aside 


a tarpaulin, and examined the engine. 
Then he looked at the gasoline supply, 
and once more exulted. 

The boat evidently was the property 
of fishermen, and was in excellent con- 
dition. Togo cast off the mooring 
ropes and started the engine. He knew 
enough of motor boats to manipulate 
this one. When the engine was running 
smoothly he turned the nose of the craft 
down the stream, and threw on the 
power. 

On the shore there was a flash of 
flame, and a bullet sang past Togo’s 
head. [le knew then that the launch 
was for use of Jones and Landren. 
Another shot came, and he heard a 
cry from the shore. Togo forced the 
motor boat to its extreme speed, got 
under cover as much as possible, and 
dashed down the stream. 

Within a few minutes he knew that 
he was out of danger, as far as Tone 
and Landren were concerned. He 
slowed down the boat and saw that the 
proper lights were burning; and then 
he went ahead at full speed, making his 
way toward the distant city. 

Togo was eager to get into communi- 
cation with The Spider at the earliest 
possible moment and tell the super- 
criminal what had occurred. He had 
an idea that it might have something 
to do with the task Warwick had been 
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assigned for the night, and he wanted 
to help his master, of course. 

He reached the edge of the city and 
drove the boat onward. There was a 
sort of club, he knew, on the shore of 
the river not far away, where he could 
get the use of a telephone in a booth. 
Togo did not care to use one where 
other persons could overhear the con- 
versation. 

Finally he came opposite the club 
and turned the boat toward the shore. 
He drove the craft to the wharf, 
moored it there, sprang out and hurried 
to the clubhouse. The steward directed 
him to the telephone booth. 

Togo called the private number of 
The Spider, and was quick to obtain 


it. The supercriminal himself an- 
swered. 

“This is Togo, sar,” the Japanese 
said. 


“Well?” The Spider demanded. 

And then Togo told his story, told 
it rapidly and without sparing himself, 
described Jones and Landren and re- 
lated where he had been held prisoner, 
and how he had managed to escape. 
He waited a minute then, and finally 
The Spider issued his orders, speaking 
swiftly and distinctly, compelling atten- 
tion and obedience. 

“Yes, sar,” Togo said; and hung up 
the receiver. 

He left the clubhouse and hurried to 
the wharf again, got into the motor 
boat, and once more started down the 
river. He ran the craft close to the 
shore now and watched for landmarks, 
After a time he headed for the shore 
itself, drove the prow of the boat into 
the mud, sprang out and waded to the 
land. 

Here a crooked street came down to 
the bank of the river, and Togo ran up 
it wildly, keeping in the shadows as 
miuch as possible. Te came to another 
street, the boulevard that merged into 
the river road a distance further north, 
and went down this until he came to a 





certain corner. There he stood in the 
darkness, stamping his wet feet, clap- 
ping his hands together, waiting impa- 
tiently. 

Then he saw it coming—the taxicab 
The Spider had said he would order 
sent. Togo was beside it almost before 
it had come to a stop, had issued his 
orders, had opened the door and sprung 
inside. The taxi turned around and 
started down the boulevard. 

It was fifteen minutes later when the 
machine stopped at a certain corner and 
Togo sprang out and gave the chauf- 
feur a bill. Landren and Jones had not 
thought to search him for money; they 
had looked only for a weapon. The 
taxi went back down the street, and 
Togo turned into a cross street and 
walked rapidly. 

It took him five minutes to 
the pretentious residence of Bertram, 
Blaine. Vaulting the stone fence he 
made his way through the shadows to 
the side of the house. There he stopped 
to listen, and then he crept along the 
wall, trying all the windows, until he 
found the one John Warwick had cut 
out. 

Putting a hand inside, Togo lifted 
the shade. He crawled through, fas- 
tened the shade again as Warwick had 
done, and made his way across the room 
to the hall door. He had to move 
slowly, for he had no weapon and no 
electric torch. 

Togo opened the hall door and 
slipped through it. He heard a voice 
in the rear of the house and made his 
way in that direction, until there was 
a turning in the hall and he saw light. 
He peered around the corner. 

Bertram Blaine, in his dressing 
gown, a revolver held in one hand, was 
standing before the door of a closet. 

“Got enough?” Blaine was saying. 


reach 


“You'll be unconscious in another min- 
ute or two, my dear sir, and then we'll 
V7, 
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see what your face looks like. 
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made a sorry mistake when you en- 
tered this house of mine, Mr. Burglar,” 

Blaine laughed hoarsely, and Togo 
dodged around the turn in the hall, 
There was but one incandescent light, 
which Blaine had turned on. From 
the turn of the hall to Blaine was a 
distance of twenty feet—and Togo had 
no weapon. 

Togo peered around the corner again. 
He saw that Blaine was holding a gas 
hose, that the end of the hose was in- 
serted in a hole in the floor. Togo 
guessed the rest—that John Warwick 
was in that closet and that Blaine was 
rendering him unconscious. 

From what The Spider had told him 
over the telephone he had but little 
time in which to act. So Togo decided 
to risk all on one mad rush. He stepped 
around the corner and launched him- 
self forward. Bertram Blaine heard 
him coming and whirled around. One 
shot he fired, but it failed to strike the 
mark. The next instant Togo’s thumbs 
were pressed home, and Blaine gave 
a groan and crumpled up on the floor, 

Togo threw. the bolts of the door 
and hurled it open. A cloud of pun- 
gent gas rolled out. John Warwick, 
gasping, pale, ill, stumbled out with 
the cloud of gas, almost to collapse in 
Togo’s arms. 

“Sar! Sar!” Togo cried out. 

“Good boy!” Warwick gasped. “Ter- 
rible stuff—gas! Been swallowing it 
for ages, it seems. Some people pay 
real money for the stuff. Just fancy! 
My word!” 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE DAY OF RETRIBUTION. 
ARWICK was nauseated for a few 
minutes, and’ then was himself 
again. Once more he went up the stairs, 
not caring now whether he pressed foot 
against every third step or not. He in- 
vestigated the electric switch and found 
that Bertram Blaine had thrown off 

















the current before descending, and then 
he ran down the stairs again and helped 
Togo carry the unconscious master of 
the house up to his bedchamber. 

“It will not last long, sar,’ Togo 
said. “I did not get the chance to grip 
his throat properly, sar.” 

Warwick issued his orders quickly 
then. They tore a sheet into strips, 
propped the unconscious Bertram 
Blaine in a chair, and lashed him there. 
They put the chair against the wall, and 
then Warwick gfinced at his watch 
and went across to send the shade of 
one of the windows flying up. 

“What else, sar?’ Togo asked. 

“Nothing—except to wait,’ Warwick 
said. “You are due for a shock, hon- 
orable Japanese. By the way, you'd 
better make a mask out of a part of 
that sheet and cover your face and 
head. The gentleman in the chair does 
not need to know you.” 

Togo sprang to the bed and obeyed. 
Warwick was watching Bertram Blaine 
closely, who after a time gave signs of 
returning consciousness. 

When finally the man in the chair 
threw up his head Warwick carried a 
glass of water across the room ,and 
offered it to him, holding it while he 
drank. 

“You see, Mr. Blaine,” he said, 
“what you got for playing a trick on 
me. A good friend of mine happened 
to put in an appearance in the nick of 
time. I trust that you are finally re- 
covered from your heart attack?” 

Warwick laughed, and Blaine glared 
at him. He glared at Togo, too, who 
had made a rough mask out of a piece 
of the sheet. 

“Well, what do you want of me?” he 
demanded. 

“For the present, we want nothing, 
Warwick said. “You are to collect your 
wits and couragé—especially the latter 
—and wait.” 

Warwick whispered instructions to 
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Togo, who slipped from the ro6éf and 
hurried down the stairs, 

“If you want money 
gan. 

“Thanks ; but I do not want money,” 
Warwick said. “If that were all, I’d 
merely open your safe and take it.” 

“In Heaven’s name fe 

“Careful, Mr. Blaine, or you'll have 
another heart attack,” Warwick warned. 
“That was a very clever trick you 
played on me, and came near to being 
successful. I honor you for it—but 
I happen to have the upper hand at 
present. 

“T—I don’t understand this,” 
said. 

There was a note of fear in his voice 
again. He licked his lips and glanced 
around the room, especially at the door 
through which Togo had disappeared. 

“You'll understand it in time,” War- 
wick said. 

“Listen to me! I have enemies, and 
it is possible that some of them have 
engaged you to do this thing,” Blaine 
said. “I'll pay you well, pay you bet- 
ter than your employers, if you'll do 
as I tell you.” 

“T’m afraid that we cannot make a 
deal,” Warwick said, chuckling behind 
his mask. 

“Can't you tell me what you intend 
doing with me? Am I always to be 
kept in the dark?” 

“Not always, I hope,” Warwick re- 


” Blaine be- 








Blaine 


plied. “I am anxious to be gone from 
here myself before daylight. That is 
only about three hours away, you 
know.” 


The sound of voices came from be- 
low, and Warwick walked across to 
the door. The expression on Bertram 
Blaine’s face now was one of abject 
terror, that of a man whose crime had 
found him out. Warwick, knowing 
that he was bound securely, gave him 
not the slightest attention. He stepped 
into the hall and snapped on the electric 
lights there. 
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Togo was coming up the stairs, and 
three other men were with him. All 
were dressed in dark suits, each had 
a mask over his face. The foremost 
stopped at the head of the stairs, raised 
one hand above his head, and folded 
his fingers in a peculiar manner, It 
was the sign of The Spider. 

Warwick answered it and led the 
way into Blaine’s bedroom. One by one 
the men followed him and arranged 
themselves against the wall. They did 
not speak a word. 

Bertram Blaine tugged at his bonds, 
tried to hurl himself from the chair. 

“Careful, Mr. Blaine, or you'll have 
another heart attack,’ Warwick said. 
“Tf you do, [ll not be as merciful as 
I was before. Not even a drink of 
water 

“What does it mean?” Blaine de- 
manded. “What are you going to do 
with me?” 

“For myself, I intend doing nothing 
except hold you prisoner,” John War- 
wick told him; “and I am sure that 
these four companions of mine intend 
you no harm, if you behave yourself. 
Wait, Mr. Blaine—just wait!” 

Again there came the sound of voices 
from below, and Warwick threw the 
hall door open wide and stepped to one 
side. The voices came nearer, steps 
sounded in the hall, and two more 
masked men walked through the door. 

Bertram Blaine gave a shriek and 
tugged at his bonds once more.  He- 
tween them the two masked men carried 
—The Spider! 

Again Blaine shrieked, but no one 
gave him attention. Warwick placed 
a chair a few feet before the bound 
man, and the two assistants put The 
Spider in it. He was facing Bertram 
Blaine. His flabby cheeks shook, his 
little piglike eves glittered with ma- 
levolence, his fat hands opened and 
closed as if they would clutch at the 
throat of Bertram Blaine and choke 
the life out of his body. Blaine ceased 





shrieking, began gasping. His face was 
white now, and fear was in his eyes. 

“Sol” The Spider said. 

“You—you'll suffer for this!” Blaine 
asserted. 

“lor what? lor making a call upon 
you?” the supercriminal asked, laugh- 
ing horribly. “Are you always fright- 
ened when you have a guest? There 
must be some special reason in this 
case.” 

The Spider laughed again, and his 
eyes narrowed until they were but two 
tiny slits. Then he ceased laughing, 
and Warwick never had seen such a 
jook in his face as came into it now. 
In it were rage and hatred. 

“Bertram Blaine, your day has 
come!” The Spider said. “It is quite 
a shock to you to see me, is it not? 
] have been in this city for more than 
a year, Bertram Blaine. I came here 
because I knew that you were here. I 
have been keeping track of you for 
more than twenty years. I know as 
much about you and your affairs as you 
do yourself. Why, one of my men, 
coming here to-night, even knew about 
your traps, your wired third steps.” 

“Vou fiend! You fiend!” Blaine ex- 
claimed 

“Tt has been a score of years, hasn't 
it. Bertram Blaine?’ The Spider said. 
“You thought, perhaps, that you never 
would be bothered by me. But you 
must not quite have believed that, or 
you would not have taken such pre- 
cautions. You cannot dodge retribu- 
tion, Bertram Blaine. And this is your 
night for it!” 

“You—vou fiend!” 

“Tama fiend,am 1? And what were 
you a score of years ago? The Spider 
has left his web, Bertram Blaine, to 
make you pay for what you did then. 
After he has made you pay, he will 
go back to his web—but he will be 
The Spider no longer. No longer will 
he set his snare to catch poor flies. He 

















will think over his life—and wait for 
death.” 

The Spider glanced around the room. 
Warwick, Togo and the others stood 
against the wall, their arms folded, and 
made no move, said nothing. Even 
John Warwick did not know what the 
supercriminal intended doing. The 
Spider had told him a part, but not all. 
It had been Warwick’s task to get con- 
trol of Bertram Blaine and hold him a 
prisoner until The Spider arrived. 

Blaine was almost paralyzed with 
fear now, and Warwick wondered at 
the cause of it, wondered what this 
man had done twenty years before that 
made him so afraid of retribution. But 
The Spider cleared his throat and began 
speaking again. : 

“Two decades ago,” he said, “you 
were a young man, Bertram blaine, and 
were spending time and money in Paris. 
You had ample money then. You were 
wild, inclined toward the criminal, 
wanted adventure. You associated 
with the lower orders of human beings. 
And so you came to my notice finally. 

“You became a member of my band, 
Bertram Blaine, not because you wanted 
or needed money, but simply because 
you were a degenerate and criminal at 
heart. I accepted you because I could 
use you. It was great fun for a time, 
wasn’t it? You became an important 
man in the band. You lived in a gor- 
geous hotel, and yet you were one of 
The Spider’s men! 

Then I was forced to protect from 
you a woman, a member of my band 
who was a spy and a thief, but a good 
woman in other ways. Because of that 
you turned against me. You thought 
that because you had wealth you could 
play the traitor. You were not content 
to leave France and return to the 
United States, simply saying that you 
were tired of the game. Had you done 


that, I would have allowed you to go 
your way, after making sure that you 
were loyal. 
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“But you had to turn traitor—in- 
former. You waited until you knew 
of something big my band contem- 
plated. I was young and active in 
those days, and did something more 
than sit in’an office and plan; I went 
out with my men and women—for I 
loved adventure, too. 

“You turned informer. You told the 
authorities, by means of an anonymous 
letter, what was to happen. You helped 
plan a trap—and I walked into it with 
some of my people. There was a battle 
with the officers of the law. I was 
cornered in a certain building, the loca- 
tion of which you know. My people 
fought, the building was fired—and you 
know what happened. I almost per- 
ished, Bertram Blaine. Some of my 
faithful men rescued me at risk of their 
own lives—but they rescued me as I 
am now. 

“You see these crippled legs, Bertram 
Blaine? There are great scars on my 
poor body, too. You are the man to 
blame for it all!” 

Warwick gave a gasp of horror and 
looked at Blaine again. He understood 
everything now. So Bertram Blaine 
was the traitor who had caused The 
Spider so much suffering! The super- 
criminal often had told Warwick how 
it had happened, but never before had 
he named the man responsible. 

“Had an officer of the law done it,” 
The Spider went on, “I should have 
accepted it as a part of the game and 
said nothing. But you were a member 
of my band—you played the traitor. 
I always reward traitors, Bertram 
Blaine, even as I reward those who help 
me and are kifMd to me. I am here 
to-night to give you your reward. Are 
you ready to receive it?” 

Blaine shrieked at him again. The 
man was in an agony of fear now. The 
Spider motioned to Warwick, who got 
a glass of water and held it to Blaine’s 
lips. 

“There were years when I was in- 








active,” The Spider went on to say, 
“but never did I lose trace of you, 
Bertram Blaine. I knew that you were 
living in fear, and that pleased me. I 
know how you rejoiced when it was 
rumored that The Spider was dead, and 
I know how you feared again when 
you heard that he lived. I saw that 
you got word that he lived. Then you 
came here, purchased this house, and 
imagined that you were safe. You had 
a small part of your fortune left. You 
surrounded yourself with protective de- 
vices and traps. You poor fool! I 
knew of them as soon as they were 
completed. Your two old servants are 
people of mine.” 

“You devil!” Blaine shrieked. 

“T had some work to do, Blaine, and 
so I merely had you watched, and 
waited. I waited until there came a 
time when it was for me to decide that 
The Spider should be a criminal no 
more. That time has arrived. I have 
finished after to-night. My men and 
women will be rewarded and will go 
their several ways. And you, too, shall 
he rewarded. What reward do you ex- 
pect, Bertram blaine?” 

The supercriminal stared at the man 
before him, but Blaine made no reply. 
He was gasping for breath. Abject 
terror was in his face. He could not 
meet The Spider’s eyes. He looked at 
the masked men against the wall, 
gulped, tried to speak and could not. 

“IT am waiting for you to name the 
reward,” The Spider. said. 

“Mercy—mercy!” Blaine begged. 


“Did you show me mercy?” the 
supercriminal asked. “You see my 
crippled legs, my repulsive face. I once 


was one of the best-looking young men 
in Paris. That is your fault. The 
scars on my body—they are your fault. 
The hours and days of pain—all your 
fault. All because you played the trai- 
tor, Bertram Blaine!” 

“T—I was young and 
“You were twenty-six, to be exact 
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—old enough to know the meaning of 
loyalty. When you joined my band 
you were made acquainted with the 
penalty for treason. You were old 
enough to understand. There is no 
excuse. I could have had you slain 
within a year, but I preferred to wait, 
to let you suffer as I suffered, to let 
you live in continual fear. What re- 
ward do you expect?” 

The Spider spoke the last sentence 
in ringing tones. Bertram Blaine 
gurgled low in his throat, but could 
speak no words. [le was breathing in 
gasps, his face was ashen, he struggled 
at his bonds and then sank back in the 
chair. 

“T have been investigating you re- 
cently,” The Spider said. “You have 
left of your fortune about eighteen 
thousand dollars in cash. It has been 
deposited in two banks, but to-day 
every cent was withdrawn. Some of 
my people did it with forged checks 
and letters of instruction.” 

“TH—I'll declare the 
and-——”’ 

“You will not have the chance, Ber- 
tram Blaine. In addition to that money, 
you had in this house, in a hidden place, 
bonds that are negotiable and are val- 
ued at about fifty thousand dollars. 
Less than half an hour ago, Bertram 
Blaine, one of my men removed them. 
You had an interest in a certain manu- 
facturing company; iate yesterday 
afternoon that company went into the 
hands of a receiver. I arranged that, 
Bertram Blaine. You'd be informed 
of it within a few hours—if you were 
here to receive the information.” 

“You fiend!” 

“Hard names do not hurt me, Blaine. 
I have been through the fire, thanks to 
you! You are stripped clean; you have 
nothing left. This property is worth 
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a few thousand, but it will not be here 
long.” 

“What do you mean?” Blaine asked. 
“Tell me what you mean?” 
















“It is very simple. I believe in just 
retribution, Blaine!” The Spider said. 
“T intend to give you a dose of your 
own medicine. Since you have not been 
committing crimes, I cannot send the 
police down upon you as you sent them 
upon me. But I can do the rest. I was 
penned in a burning house, Blaine, 
through your fault. And you'll™be 
penned in a burning house—in this one. 
There is one difference: I was rescued, 
but there will be nobody to rescue you!” 

Now Bertram Blaine shrieked like 
a maniac, and tugged again at the bonds 
that would not give. Warwick, stand- 
ing against the wall, felt some sorrow 
for the man, felt horror at what The 
Spider had said he contemplated. He 
could not believe that the supercriminal 
would do such a thing. He could not 
believe that Silvia’s uncle would create 
such a horror, though Bertram Blaine 
might deserve it. He stood against the 
vall and said no word. 

“At the time you turned against me, 
a physician saved my life,” The Spider 
went on. “He was a young American 
physician who happened to be studying 
in Paris at the time. He may have 
guessed that I was a criminal, but he 
asked no questions. He was a physi- 
cian—and a gentleman. He saved me, 
Bertram Blaine, and said nothing to 
anybody about his suspicions. I am re- 
warding him, too. 

“He has struggled through the years, 
and at present is in this city. He has 
a wife, children grown. But he has 
not wealth. Do you know what is go- 
ing to happen to that man, Blaine? He 
is going to find suddenly that everything 
he touches turns to gold. I am arrange- 
ing that. He will have great good for- 
tune within the next year. Perhaps I 
shall send him word anonymously that 
the man whose life he saved in Paris 
twenty years ago is repaying the debt. 
For I always repay debts, Bertram 
Blaine, no matter what sort they are!” 

Blaine no longer was listening. He 
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struggled against the bonds that held 
him, in a futile effort to get free. Tears 
were streaming down his cheeks, and 
now and then he shrieked like a mad- 
man. 

“You must give me some credit,” 
The Spider said; “I waited until you 
were alone in the world. I did not 
strike while your wife lived, for I had 
no wish to make an innocent woman 
suffer for something that you had done. 
3ut now you stand alone—and your 
time has come!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LANDREN AND JONES. 


AVING recovered from Togo’s 
double assault, Landren and 
Jones sat up on the floor of the shack, 
felt of their sore throats, and finally 
figured out what had happened. 

With one accord they dashed from 
the shack, to find that their erstwhile 
prisoner had flown, They reached the 
path and ray down it to the road, hav- 
ing in mind that Togo undoubtedly 
would make for that and start back 
toward the city. 

The man for whom Landren and 
Jones were working had told them noth- 
ing except that an enterprise was afoot, 
and that it was his wish to outwit The 
Spider and his people and beat him to 
the loot. It was the task of Landren 
and Jones to keep Togo out of the way, 
for the man who employed them judged 
that John Warwick would have this 
case in charge and that Togo would 
aid him. 

This employer was a master-crimi- 
nal himself, and Landren and Jones 
knew what they might expect if 
they allowed their prisoner to escape. 
They reached the road, but found no 
Togo. They went on to the river and 
saw the motor boat cutting through 
the water. As Togo lighted the lamps 
they recognized him. 
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Near by was another dock, where 
there was a launch owned by fisher- 
men. Landren and Jones got the 
launch, started it, crept out to the 
middle of the stream, and went in pur- 
suit. 

The motor boat driven by Togo was 
a speedy craft while the launch of the 
fishermen was not. Togo landed at 
the clubhouse to telephone, and was on 
his way again before Landren and 
Jones could overhaul him. They fol- 
lowed him down the stream, noted 
where he finally landed, landed there 
themselves and took after him. 

They were in time to'see Togo jump 
into the taxicab, and Landren over- 
heard his orders to the chauffeur. 
Togo was not to be blamed for that. 
The chauffeur was deaf, and he was 
forced to speak loudly; moreover, he 
did not suspect anybody elise to be in 
the neighborhood. , 

It took Landren and Jones some time 
to get another cab, for they were obliged 
to go several blocks down the street, 
telephone for one from an all-night 
drug store, and wait until it came out 
from the central part of town. 

When the taxi finally arrived they 
drove as quickly as possible to the ad- 
dress they had heard Togo give, which 
was nothing more than a street corner. 
In that section of the city, however, 
there were not many residences near 
any one corner, and Landren and Jones 
began working through elimination. 

Hiding behind a clump of brush, 
they observed a limousine drive up to 
the curb, three men get out and hurry 
toward the residence of Bertram 
Blaine, and afterward saw two other 
men carry another between them and go 
up the walk toward the house. Lan- 
dren and Jones made bold to follow. 

They found that the front of the 
house was not guarded, and they heard 
voices on the second floor. Slipping 
into the house, they went through the 
hall to the bottom of the stairs and 
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stopped there to listen. 
heard was ample. 

“The Spider!” Landren gasped. “T’d 
like to see that bird!” 

“What we want to see is that Jap,” 
Jones reminded him. 

“Well, here is where he came, and 
so here must be the place the boss was 
going to work,” Landren said. “li we 
show up now, it'll convince the boss 
that we’re after our man, anyway.” 

They went up the stairs slowly, cau- 
tiously, and reached the hall on the 
second floor. They slipped along the 
hall—and one of the masked men 
stepped from the room. 

Automatics spit fire, bullets whistled. 
Warwick, Togo, and the others rushed 
into the hall. Landren and Jones, find- 
ing things too hot for them, started 
down the stairs, and Landren, who was 
first, fell. Jones tripped over his pros- 
trate body, and Togo and one of ihe 
other men grappled with them. 

It was a short baitle and a decisive 
victory. Landren and Jones were car- 
ried up the stairs and propped against 
the wall at one end of the hall, while 
Warwick went in to whisper into The 
Spider’s ear. 

“Bring them here!” The Spider said. 

Landren and Jones were carried into 
the room where Bertram Blaine was 
tied to his chair, and the supercriminal 
looked them over, and then laughed. 


“Poor, would-be criminals!” The 
Spider said. “What are you doing 
here?” 


“We're after that Jap, if you want 
to know,” Landren said. 

“Ah! So you are the men who de- 
coyed Togo, and afterward feit his 
fingers at your throats, are you?” The 
Spider asked. “It interests me to know 
why you did such a thing.” 

“I guess you know, all! right,” said 
Jones. 

“T know,” said The Spider, “that you 
have made a mistake. I know that a 


certain little deal some of my people 
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have on to-night has attracted the atten- 
tion of the man for whom you work. 
But he made a grave mistake. I under- 
stand why he decoyed the Japanese 
away, and why he had other men make 
an attempt to hold prisoner a member 
of my band. The mistake he made was 
in this—that the men he feared did not 
have orders to engage in that particular 
bit of work. Understand? The task 
has been accomplished by others while 
you men followed a false scent.” 

“Well, what you goin’ to do with 
us?” Jones asked. 

“I am not interested in you,” The 
Spider said. “You are small fry. I 
talk freely, because every man here is 
a member of my band except one— 
and he will be unable to reveal any- 
thing after to-night. But, since you 
interested yourselves in my affairs, I 
suppose there should be some punish- 
ment.” 

“You'd better be careful!” Landren 
warned him. 

“Bah! You should know with whom 
you are dealing,” The Spider said. “I am 
about to set fire to this house, leaving 
that creature you see tied in the chair 
to die as the flames spread. It will 
look better, I think, if the authorities 
find three bodies in the ruins. They 
can draw their own conclusions, then. 

Mr. Blaine, as he is known, has the 
“reputation of being a very” eccentric 
man. It will be supposed that he had 
mysterious visitors, that there was a 
quarrel or something of the sort, foul 
play, possibly robbery, and afterward 
the fire.” 

“You—you mean——” Jones gasped. 

“Small fry—but you will help in my 
plan,” The Spider assured him. 

Blaine had ceased his sobbing, and 
now he began shrieking at the super- 
criminal again. 

“I was young—young!” he cried. 
“Have mercy!” 

“You did not have mercy on me. 
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There is but one reward for a traitor,” 
The Spider reminded him. 

He clapped his fat hands together. 
Two of the masked men carried him 
in the chair to a place near the door. 
He whispered to another, and Landren 
and Jones were seized, bound and 
gagged with bedclothing, and fastened 
to other chairs and placed one on each 
side of Bertram Blaine. 

“If you have any prayers to say, 
Bertram Blaine, say them now,” The 
Spider said. “Shriek, if you like— 
for none will hear you. I have gagged 
these other men, for I do not care to 
have too much noise, but it is my pleas- 
ure that you shriek while the flames 
are spreading about you.” 

Warwick stepped to the supercrimi- 
nal’s side and whispered in his ear. 

“Is there not some other way?” he 
asked. “I cannot endure to see you do 
such a thing, sir. Think of what it 
will mean to me to carry the secret all 
my life. Think what Silvia would 
think, if she knew!” 

“This is my affair!” The Spider said. 

“T ask no mercy for that wretch, sir. 
He deserves what any man can give 
him. But is there not some other way?” 

“Wait,” The Spider said. 

He faced Bertram Blaine again. 

“T am going to have my men carry 
me away, Blaine,” he said. “And then 
they will drench the house with oil, and 
apply a match. I regret only that I 
cannot remain in the neighborhood long 
enough to see the end. This is retribu- 
tion, Blaine—justice.” 

“Mercy—mercy !” 
again. 

Landren and Jones were struggling 
in a futile effort to free themselves. 
Their eyes were wide and agony was 
in their faces. Perspiration stood out 
on their foreheads. 

“It is bad for those two men,” said 
The Spider, “but that is what they get 
for trying to interfere with my busi- 
ness. They should have known better. 


Blaine begged 
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I cannot allow them to go now, of 
course.” 

Jones gurgled, and, at a motion from 
the supercriminal, one of the men re- 
moved the gag. 

“Let us go!” Jones said. “We ain’t 
done nothin’ to be killed for.” 

“And have you relate what you have 
seen and heard here to-night?” The 
Spider asked. 

“We won't do that—you know we 
won't!” 

“Yes, I know you'll not,” The Spider 
said. “I was just frightening you a 
bit. I am going to release you, and 
you'll forget what you have ‘seen and 
heard. If you do not you know what 
to expect.” 

“We'll leave town,” Jones promised. 

“That will not be necessary, unless 
you care to do so. I would rather have 
you return to your employer and tell 
him for me that he can do as he pleases 
hereafter. The Spider is disbanding 
his people and ceasing work. You may 
tell him that. You will say nothing 
about this for a very differ 1t reason.” 
The Spider glared at the ...4 who had 
called himself Jones. “There is a little 
matter of a murder in Chicago,” he 
went on. “You know all about it— 
end so do i. I have your record, you 
know, and it is all ready to be handed 
to the police if you do not behave.” 

“TN—Tl do anything you say!” 
Jones gasped. “I didn’t think anybody 
knew that!’ 

“As for you,” said The Spider, fac- 
ing Landren, “I have enough informa- 
tion to send you up for life, if it should 
be handed to the police. Do you think 
you can forget what you have seen and 
reard here to-night?” 

Landren, whose gag had not been 
removed, nodded his head violently. 

“Take them down the stairs and keep 
them there until we have finished,” The 
Spider instructed two of his men. “And 
now we'll attend to Bertram Blaine!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE PORTFOLIO. 


HE SPIDER looked across the 
room at his victim, at the man 
whose treason twenty years before had 
caused him a decade of suffering, 
Once more his eyes flashed with anger, 
and Bertram Blaine cringed. 

“The day of retribution!” The Spider 
said. “It has been long delayed in your 
case, Bertram Blaine, but it is here at 
last. You have a few minutes left of 
life; make the most of them. If there 
is any request that I can grant—— A 
condemned nian always has a last re- 
quest granted, you know.” 

Blaine licked’ his dry lips. His eyes 
were burning. His face was flushed 
now instead of white. There was some- 
thing of resignation in his countenance. 

“It will profit you nothing—to kill 
me,” he said finally, in a low voice. 

“T am not doing it for profit,” The 
Spider said. “It is merely a matter 
of handing out justice.” 

“And who are you to judge?” 

“T am the one most interested, the 
wronged party,” replied the super- 
criminal. “TI have not judged hastily, 
you must admit. I have waited almost 
twenty years before pronouncing sen 
tence upon you, Bertram Blaine.” 

The Spider turned to the men stand- 
ing against the wall and clapped his 
hands again. Two of the men hurried 
out. 

“They will spill oil throughout the 
house,’ The Spider told Bertram 
Blaine. “It is an old house, and dry, 
and it will burn quickly. We will fire 
it in half a dozen places at once. By 
the time the flames are discovered and 
the firemen reach this spot, the entire 
residence will be a rearing furnace. It 
will be an easy death, Bertram Blaine. 
You will not be kept in suspense long. 
And so, if you have any prayers to 
say, attend to them now. There might 
not be time a little later in the night.” 
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“Ts there—no way——”’ Blaine stam- 
mered. 

“No way out for you,” The Spider 
said. “Did you expect to go free? 
Did you think that I would forget? 
You ‘must have expected punishment 
such as this, must have known that it 
would come some day.” 

One of the men passed the open door. 
He had an oil can in his hands and ap- 
peared to be pouring oil along the hall- 
wav. bertram Blaine looked out and 
saw him, and shrieked again. 

“It is almost time,” The Spider said. 

Once more he clapped his hands, and 
two of the men picked up Bertram 
Blaine and the chair in which he was 
lashed, and put it in the middle of the 
room. One of the men opened a win- 
dow. 

“We will leave windows open on the 
lower floor, and an excellent draft will 
be created,” The Spider said, chuckling 
horribly. “The flames will rush up the 
stairway and pour through this room. 
Mr. Blaine will know what it means 
to feel them licking at him, to feel their 
searing touch to fight to keep from 
breathing, when breathing means quick 
and terrible death.” 

Bertram Blaine had ceased shriek- 
ing now, and once more there was a 
look of resignation in his face. He 
seemed to be fighting to control him- 
self. He looked across the room and 
met The Spider’s eyes. 

“There is something—that should be 
done,” he gasped. 

“And what is that?” 

“I want to leave a message—to write 
a note,” Blaine went on, speaking as 
if with difficulty. “If you are a man 
you will allow me to do that. It will 
take only a moment.” 

“What sort of note?” 

“You may read it—and deliver it for 
nre—a fterward.” 

“Very well,” The Spider said. 

“There is a portfolio—on the table 
in the next room.” 
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The Spider motioned to Togo, who 
hurried into the adjoining room and 
returned with what Bertram Blaine re- 
quired. It appeared to be an ordinary 
leather portfolio and writing pad. The 
Spider motioned again, and Togo and 
one of the other men unlashed Blaine’s 
wrists and arms. 

“Write what you wish, but be quick 
about it,” The Spider directed. “I shall 
give you four or five minutes, but no 
longer. It is within two hours of day- 
light.” 

Bertram Blaine looked across the 
room at the supercriminal again. 

“You won't let me off?” he asked. 

“No. You must pay!’ 

“T feared that it would come some 
day,” Blaine said. “I always have 
feared it. You say that you have suf- 
fered, but so have I. You don’t know 
what it is to live a score of years in 
fear of something. I—I am rather 
glad that this is the end of it. I have 
nothing left for which to live.” 

He unfastened the clasp of the 
leather portfolio, looked at The Spider 
again, his face went white, his eyes 
glittered, and then seemed to glaze as 
he threw back the lid of the portfolio. 
There was a flash of flame, and a cloud 
of bluish vapor enveloped his head. 

“Back! Out of here!” The Spider 
commanded hoarsely. 

Warwick and Togo picked him up 
with his chair and hurried into the 
hall with him, and the other men 
tumbled out at his heels. Warwick 
glanced. back into the room. Bertram 
Blaine’s head had fallen forward, his 
arms hung lifelessly at his sides. That 
one glance was enough to tell John 
Warwick that Bertram Blaine was 
dead. 

The cloud of bluish vapor was swirl- 
ing through the window one of The 
Spider’s men had opened a few min- 
utes before. There was a peculiar odor 
in the air for an instant, and then it 
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was gone. They carried The Spider 
back into the room. 

“So he nerved himself to commit 
suicide,” the supercriminal said. “It 
may interest you to know, John, that 
I had no intention of burning him up, 
as I said. I could not bring myself to 
do that. But I did mean to make him 
suffer from fear of a horrible death. 
Well, he has suffered that. I cannot 
regret his death. He deserved the 
penalty; he admitted it. If we ex- 
amine that portfolio I think we shall 
find that it is an ingenuous thing. By 
opening the lid, Bertram Blaine prob- 
ably caused a small bomb to explode, 
a bomb filled with a deadly gas, one 
whiff of which was enough to cause 
instant death. Take off those bonds 
and stretch him on the bed. Close the 
window. Turn off the lights and leave 
everything in the house as it should 
be. They will find him soon and think 
that he died while asleep.” 

Warwick and one of the other men 
carried The Spider to the lower floor 
while the work was being done. Then 
they left the house, carefully locking 
the front door behind them. The win- 
dow Warwick had cut out was the only 
thing to show that the house had been 
entered. 

They carried the supercriminal to the 
limousine, which was on the driveway 
now, with all its lights extinguished. 
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sprang up behind the wheel, snapped 
on the lights, and started the car. They 
drove rapidly toward the central part 
of the city. 

“Well, John, this is the end,” The 
Spider said. “Dll drop you and Togo 
where you say, some place near your 
rooms. I have two men at home who 
will carry me into the house. 

“Come up this evening, John; come 
to see Silvia and me. I am The Spider 
no longer, you know—l’m just a 
crippled old man who wants to see his 
niece happy. I’ve a fortune, John, and 
I am going to use it in doing good. 
Perhaps that will be atonement in part 
for the life of crime I have led. Come 
up early, for Silvia will be waiting for 
you.” 

Warwick and Togo got out at a cer- 
tain corner, and The Spider’s limousine 
went on down the avenue. Fifteen 
minutes later Warwick and Togo were 
safe in the suite. 

“My word!” Warwick gasped. “All 
this, what? Poor old Bertram Blaine! 
done, eh? I’m a decent citizen -after 
this, what? Poor old Bertram Blaine! 
But the chap had it coming to him, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes, sar,” said Togo. 

“Honorable Jap, henceforth you are 
a valet only. There will be no more 
wild adventures. I am about to become 
a married man, and must—er—settle 





down. What? Precisely! Quite so! 
My word!” 


The Spider’s men scattered, all except 
Warwick and Togo. The chauffeur 
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BLOODHOUNDS DIDN'T CATCH THESE CONVICTS 


A® a safeguard against recapture Ed Jenkins and Carl West, convicts, who 

recently escaped from a chain gang near Atlanta, Georgia, took the two 
prison bloodhounds with them. A four-pound chunk of raw meat, stolen from 
the prison kitchen, was used by the convicts to win the affectionate regard of 
the animals. Looking upon the men as providers of good red meat, the blood- 
hounds trotted along beside them when they made their escape. By this trick 
Jenkins and West were able to gain several hours on their pursuers and to place 
a cold trail behind them by leaving the vicinity of the prison in a railroad freight 
car. 
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1 -THE SHOOTING 


T was one of those winter 
afternoons when the blue sky 
and bright sunshine seem to 
give living its finest zest. All 
New York had turned out to revel in 
the smiling weather. Broadway, then 
the center of fashion—for the day was 
Saturday, January 6, 1872—was un- 
usually crowded. At four o'clock the 
doors of the various theaters had been 
flung open and the matinee audiences 
were streaming into the strects. The 
bells of Trinity Church had just struck 
quarter past the hour, when a carriage 
drove up to the ladies’ entrance of the 
Grand Central Hotel: and from it de- 
scended Colonel James Fisk, a hand- 
some, well-dressed, soldierly man of 
thirty-five years of age. Comptroller 
of the Erie Railway, colonel of the 
Ninth New York Regiment, admiral of 
the Narragansett Steamship Line, mil- 
lionaire and a famous and spectacular 
speculator in Wall Street, he was one 
of the most picturesque figures of the 
town. He was on his way to pay 
a visit to some ladies who lived in the 
hotel. 

On the first floor of the hotel a young 
man had been walking up and down the 
corridor for several minutes, occasion- 
ally looking down the ladies’ staircase 
toward the street. This was Edward 
S. Stokes, a man of fashion, also a spec- 
ulator, and a former friend and busi- 
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ness associate of Fisk; but now his 
bitterest enemy. 

Pistol in hand, Stokes waited until 
Fisk descended from his carriage and 
started up the stairs. Seven steps up 
there was a small landing stage. Paus- 
ing here for an instant, Fisk looked up 
and saw his enemy confronting him, 
weapon in hand. The pistol flashed, 
and Fisk fell, shot through the body, 
rose, received another wound in the 
arm, and slipped down to the bottom of 
the stairs. 

Stokes walked to the ladies’ parlor 
and threw the still-smoking Derringer 
upon the sofa; then, stepping back into 
the passage again, he walked leisurely 
down the main staircase. To a man 
whom he met he remarked: ‘“There’s a 
man shot; send for a doctor quickly.” 
Mr. Powers, the proprietor, thinking 
Stokes’ hurried departure suspicious, 
caught him, and, after a momentary 
struggle, Stokes surrendered himself 
and was taken captive by the hotel man, 
pending the arrival of the police. After 
having been identified by Fisk, who was 
being undressed in a room in the hotel, 
Stokes was conveyed to the Mercer 
Street station house, and the next morn- 
ing to the Tombs. 

In room number 213 of the hotel the 
doctors were probing for the ball, but 
could not find it. It was seen that the 
condition of the wounded man was criti- 
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cal in the extreme. Coroner Young was 
summoned and a jury impaneled, and 
the wounded man’s ante-mortem depo- 
sition was taken and signed by him, 
whereupon the jury returned the fol- 
lowing verdict: 

That James Fisk, junior, came to his in- 
juries by pistol-shot wounds, at the hands of 
Edward S. Stokes, at the Grand Central Ho- 
tel, January 6, 1872. 

Early the next morning it was seen 
that Fisk was dying. His wife, who 
arrived from Boston in response to a 
telegram, reached his side too late for 
recognition. A _ little before eleven 
o’clock Fisk was dead. 

The body, which was exposed in the 
private parlor, was seen by hundreds 
during the hour or two following the 
end. The scene was a most dramatic 
one. Fisk had been one of the leaders 
in the Tweed and Erie “rings.’”” None 
of his associates in civic corruption had 
visited him during his last hours, but 
now Jay Gould came in and took his 
seat a few feet away from the body, 
which he regarded dispassionately, the 
only person in the room who seemed to 
be unmoved. The disgraced Tammany 
chieftain, William F. Tweed, stole in 
also, and followed the removal of the 
coffin through the passages of the hotel 
with uncovered head. The body lay in 
state in the Opera House on January 
oth, and it seemed as though all New 
York was endeavoring to pay its last 
respects to the dead financier. Many 
touching leave-takings occurred, and 
then followed a military march through 
the city streets, after the coffin, covered 
with the battle-flag of the Ninth Regi- 
ment. The body was dressed in the 
uniform of a colonel. Through densely 
crowded streets the procession passed 
to the depot of the New Haven Rail- 
road, and as the body sped northward 
through the snows toward Brattleboro, 
for burial there, at every station multi- 
tudes assembled to see the flashing 
lights of the train. Yet Fisk had never 


seen a shot fired in action. His colonel- 
ship was a purely honorary one. He 
had laid hold of the imagination of the 
crowd by reason of the picturesque 
qualities of his personality and the reck- 
lessness of his career. 

He was born in the hamlet of Poy- 
nal, Vermont, in September, 1835. Be- 
fore he was out of his teens he was 
acting as tent hand and assistant door- 
keeper to Van Ambergh, the famous 
circus man. As circus man and ped- 
dler, he contrived to see a good. deal 
of the world during several years, 
Afterward he returned to Vermont and 
opened a dry goods store, obtaining so 
many customers that he was bought out 
by Jordan, Marsh & Co., of Boston, 
who gave him a position with them. 
The outbreak of the Civil War turned 
his heart to thoughts of profit. Hap- 
pening to find a stock of old blankets 
in his employer’s store one day, he hur- 
ried to Washington, spent a few days 
there living in style and giving expen- 
sive dinners at which costly wines were 
served, and ended by selling the blan- 
kets at a handsome figure and securing 
a contract for an immense quantity 
more. 

His firm, delighted, made him a part- 
ner. But Fisk was so smart that they 
considered him a dangerous man. In 
1865 they bought him out for nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars. Then 
followed a period of little success, but 
after he had opened a broker’s office 
in New York the agency for the sale 
of the Bristol Line of steamships 
brought him a second fortune. 

Fisk and Jay Gould now determined 
to become the owners of the Erie Rail- 
road. To effect this, they began the 
prosecution of Mr. Eldridge, the presi- 
dent, for fraudulently using five million 
dollars of the company’s money to se- 
cure the passage of the bill which had 
enabled them to increase the stock. 
This brought about Eldridge’s resigna- 
tion, and Jay Gould became president. 
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The famous overissue of the Erie 
stock, by which the capital of the road 
was nominally increased from nineteen 
to thirty-four millions, accompanied by 
maneuvering of the market which pro- 
duced a fall in the price of from 72 to 
35, netted Fisk more than a million dol- 
lars. 

One of Gould’s most spectacular 
achievements was his “Black Friday” 
operation. On Friday, September 24, 
1869, his “ring” secured a “corner” in 
all the salable gold in the market, send- 
ing up the price from 142 to 160, This 
led to the worst day of panic on record, 
and, with ruin confronting thousands 
of operators, President Grant ordered 
the sale of $5,000,000 of gold coin, thus 
breaking the “corner.” With character- 
istic effrontery, Fisk repudiated his 
verbal contracts, and his Tammany as- 
sociations enabled him to escape the 
law. 

About this time he bought Pike’s 
Opera House and several small theaters, 

One more incident in Visk’s career 
is too extraordinary to be omitted here. 
In 1865, becoming convinced that the 
fall of Richmond was inevitable, al- 
though Confederate bonds still sold at 
80, he bought the fastest steamer on the 
market, sent her to Halifax, and kept 
her there, with fires banked and steam 
up, for thirteen days, at the same time 
securing contro! of all available tele- 
graph wires. The moment Richmond 
fell he hurried her across the Atlantic, 
the passage being made in six and a 
half days, and the vessel arriving five 
days ahead of the one that carried the 
news. It was Fisk’s plan to sell all the 
Confederate bonds upon the markei, as 
long as anybody would buy, “following 
the market clear down to zero.” When 
the news of the fall of Richmond came, 
and Confederate bonds fell to 22, Fisk 
thought he had cleaned out London. 
No less a sum thai. uve hundred mil- 
lion dollars should have been his—but 
for the caution of an agent, who had 
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countermanded his orders and_ in- 
structed Fisk’s representative not to sell 
to the value of more than five million 
dollars. No wonder that James Fisk 
dazzled and captivated New York! 

Stokes and Tisk had been for some 
time in business together. Stokes was 
not a spectacular character like Fisk, 
but he was known as a bold speculator, 
and he earned a reputation for honesty 
by paying off all his creditors, in spite 
of his legal discharge from bankruptcy, 
after the destruction by fire of his oil 
refinery. Stokes soon built up his fac- 
tory again, and Fisk and he entered into 
a partnership to furnish oil to the Erie 
Railroad Company. 

They soon became great friends. 
Stokes often dined at the house of a 
certain Josephine Mansfield, with whom 
Fisk was infatuated. The older man 
had bought this woman a brownstone 
house in a fashionable part of New 
York, had settled thousands upon her, 
and gave her carriages and a whole ret- 
inue of servants. That he introduced 
his partner to her may be taken as the 
measure of his friendship for him. He 
trusted entirely to Stokes’ sense of 
honor and Josephine’s gratitude—two 
broken reeds, as he discovered when 
friends began to warn him of the at- 
tachment existing between the pair. 
When his remonstrances failed of effect 
Fisk forbade Stokes the house; Stokes 
laughed at him. Finally Fisk had 
Stokes arrested late on the evening of 
Saturday, January 4, 1871, on a charge 
of embezzlement, so timing his act that 
Stokes could obtain no bail until Mon- 
day morning. The case was speedily 
dismissed, and Stokes, in turn, had Fisk 
arrested on a charge of conspiracy and 
false imprisonment. An intricate law- 
suit followed, owing to Fisk’s repudia- 
tion of the verbal agreements by which 
the partners were to supply the Erie 
Railroad with oil; but only the lawyers 
benefited from it. 

All this while Stokes had been a wel- 
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come visitor at the house of Josephine 
Mansfield, who had been the power be- 
hind the throne in New York’s’ civic 
politics and had been a dominating in- 
fluence in the Erie, thanks to Fisk’s in- 
fatuation for her. Several quarrels and 
reconciliations between her benefactor 
and herself were followed by complete 
estrangement and enmity between 
the two. Then it was that Stokes and 
Miss Mansfield put their heads together 
to extort a huge sum from the 
“colonel.” 

She claimed that Fisk owed her forty 
thousand dollars, and, in default of pay- 
ment, threatened to publish letters from 
him incriminating him and the Tam- 
many leaders in schemes to swindle the 
Erie stockholders. Fisk secured an in- 
junction forbidding the publication of 
his correspondence, on the ground that 
it was “scandalous and _ irrelevant.” 
But Stokes, having secured copies of 
these documents, announced that it was 
his intention to defy the injunction and 
give them to the world unless he were 
paid two hundred thousand dollars. 
Fisk suggested that the matter be arbi- 
trated. Stokes accepted the proposition 
and agreed upon Mr. Clarence Seward 
as arbitrator, Mr. Seward found 
against Stokes on all points except one 
—he awarded him the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars for the false arrest and 
imprisonment to which he had been 
subjected. Naturally the relations be- 
tween the two men grew more strained 
than ever. 

On the day of the murder one of 
the innumerable matters at issue be- 
tween them had been heard in court, 
and Fisk had subjected Miss Mansfield, 
who was on the witness stand, to a 
severe “grilling.” After leaving the 
court Stokes was seen at Delmonico’s; 
later he went to the house of Miss 
Mansfield, arriving a few minutes after 
Fisk had left. It is known that Fisk 
had gone there to apologize for the 
manner in which he had treated the 


woman on the witness stand and that 
he had offered her a large sum in com- 
pensation; and it had been surmised 
that he informed her of his intention 
to pay a visit to his friends at the 
Grand Central Hotel. In that manner 
Stokes may have learned of Fisk’s 
movements. While Stokes was at the 
house one of his friends hastened up 
with the news that Disk had sworn out 
a warrant for the arrest of the pair 
on a charge of blackmail. A colored boy 
named King, who served in the Mans- 
field home, had heard Josephive and 
Stokes planning to extort the sum of 
two hundred thousand dollars for the 
letters and had given information to 
Fisk. Stokes shouted that Fisk had 
signed his death warrant, hurried out 
of the house, and took up his post in 
the corridor of the hotel, where, a very 
few minutes afterward, Fisk received 
his fatal wound. 

The influences behind Fisk had been 
powerful ones, and the public, enraged 
at his death, had little sympathy to 
spend upon the slayer. The trial began 
on June 19, and on the morning of July 
15th, after a deliberation of forty hours, 
the jury announced that they were un- 
able to agree upon their verdict and 
were discharged. It was reported that 
they stood seven for murder and five for 
acquittal. Stokes was remanded to the 
Tombs, and it was not until December 
18th that the second trial began. 

Fisk had been looked upon as a public 
benefactor, and so great was the exas- 
peration against Stokes that during the 
early days of his incarceration a rumor 
had reached police headquarters that 
the members of the Ninth Regiment 
were in council at their armory and in- 
tended to force an entrance to the 
prison, seize Stokes and lynch him. A 
force of five hundred police was de- 
tailed to protect the prisoner. Though 
this proved to be a canard, the prejudice 
of the public was still more strongly 
aroused against the prisoner by news- 

















paper statements falsely attributed to 
him. The whole power of Tammany 
and the Erie allies was brought to bear 
upon the slayer. Women of loose char- 
acter were admitted to the corridor of 
the jail to gaze upon him, and on the 
following day it would be reported that 
they had visited him in the capacity of 
friends. His enemies used not only 
such means to attack him, but even the 
drama. In the early part of May a 
play in three acts, entitled, “Black I*ri- 
day,” was brought out at Niblo’s, and 
ran for five nights to huge audiences. 
On the sixth day Niblo’s caught fire 
and was totally destroyed. 

3ut by the time the second trial came 
on public opinion was slowly veering 
round in favor of the accused man. 
In the first place, Stokes had devoted 
friends. His counsel, John Graham, 
had fought like a lion for him, although 
he afterward abandoned him because of 
his indiscreet utterances while in prison. 
Little additional evidence was brought 
out during the second trial, except that 
it was shown that [Fisk’s private sec- 
retary had applied for board at the 
house where one of the principal wit- 
nesses for the prosecution was stay- 


ing. The trial lasted fourteen days 
and terminated in a verdict of guilty 
of murder in the first degree. The 
theory of the defense, that Stokes 
fired to avoid being shot by Fisk, 


vas discredited; the jury gave cre- 
dence to the theory of the prosecu- 
tion that he had waylaid his victim 
in order to murder him. The jury were 
out three hours. On Monday, Janu- 
ary 6th, just one year from the firing 
of the shot, Stokes was brought into 
court and senienced to be hanged on 
February 28, 1873. He betrayed great 
emotion and shouted that Jay Gould’s 
money had been used to secure his 
conviction. 

Stokes was placed in the condemned 
cell in the Tombs. By January 12th his 
counsel had his bill of exceptions ready 
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to file, and on January 27th he appeared 
before Judge Noah Davis to have the 
verdict set aside. The matter was 
argued before Judge Boardman, and 
on February 14th, the judge, in an 
elaborated opinion, denied the prisoner 
a new trial. At two o’clock on the 
following day Judge Davis granted a 
writ of error and stay of proceedings, 
much to the surprise of the public, and 
Stokes, previously with only two weeks 
of life before him, now secured an in- 
definite reprieve. 

At least a year must now elapse be- 
fore the execution. All through his 
ordeal Stokes had seemed to manifest 
indifference and confidence in his ulti- 
mate liberation, yet now that he was 
removed from beneath the shadow of 
the gallows he gave way to an outburst 
of delight. But on May 7th the 
supreme court denied Stokes’ applica- 
tion for a new trial, by two to one. The 
last chance lay in the appellate court, 
and on June toth, all three judges con- 
curred in ordering a new trial. 

On October 14, 1873, Stokes for the 
third time faced a jury, before Judge 
Noah Davis. Many circumstances had 
changed since his conviction. The 
Tammany ring had been crushed and 
broken, and Fisk’s friends had scat- 
tered. Public opinion was now largely 
upon the prisoner’s side. 

New material evidence was, on this 
occasion, given on behalf of the pris- 
oner, Stokes testified that he believed 
his lawyers had been in a conspiracy 
against him in the interest of Fisk; that 
he had been afraid of Fisk’s hired 
bullies, know as the Lynch gang. One 
of the witnesses of the murder gave evi- 
dence to the effect that Fisk remarked 
io him after the shooting, “He was a 
little too quick for me this time,” sug- 
gesting that the millionaire had been 
ready to shoot Stokes. 

Mr. Fisk’s tailor testified that he had 
made the trousers which Fisk wore on 
the day of the murder; he also testified 
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that he never made pistol pockets unless 
they were ordered, that Fisk always 
personally ordered his clothes, and that 
the trousers had a pistol pocket. 

The witness who undoubtedly saved 
Stokes’ life was Patrick Logan, an ex- 
pbliceman. He testified that he was a 
court officer at the first trial of Stokes, 
and that he took charge of one of two 
hotel servants who had given evidence 
against the prisoner. On the way back 
to the House of Detention the man 
said that he was glad he had not 
been placed on the witness stand that 
day. 

“How is that?” asked the witness. 
“Because,” answered the man, “tL 
didn’t study what I have to say. I 
didn’t read it.” 

The man added that his evidence had 
been written down for him; that his 
comrade, the other servant, was so 
smart that he could repeat his evidence 
a hundred times without missing a 
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word; and that they were each to re- 
ceive one thousand dollars. 

After Stokes’ conviction fhe follow- 
ing letter had been sent to him by a 
man named Comer, who had been Fisk’s 
secretary : 

Ep: Forgive me. I did but my duty. Re- 
member me to the colonel when you see 
him, and tell him that the Gould affair is 
coming out all right. 

This letter, fiendish in its  cold- 
blooded suggestiveness, was put into 
evidence and undoubtedly played upon 
the sympathies of the jurymen. 

After an absence of seven hours the 
jury returned a verdict of guilty of 
manslaughter in the third degree. Re- 
marking that they had exceeded, and 
more than exceeded, all the mercy that 
should be extended, judge 
tenced Stokes to imprisonment at hard 
labor for the term of four years. 

So ended one of the most dramatic 
murder cases in the annals of crime. 
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“NORTHWEST MOUNTED” MAY USE AEROPLANES 


T is expected that Canada, at least in its sparsely settled districts, will soon 

follow the lead of New York City in adding an aéro squadron to its police 

force. At present vast stretches of prairie and forest are paroled by that justly 
famous organization, the Roval Northwest Mounted Police. 

These men face tremendous difficulties and hardships in their work of pre- 
serving law and order in the provinces and apprehending offenders against the 
commonwealth. In the winter months they sometimes have to travel great 
distances over roadless country deep in snow, and across icebound bays, where 
horses are of no use and traveling has to be done with dog sleds. When the 
police go into the frozen North after Eskimos or others who have committed 
crimes they have often to depend to some extent for food upon their own skill 
in bringing game down. 

Aéroplanes, which can traverse long distances in a short time, will solve 
the problem of providing sufficient supplies for the police on distant trips from 
their bases. They will also not be handicapped by the severely cold weather, the 
land covered with hard-packed snow, or the bays frozen from shore to shore. 
For these reasons a plan to add aéroplanes to the “Northwest Mounted” is being 
given careful and sympathetic consideration. 
























T was nine o’clock on a quiet, 
uneventful night. Wenton, 
precinct captain, sat before 
his desk, puffing at a cigar 
and looking through the window at the 
semidark street and the men and 
women who crept past  furtively. 
Since Wenton had reported for duty 
there had been nothing to engage his 
attention. A few drunks, a man picked 
up on suspicion, a couple of vagrants, 
constituted the sum of the police work 
for the past few hours in that district. 

He glanced up with sudden interest, 
now, as Detective Holmes, attached to 
the station, entered the office. Wenton 
was hoping that there would be some- 
thing interesting. 

“News for you, captain—if it is 
news,” Holmes said. 

“What is it, Holmes?” 

“Bully Kane is out.” 

“I knew he was to have been released 





yesterday,” Captain Wenton replied. 
“His eighteen months are ended. 
Well?” 


“He’s down on the water front, hang- 
ing around his old haunts and corral- 
ling his old friends.” 

“Well?” Wenton asked again, tak- 
ing the cigar from his mouth and re- 
garding the lighted end of it thought- 
fully. 

Holmes cleared his throat and 
stepped nearer, glancing first at the 
open door and then speaking in a low 
tone. “Bully Kane is saying things, 


captain.” 
“Well?” Wenton said for the third 
time, and this time he snapped the word. 
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“I just thought, captain, that you’d 
like to know.” 

“Thanks, Holmes,’ 
“Anything else?” 

“I—I guess that’s all, boss.” 

Wenton turned around and looked 
through the window again, and the de- 
tective walked from the office softly, 
feeling like a man who has made a mis- 
take. He sighed as he reached the 
outer room, and then went to his box 
for possible descriptions and orders. 
Ten minutes later, he was on his way 
down the street. 

Captain Wenton finished the cigar 
and touched a match to the end of a 
fresh one. He got up and walked into 
the outer office and went over to the 
desk lieutenant. 

“Anything stirring?” he asked. 

“Doesn't seem to be a thing doing, 
captain,” the lieutenant replied. 

“When the water-front men report, 
tell them [ said they are to keep their 
eyes open. Bully Kane is out of the 
pen, and he may decide to run things 
down there in his old way. We can’t 
stand for it. That’s all!” 

Captain Wenton went back to his 
private office and closed the door be- 
hind him. He sat down before the 
desk again, and s‘ghed, and began to 
think. 

Eighteen months before Wenton 
had been a member of the detective 
force, dubbed too honest by some of the 
men higher up. He had been sent 
down to the water front with another 
detective, and had received orders that 
anything was to go down there, with 
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the possible exception of murder, until 
after the municipal election. 

Wenton had seen officers turn their 
backs to keep from witnessing assaults 
and robberies, but the night before elec- 
tion he had decided to work alone, and 
had succeeded, after a battle, in send- 
ing half a dozen lawbreakers to the 
station house. 

Among these was Bully Kane, who 
had run that end of town, a lawless 
man with a large following. Wenton 
had arrested Bully Kane, and had been 
compelled to fight the man after a dis- 
honest magistrate had allowed him to 
go. The fight resulted in a sentence 
of eighteen months for Kane on con- 
viction of assault with a dangerous 
weapon. The election had _ brought 
about a shake-up in the police depart- 
ment—and Wenton found himself a 
captain. Bully Kane had. gone to 
prison threatening to “get” Wenton 
when he came out again. 

Wenton understood Bully Kane. He 
knew that the man would have to be 
conquered. Wenton had maintained 
order in the water-front district, and the 
lawless element did not fancy it. They 
had been saying for some time that 
things would change and the good old 
days return when Bully Kane came 
back. 

And now Bully Kane had come back! 

Wenton gave the subject consider- 
«ble thought. He knew that his sub- 
ordinates were watching him closely. 
But neither by word nor action did 
Wenton indicate that the return of 
Bully Kane from prison was bothering 
him. 

Some captains, he knew, would have 
had Kane brought to the station and 
warned him to get out of that part of 
the city, but that looked like cowardice 
to Wenton. He did not want a man 
like Bully Kane running around the 
city saying that Wenton was afraid of 
him. There was but one thing to do— 
treat Bully Kane as any other man, 


wait for the show-down, and then make 
good. 

That night, and the one following, 
passed without event. There was no 
more lawlessness than usual in the 
water-front district. A few fights, a 
few cases of intoxication, a minor rob- 
bery reported—such things were to be 
expected any night in that section of 
the city. Down there a few blocks 
were the great ships that came from all 
ports of the world, and the hard, rough 
men who worked them, and the harder, 
rougher men who preyed on the toilers 
of the sea. It was a district calculated 
to foment trouble for the police, but 
Wenton had held the lid on well the 
past year. 

So he waited patiently, waited to see 
what move Bully Kane would make. 
He was beginning to hope that Kane’s 
old friends had talked him out of mak- 
ing a fight. Wenton disliked to go 
through it again. It was not that he 
was afraid. He would have gone to 
death in the performance of duty, did 
it prove necessary, and do so knowing 
that he left his little family provided 
for; but he hated a personal combat 
with a man like Kane. 

On the fourth night, Holmes came to 
him again. 

“Pardon me, captain, if I seem to be 
butting in where I’m not wanted,” 
Holmes said, “but I don’t like the looks 
of things down on the water front.” 

“Anything to report?” Wenton asked. 

“Not exactly. But they are plarining 
some devilment down there, captain. 
That old Kane gang has organized 
again. They’ve been getting a bit 
rougher every night, but they haven't 
exactly started anything. They act as 
if they were playing safe, waiting for 
some certain time a 





“Why bother me about it, unless they 
have broken loose?” Wenton asked ; and 
Detective Holmes left the office. 

On the sixth night after Bully Kane’s 
return, it broke. 
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An ambulance call came in, and the 
ambulance returned to the station with 
a water-front patrolman. He had be- 
come separated from his comrade and 
had been attacked while walking 
through a dark alley by a quartet of 
thugs who apparently had been laying 
for him. His shield had been stolen, 
also his revolver, nightstick, and hand- 
cuffs, and he had been badly beaten. 

Wenton sent a relief officer and an 
extra detective down to the water front. 
The detective met Holmes, and together 
they made an attempt to get evidence 
against the men who had attacked the 
patrolman. They met surly looks and 
wild speech. 

“fT want the men who beat up that 
officer!” Wenton declared angrily. 
“Beating up an officer is something we 
can’t allow. Get those men!” 

The detective tried, but made no 
headway. Soon there were other events 
to occupy their attention. Fights 
seemed to break out on every corner, 
in every cheap saloon and restaurant. 
Half a dozen robberies of seamen were 
reported. A man was found in an al- 
ley, his skull fractured. 

“Bully Kane is at it, boss,” Holmes 
told Wenton. “Think we'd better have 
more men down there?” 

“Men enough there now to handle 
it!” Wenton declared. ‘‘Want to pay 
Bully Kane and his gang of thugs the 
compliment of sending half the depart- 
ment down there to keep them in 
order?” 

Holmes retreated without saying any- 
thing. The reign of lawlessness con- 
tinued. It grew worse night by night. 
Finally another patrolman was caught 
alone, stripped of his uniform, and 
badly beaten. 

Wenton, enraged, paced the floor of 
his office. The newspapers hostile to 
the present city administration were be- 
ginning to hint that the old days had 
returned to the water front. An officer 
higher up had spoken to Wenton about 
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it. It was significant that all the trouble 
happened while Captain Wenton was 
on duty. 

“I want the men who beat up that 
patrolman!” Wenton told his men. An 
hour later, Wenton received a note: 





Ii you want the men who beat up your 
copper, why don’t you come down and get 
them ? 

The note was signed by Bully Kane. 
It was the challenge Wenton had ex- 
pected. He knew that Kane had spies 
in the neighborhood of the police sta- 
tion. He called Holmes. 

“Ever run across Bully Kane?’ he 
asked. 

“T see him every night, boss,” Holmes 
replied. 

“T want you to locate him to-night. 
Tell him that Captain Wenton received 
his note, and that Captain Wenton is 
coming down there exactly at mid- 
night!” 

“But, captain 

“And that Captain Wenton will come 
alone !” 

“That’s just what they want, boss! 
Holmes exclaimed. “Don’t do it, cap- 
tain! They'll plug you from the 
dark ‘3 

“It’s the show-down, Holmes, and 
you know it. Either Bully Kane runs 
this section of the town, or I do! 
Understand? There’s no middle course. 
You find Kane and tell him what |! 
said !” 





” 





IT. 


Fifteen minutes before midnight, 
Captain Wenton left the office, walked 
through the outer room, and went out 
upon the street. He was in full uni- 
form, ail his brass buttons and gold 
shield gleamed. He was an excellent 
target. 

He was not smoking a cigar now. 
Wenton did not do that on the street 
when he was in uniform, any more than 
he allowed the men under him to do it. 
He walked with an easy stride, and 
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without the slightest trace of nervous- 
ness in his manner. He stopped now 
and then to speak to some man he knew, 
and made his way leisurely toward the 
water front. 

Wenton did not doubt that some spy 
already had reported to Bully Kane 
that he was coming. He reached the 
last street, and turned into it. Here 
and there an arc light flickered in the 
mist that came from the river and the 
distant sea. Here the street was lined 
with low resorts and dirty shops. Wen- 
ton caught the odors of the shipping, 
heard the creaking of ropes, the rattle 
of a donkey engine that came from the 
distance, where some vessel was taking 
on cargo. 

He turned in at the first saloon and 
glanced around. There were a score of 
men there, some of them men of the 
sea, and some thugs and vagrants. 
Their talk stopped suddenly as he en- 
tered. The man behind the bar hur- 
ried forward, alarm in his face. 

“Howdy, Cap’n Wenton,” he said. 
“Anything I can do for you, sir?” 

“Just making a little inspection 
tour,” Wenton replied. “You seem all 
right in here. Remember the clos- 
ing hour, however. Ordinances are to 
be obeyed, you know.” 

“Yes, sir. We obey ’em, sir. 

Wenton went out upon the street 
again. The place he had visited was 
not noted for lawlessness. It was about 
as decent as any place of the sort in 
that part of town. But the one ad- 
joining was not of the same caliber. 

There were fully a score of men in- 
side when Wenton entered. He knew 
some of them for members of Bully 
Kane’s band, and watched as_ they 
snarled at him. He saw some of the 
men leave quickly by the rear entrance. 

“Been shooting craps, have you?” 
Wenton said to half a dozen sitting near 
the wall. “No more of it!” 

He stood at the head of the bar and 
faced them, but they made no move to 
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attack him. This was a matter for 
Bully Kane, they knew. They might 
hate Wenton, but Kane was a match for 
him. 

Wenton turned his back upon them 
and left the place. He went on down 
the dirty, shabby street, entering one 
resort after another, putting fear into 
the hearts of some, and always looking 
for Bully Kane. Finally he met him, 
face to face. 

Wenton entered the particular cheap 
saloon where Kane had made his head- 
quarters in the old days. Bully Kane 
was standing at the bar, talking to some 
others of his ilk. 

“So I writes him a note and tells him 
to come down here if he had the nerve,” 
Kane was saying, “and he sends back 
word that he’ll be here at midnight.” 

“Tf you are speaking of me, Kane, I 
am here!” Wenton said, stopping be- 
hind him. 

The men at the bar darted away. 
3ully Kane put down his glass and 
turned deliberately. For a moment his 
eyes clashed with those of Captain 
Wenton. 

“You're starting out wrong, Kane,” 
Wenton told him, his arms hanging at 
his sides. “You’re just out, you know. 
Didn’t you get enough of the big prison 
up the river? Eager to go back there? 
You’ve been making big talk, Kane. 
You’ve been gathering a lot of thugs to- 
gether. First thing you know, they'll 
be in serious trouble, and they may 
blame you for it.” 

“What is this—a sermon?” 
sneered. 

“I’m just telling you, Kane! You're 
on the wrong track. I’d like to see you 
get on the right one. I hate to see you 
leading other men into trouble, even if 
they were your pals once. You and 
your gang might put me out of the way, 
Kane, but that wouldn’t end the work 
of the police. This district is going to 
be decent—understand? Put me out of 
the way, and there’ll be a better man in 


Kane 














my place to-morrow, and he’ll attend to 
you.” 
“ “Why don’t you hire a hall?” 

“I’m trying to talk to you as man to 
man, Kane. I wanted to give you a 
chance to think it over—first.” 

“What do you mean ‘first’?” Billy 
Kane demanded. 

“If you can’t listen to reason, and act 
accordingly, I'll have to take other 
measures, Kane.” 

“You will, eh?’ 

“You heard me, Kane!” 

“How many dozen cops are standin’ 
outside that door?” 


“None, that I know of. Why should 


they be there, Kane? I don’t need 
them.” 

“No?” 

“No!” Wenton exclaimed. 

He had not moved nearer, had not 


changed the position of his body. His 
eyes still clashed with those of Bully 
Kane. The gang leader licked his lips, 
glanced away for an instant, and then 
looked back. 

“You think you amount to somethin’, 
I suppose, since you got to be captain,” 
Kane said. 

“It won't get you anything to sneer 
at the police, Kane.” 

“Get me right! I’m not sneerin’ at 
the police—I’m sneerin’ at you!” 

“That’s what I wanted to know, 
Kane. So it is the man and not the 
officer who displeases you? You are 
making this a personal matter, are you, 
Kane?” 

“You c’n bet it’s a personal matter!” 

“Well, we'll see what sort of a man 
you are,” Wenton said. ‘We'll see 
whether you’re a fair man or a cow- 
ard!” 

Wenton stepped back half a dozen 
feet, still watching the man before him. 
Suddenly he ripped off his coat, and 
tossed it to one side on the floor. 

“I haven’t a weapon on me, Kane,” 
he said. “I left them all at the station, 
Get your coat off!” 


purposely. 





Wenton Makes Good 
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“What's the idea?” 
“You said that it was a personal mat- 


ter, Kane. Well, we'll call it that— 
and settle it here and now. We'll see 
who’s the better man. Can you under- 
stand that?” 

A roar came from the throat of Bully 
Kane. He knew that the men in the 
resort were watching him, and, like 
many another leader, he was none too 
sure of their loyalty. They liked a 
thing like this. They’d turn against 
him if he used unfair means. Wenton 
had thrown down the challenge. 

Bully Kane was recently from prison, 
but he had done hard work there, and 
he was in condition. He hurled off his 
coat, crouched, and rushed. Wenton 
did not give way ; they met in the middle 
of the room with a shock. 

Wenton hurled his antagonist back. 
They clashed again. And now they 
fought as brutal men fight, without 
thought of rule or science, with intent 
to do bodily injury. Both drew blood 
in the first minute of battle. Foot to 
foot they stood and exchanged their 
blows. Fists thudded against raw and 
bleeding flesh. Bit by bit their shirts 
were cut to ribbons, and became blood- 
soaked. 

Neither showed signs of weakening. 
The others in the saloon crowded 
against the walls and watched; none 
made a move to interfere. Some of 
them were a little disgusted at Bully 
Kane and his assumption of authority 
in the district. Others wanted him to 
win, because they hated anybody con- 
nected with the police, yet they remem- 
bered that this was a personal matter. 

Bully Kane began getting a shade the 
worst of it now, and rage seethed 
within him. He saw only the man be- 
fore him, thought only of getting him 
down and doing him injuries that would 
mark him forever. He forgot that 
this was to be a fair fight. 

He hurled Wenton backward, and 
drew a blackjack from his hip pocket. 
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As they clashed, he swung it, and Wen- 
ton received a cut on the side of his 
head. 

It was the foul blow that Wenton 
needed. He went into the battle again 
like a maniac. He tore the blackjack 
from Kane’s hand and threw it across 
the room. He beat through Bully 
Kane’s guard and smashed a fist against 
his chin. He was roaring like an in- 
furiated beast. 

Back and forth across the room they 
fought, and the other men gave them 
room. Bully Kane knew that he was 
waging a losing battle. He called upon 
his cohorts. 

“Get at him, you fellers! Here’s the 
chance to do him up!” he shrieked. 

Wenton fought around so that his 
back was against a wall. He saw one 
of Bully Kane’s friends start toward 
him, saw another man grasp him by 
the arm and say something. Then 
Kane’s friend apparently thought better 
of it, and remained away. Seeing that, 
Wenton knew that he had but the one 
man to fight. The fear of the law and 
a certain primal, elementary sense of 
fair play was in the hearts of the others. 
They sensed that Bully Kane was in 
the wrong, and that he was a loser. 
Their type of man always deserts a 
loser. 

Once more the two combatants were 
in the middle of the room, fighting like 
demons. Their faces and hands were 
covered with blood. They breathed in 
gasps. Bully Kane was fighting as a 
logger fights, and Wenton met him at 
his own game. It was no time for nice- 
ties. 

The men against the wall were shout- 
ing now, for they knew that the end 
was near, though problematical as yet. 
Both Wenton and Kane were weaken- 
ing. They staggered away from each 
other, wiped the blood and perspiration 
from their faces, and rushed together 
again like two bulldogs. 

Presently new strength seemed to 
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come to Wenton. He had remembered 
what depended on this battle. If he 
should suffer defeat, the police would 
lose prestige in that section, and it 
would be a long, difficult task to con- 
quer lawlessness again. 

He hurled himself upon Billy Kane, 
put all his remaining strength into the 
attack, battered at him, hurled him a 
senseless thing to the dirty floor. 

“Anybody else?” he cried. “Any of 
Kane’s friends want to take it up?” 

He heard a chorus of murmurs, but 
no man accepted the challenge. Bully 
Kane groaned and tried to rise. Wen- 
ton went forward and bent over him. 

“You’re done, Kane!” he = said. 
“You’ve got what bullies generally get. 
I fought you man to man, and you lost. 
And you tried to play dirty at that, with 
your blackjack. You’re done! If this 
gang of thugs wants a beaten man like 
you for a leader, they’re welcome to 
you. But I think they’ve got more 
sense. You'd better get out, Kane—out 
of town!” 

He turned away and staggered to- 
vard his coat. The doors flew open. 
Holmes and a patrolman rushed in, 
leveled weapons in their hands. 

“Officer,” Wenton called, ‘arrest 
Bully Kane and myself for fighting.” 

“T’ll take Kane, all right e 

“And you'll prefer the fighting 
charge against me, too,” Wenton told 
him. “I am as much to blame as Kane 
for starting the row. I fought him as 
a man and not as an officer. I took my 
coat off. He is to be arrested for fight- 
ing, and nothing else. He didn’t resist 
an officer. He wasn’t able to!” 

Captain Wenton smiled through the 
blood and perspiration, and took his 
coat from the hands of the patrolman. 

“T must look like a sight!” he said. 





He turned his back and walked 
weakly, yet with a certain air of 
triumph, toward the door. He had 


broken the spirit of Bully Kane and his 


gang. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HRISTOPHER HORN, 
sought as the heir to a large fortune. 


known as Frisco Slim are one and the same person. 
Poe Crosby, 
one hundred 


arrangement with the lawyer for the estate, 
months’ time. On doing this, he 
legacy, if Dwight Letts is found. 
Ife therefore sets out to trail Slim by 
direction he is traveling, with the inscription, 


named Reeves, who has lost his money gambling, and wants to 


to build up his health. 
They meet 


fuses to give them any information. 


adventurer and sometime 
Horn alone 


is to receive 
Otherwise all the money will go to different charities. 
means of his 
“T go on forever.” 


a tramp known as Yellow the Oak, 
iorn learns that Reeves is really Paul Ironwood, a detective 


vagabond, learns that one Dwight Letts is 
knows “that Letts and a wandering tramp 
Without divulging this secret, he enters into an 
to produce the missing heir in less than six 
thousand dollars, half the lawyer's 


tramp moniker, an arrow pointing in the 
Hlorn is accompanied by a man 
go to work in some construction camp 
but he re- 


a former partner of Frisco Slim's, 


presumably hired by the lawyer, Crosby, to spy on him and cheat him out of his reward at the last 


minute. Yellow the Oak is out for 
sweetheart, Hobo Mag, convicted and jailed. 

Horn and Reeves go to El Paso, Texas, 
Mag, who exerts her fascinations on Horn, 
prominent El Paso contractor. 


along the Rio Grande. 


The boarding house is raided by the police. 
Horn, accompanied by 
They find Reeves and Boston, 


murder Reeves at Tom-tom Camp. 


and secretly surrounds it. 


revenge on Reeves, who has been instrumental in having his 


and there are separated through the cleverness of Hobo 
passing 
She persuades Horn to escort her 
structs a tramp called Boston to lure Reeves to Tom-tom Camp, an out-of-the-way hobos’ 


herself off as Charlotte 
to her 


Orchard, daughter of a 
boarding house and in- 
resort 


A pickpocket named Carrot reveals the plot to 
a squad of detectives, finds the camp 
also another tramp known as Spider Bean. 


Patiently Horn and the detectives keep up their watch for Yellow the Oak's arrival at the camp. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE BLACK TIN BOX, 
HE rainstorm had proved in- 


considerable after all, for it 

stopped almost as quickly as 
it had begun/ The clouds 
rolled away, and moon and stars were 
revealed. Through the dismal drip it 
left in its wake, Christopher Horn con- 
tinued his tireless vigil over Tom-tom 
Camp. 

Spider Bean had been induced by 
Reeves to get on his feet again, and had 
staggered after his benefactor into the 
shack. Now, as it was still early, and 
doubtless cold within, Reeves and Bos- 
ton came out and burrowed into the 
drift pile for dry wood. Soon they had 
the fire blazing again, and they turned 
over the boards and slabs strewn about 
and sat down on the dry side of them. 
Watching was easier now. Those in 








the darkness could see everything that 
transpired about the roaring camp fire, 
while the men in camp could see noth- 
ing by peering into the surrounding 
gloom. 

The two again took up the subject of 
the failure of the third man to appear, 
and Horn, creeping closer under the 
added protection, missed not a word. 

In this manner a half hour slipped by. 
Then suddenly Spider Bean lurched 
from the cabin door, his black tin box 
under his arm, and in one hand a brown 
quart bottle. 

“Tot I was a dead one—hey?” he 


roared. “Nuttin’ doin’, fellas! Here, 
ol’ man, have a jolt.” He staggered 


over to Reeves and extended his big 
bottle. 
“No, thank you,” declined Reeves. 
“No-ah! Nuttin’ doin’—hey? Good 
stuff, Jack. Ain’t even pulled de cork 


yet. Get to ’er, pal!” 
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Reeves declined a second time. 

“Well, den,” Spider remarked judi- 
cially, ‘it’s up to youse, Boston. Here 
—go to ’er, an’ ferget de bitter past. | 
ain’t goin’ to kill dis bottle alone.” 

Boston took the bottle, pulled off the 
foil top, and produced his pocketknife. 
This was a different matter. It is 
doubtful if Boston ever refused a drink, 
while he could stand, from friend or 
foe. He gouged the cork out at last, 
Spider swaying over him and watching 
the operation with drunken concentra- 
tion. Boston flipped away the particles 
of cork, then lovingly fondled the 
mouth before carrying it to his lips. 

“Well, here’s how, Spider!” 

“Go to’er, ol’-timer,” Spider encour- 
aged heartily and, but for Reeves, the 
ovetbalancing gesture with which he 
accentuated the invitation would have 
deposited him in the flames. 

Boston passed the bottle back, and 
after another fruitless effort to press it 
upon Reeves, Spider added more fuel 
to the turmoil within him. Back went 
the bottle to Boston, who promptly for- 
got that he was “cuttin’ it out.” 

“Want me t’ sing youse a song?” 
Spider asked seriously after his second 
pull at the bottle. 

“Sure—go ahead, old scout!” Boston 
encouraged. Boston had been “up 
agin’ de booze” two weeks, and he got 
quick action from two drinks. “Go on, 
Spider—give us ‘Bugaroo!’” 

And Spider very earnestly gave 
“Bugaroo” to the inoffensive night. 

3oston, who held the bottle, celebrated 
the conclusion of every hideous verse 
by a long draft; and when the cho- 
rus, “Bugaroo tima-lally bugaroo buga- 
roo,’ came on for the fourth time, he 
added a South-Sea-funeral-dirge effect 
which, at the conclusion, he confiden- 
tially informed the audience was the 
remnant of what, before “de booze got 
him,” had been a magnificent tenor. 

Reeves, not deeply stirred, it seemed, 
advanced a protest against Boston’s in- 
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dulgence, pointing out sotto voce that 
they—Boston and he—had work before 
them. 

“Aw gwan!” scoffed Boston. “I’ve 
licked up more o’ dis dope dan youse 
ever saw. I know when to quit. Me 
’n’ Spider’s just makin’ up—ain’t we, 
Spide?” 

“Right youse are, ol’-timer!” drolled 
Spider Bean. “Life’s too damn’ short 
fer to indulge in these here unpleasant- 
nesses. An’, Boston, while we’re on de 
subject, excep’ me apology for me treat- 
ment 0’ youse dis mornin’. I was hasty 
an’—an’ neglectful, I may say, o’ me 
dooty to de world. I regret me neglect- 
ful overtoor to youse, ol’ frien’.” 

Solemnly Boston took another long 
drink. Compared to Spider Bean in the 
matter of vocabulary, he was a tyro; 
but he rose to this serious occasion with 
the best that was in him. And when he 
rose he rose literally, straddled his slab, 
and grandiloquently offered his hand. 

“Me mitt, Spider,” he volunteered. 
“Should old acquaintance be fergot? 
Not on yer bloomin’ tintype! I knowed 
youse wasn’t yerself, ol’ scouterino, so 
I let it pass. I let it pass fer de sake o’ 
de frien’ship dat has demented our 
hearts so long.” 

“Cemented,” gravely corrected Spider. 

“Cemented—I_ t’ank =youse, _ sir. 
Youse’re a gentleman, Spider Bean.” 

“IT am,” confirmed Spider. “An’ 
youse’re anudder one.” 

“I t’ank youse, pal,” said Boston; and 
he slipped down the fifth successive 
swig. 

“May I suggest dat youse gi’me a 
chanct at dat now an’ den?” asked 
Spider politely. 

“Wid pleasure, Mr. Bean. 
me imprudence.” 

“Impudence,” Spider corrected. 

“T wouldn’t make a gentleman like 
yerself a liar fer a lousy r,” acceded 
Boston. “Impudence’ll do.” 

“Wot voise did we leave off on?” ir- 
relevantly questioned Spider. 


Fergive 
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“De elevent’, I believe.” 

“All right. Now de twelft’. 
youse join me?” 

“T will,” Boston vowed. 

Spider stood erect as possible, his 
precious black tin box hugged to his 
ribs. Boston stood at his side, laid one 
arm along Spider’s lean shoulders, 
while with the other hand he held the 
bottle by the neck. Then the twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth verses of “Bugaroo” defiled 
the night. 

There followed an ominous hush. 
Both had forgotten the seventeenth 
verse, so they sang the sixteenth and 
the chorus again. ‘They sat down, and 
again Boston got first blood from the 
brown bottle. 

“Ol’-timer,” said Spider, when the 
bottle was once more in custody, “I beg 
yer pardon fer me oversight regardin’ 
shippin’ de specimens wid de t’ree 


Will 


plunks youse advanced.” 


Reeves looked up from the fire. 
“Forget it,” he advised nonchalantly. 

“T can’t. I have committed a breach 
0’ promise, ol’ man, dat rankles in me 
breast. I have a dooty to perform—de 
world waits. An’ because of an over- 
sight de world—de world—still waits. 
Excep’ me apology, me frien’.” 

“All right,” said Reeves shortly. 

“But yer attitood troubles me, pal. 
I may say it even shocks me. I feel me 
misfortune greatly ; an’, but fer de ac- 
cursed booze, t’ings would not ’a’ been 
thus. Me intentions were just, sound, 
an’ praiseworthy when I left youse. 
But in de Star Saloon I fell.” Spider 
took out his big red handkerchief and 
wiped away the sudden flow of tears. 
His lips were a trembling pucker when 
his face appeared again. “I fell, an’ all 
was lost. I fell in wid some ruffians, 
an’ dey enticed me to drink, an’——” 

“Jess entice me a little, Spider,” sug- 
gested Boston, 

“Take de hellish t’ing!” cried Spider ; 
and he thrust the bottle at Boston. 
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“I’m a stiff dat’s got a dooty to per 
form,” Spider went on warmly. “A 
dooty to de world at large. Dere’s 
tumes, Jack, when I don’t realize dis; 
but in de present instance, so recently 
confronted by yer inhuman generosity, 
an’ minglin’ wid hombres o’ de stamp 
o’ de bot’ o’ youse gentlemen’ an’ filled 
wid noo resolve to do me dooty as I see 
it, an’ cognizant o’ de pressin’—pressin’ 
influence o’ yer loyalty, I—I Say, 
how did I begin dis, anyway? Oh, well 
—youse married to dat bottle, Boston? 
How’s chances fer a drink now an’ 
den?” 

Boston passed it back, and several 
moments of gurgling on Spider’s part 
ensued, Then he returned it and leaned 
toward Reeves. 

“Dooty calls me,” he stated with 
heavy solemnity, “an’ I must go. I'll 
retrieve me fortunes. Not only dat, but 
I'll retrieve me soul, me conscience, an’ 
de good will o’ me fella men. I must go 


_ at once t’ where dooty beckons. I’ll go 


up on de railroad woik an’ push a num- 
ber two till me fortunes are retrieved, 
an’ science reigns supreme again. Don’t 
try to stop me. De joiney is long, an’ I 
go to-night.” 

He put a hand ona shoulder of each 
of his camp mates, and staggered pon- 
derously to his feet. 

“I’m a man;at last!” he exclaimed 
joyously. “At iast de man in me has 
found umself! I go. Gi'me de bottle, 
Boston.” 

“Where in de hell youse goin’: 
growled Boston. 

“To dooty. To demean meself wid 
de shovel stiffs till I retrieve t’ree dol- 
lars to express me discoveries to Sci- 
ence. Don’t detain me, frien’s. Come 
trough wid de bottle, Boston.” 

“Nix on dat,” 
“Youse don’t need dis on de dooty stunt. 
Good-by, ol’ frien’—old college chum— 
good-by. leave me dis remem- 
brance o’ yer generous indulgence.” 


disagreed Boston. 


But 
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“Indulgence be damned! Youse’ve 
had enough. Come t’rough wid it.” 

“Not,” said Boston stoutly. 

“Now let’s not have any more trou- 
ble!’ Reeves put in snappishly. 

It is doubtful if there would have 
been any trouble had Reeves’ words not 
suggested it. Spider eventually would 
have relinquished his solemn resolve to 
rise to the height of self-sacrifice, taken 
another drink, and resumed his seat. 
But once show the desire to restrain a 
drunken man when trouble is impend- 
ing, and he immediately believes him- 


self to be a desperate, annihilating crea- . 


ture whom all society is struggling to 
keep in leash. He hankers for the life 
of his antagonist—while he is sure he is 
being effectually held back—then, when 
he gets his head, he has to maintain the 
reputation as a man-eater he imagines 
his threats have established. Then 
comes the fight—as surely as night fol- 
lows day. 

“Trouble!- Dere’ll be no trouble, 
Jack!” The word trouble had settled 
in Spider’s brain as a seed in fertile soil. 
“I’m goin’, an’ de bottle goes wid me— 
see? Once more, Boston, I request de 
bottle.” 

“As yer frien,’ Spider,” Boston re- 
torted, “I retain de loot. Youse’re 
soaked to de eyebrows now, an’ a few 
more jolts’ll kill youse.” 

Spider staggered toward him. 
“Youse’re bound to keep me punchin’ 
youse, ain’t youse? I’ve treated youse 
like a gentleman, Boston, an’ how 
d’youse retaliate? By liftin’ me bottle. 
Gi’me it, er I'll knife youse!” 

“IT guess you'll do nothing of the 
sort,” remarked Reeves, who had risen 
quickly and stepped between them, 

Boston took this opportunity to stag- 
ger to his feet. “Leave um come!” he 
defied. ‘Leave um come!” 

He jerked out a clasp knife, which 
Reeves, turning suddenly, sent spinning 
into the fire. 

“Now cut it out or I'll tie you both 
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to a tree,” he threatened. “Take your 
hand out of your pocket, Spider— 
empty, now, if you don’t want to lose 
your knife.” 

“IT got nuttin’ agin’ youse, Jack,” said 
Spider; “but le’me warn youse—don't 
come buttin’ in between me an’ me en- 
emies—see? I been waitin’ me chanct 
at dis plug fer mont’s. Le’me at um, 
now !” 

“Leave um come!” repeated Boston 
from behind Reeves’ shoulder. “I’m 
ready fer um. Leave um come, Jack! 
I'll bust um wid his own bottle.” 

Reeves whirled suddenly again and 
struck the bottle from his hand. It fell 
ten feet from the fire in the darkness, 
He wheeled back just in time to grapple 
with Spider and wrench from his hand 
the knife he had taken the opportunity 
to draw. He hurled the knife into the 
bushes and threw Spider flat on his 
back, the black box flying at a distance. 
Then he kneeled over the fallen man 
and tripped Boston as he charged in. 

Boston tumbled on his face at 
quite a distance from the two. Scram- 
bling to his feet, he roared like a bull 
and crouched for another spring at 
Reeves. Reeves, still holding the bel- 
lowing Spider on his back, waited 
coolly. 

But Boston’s charge was never exe- 
cuted, for at that instant a harsh snarl 
rose above the bellowing of Spider 
Bean: 

“Now wot in hell’s all dis?” 

The three belligerents turned their 
eyes toward the point in the surround- 
ing blackness whence the voice had 
come. In complete silence there swag- 
gered into the circle of light the short, 
pinch-faced, pop-eyed Yellow the Oak. 

Slowly Reeves climbed off the pros- 
trate Spider. Spider, all the fight gone 
suddenly out of him, rose to a sitting 
posture. Boston straightened up and 
stared at his chief. 

Yellow the Oak stepped softly to the 
fire, then stood and let his sharp black 
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eyes rove over each inturn. Slowly his 
pasty lids crept down over the bulging 
beads as if with difficulty. 

“Well, who’s talkin’?” he drawled. 

Spider got up. “Hello, Yella!’ he 
cried in welcoming tones. “Where'd 
youse blow from?” 

The Oak let his coal-black eyes play 
sneeringly over the man. Then he de- 
liberately reached in his vest pocket, 
brought out something with the tips of 
his long white fingers, and passed it to 
Spider. The tramp took it and stared 
down at it. He held a_ red-headed 
match. Yellow the Oak stared past 
him at Boston. 

“Beat it, youse!” he rasped. 

Boston shifted on his feet. “W’y, 
wot’s de matter, Yella?’ he wheedled. 
“T ain’t done nuttin’.” 

“Beat it! I got business wid dis guy 
here.” 

“Oh, have you?’ 


, 


interposed Reeves. 


“Well, get it out and over quick. I 


don’t know what business you’ve got 
coming here and ordering any one out 
of camp.” 

“No-ah? Well, take it from me, 
Jack, when I tell em to sneak dey gotta 
sneak—see? I got business wid yez, 
an’ I don’t want ’em stickin’ ’round— 
see?” 

“Well, state your business; then I'll 
go, too.” 

The Oak’s eyes sneered at him from 
under their pasty lids. “Slink couldn't 
come,” he said. 

“Oh!” Reeves’ manner changed. 

“An’ I got de dope,” added the other. 

A long pause ensued, during which 
Spider Bean regained the black tin box 
and stepped over to Boston. Evidently 
joining forces against the newcomer, 
they whispered a time, then went 
toward where Reeves had tossed the 
bottle. Horn saw Boston pick it up, 
hold it between his eyes and the fire, 
and then raise it to his lips. Spider 
pulled it away before he had finished 
his drink. 
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“Well,” said Reeves thoughtfully, 
‘we can find a quiet place, I guess, to 
talk over the business. There’s no use 
driving these men away—they were 
here before you.” 

“T ain’t talkin’ about dat, Jack. I 
give ‘em de match, an’ I won’t have ’em 
stickin’ ’round—see? [ know me own 
business. Dey’d better be hikin’, too!” 
He raised his voice so that the two with 
the bottle could hear. 

Spider and Boston drew closer to- 
gether, whispered excitedly, and passed 
out of Horn’s sight. Horn, who had 
drawn his automatic at the Oak's ap- 
pearance, crept still closer to the edge 
of the opening. 

“Well, they’ve gone, it seems,” said 
Reeves, looking around. “Now out 
with it.” 

Yellow 
board. 

“Set down,” he ordered. 

Reeves took the other end of the 
same board. 

“Now come t’rough,” the Oak de- 
manded. 

“Come 
mean ?” 

“De hundred, pal.” 

“Well, I guess not!” indignantly re- 
torted Reeves. “I’m paying no money 
till I see what you’ve got to sell. You 
must take me for a sucker !” 

“Sucker er not, Jack—I gets de coin 
foist.” The Oak leaned over and began 
scraping the mud from his shoes with 
a stick. 

“All right,” said Reeves firmly ; “then 
we'll consider the matter closed.” He 
started to get up. 

Yellow the Oak put out his long 
white hand so quickly that Horn leveled 
his pistol at the bullet head. But the 
yeggman only laid a detaining hand on 
the other’s sleeve. 

“Wait a minnit—wait a minnit, 
Jack,” he drawled. “Less reason dis 
t'ing out.” 

He turned and glared over his shoul- 


the Oak sat down on a 


through? What do you 
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der into the blackness. “D’yez reckon 
dose plugs ’a’ beat it?” he asked. 

“Can't say,” said Reeves shortly; but 
he turned his head over his shoulder, 
with his back to the Oak, and looked in 
the direction the tramps had taken. 

Horn saw Yellow the Oak creep 
along the board toward Reeves. With 
a quick, stealthy movement, his long left 
hand lifted the tail of Reeves’ coat. 

The Oak’s hands were clasped behind 
him when Reeves turned back, and his 
jet-bead eyes were blinking at the fire. 
So swift, so dexterous had been the 
movement of the crook’ practiced hand 
that Horn couldn’t tell whether he had 
disarmed his intended victim or not. A 
nervous excitement seized him. If the 
crook had got Reeves’ weapon there 
was no telling when he might strike. 
Horn would have given worlds to know 
the truth, for everything hung on this 
point. 

“T don’t want ’em stickin’ ’round,” 
Yellow was declaring. “We'll take a 
look pretty soon. Now here—d’yez 
tink I’m goin’ to let loose o’ dis dope 
fer nuttin’? How do I know yez’'ll 
come t’rough wid de coin when I’ve 
coughed up wot I know?” 

“Do you know who [ am?” asked 
Reeves. 

“Nix. Yez’re a fly cop out fer Frisco 
Slim—dat’s all I’m hep to, pal.” 

“Well, I can’t prove it to you, but a 
hundred dollars is no more to me than 
ten cents is to you. I’m a detective be- 
cause I like the work—not because I 
need the money.” 

“Den w’y don’t yez come t’rough?” 

“Because [I am averse to being 
skinned,” snapped Reeves. “It hurts 
my pride, not my pocketbook.” 

“Well, gi’me half now den, an’ de 
udder half after I give yez de dope. 
Dat’s splittin. Den if yez lose out, 
yez’ll be only half stuck—see ?” 

Reeves seemed to be considering this. 
“All right,” he said at last; “I'll risk it.” 
His left hand went toward his trou- 


sers pocket, and this action threw his 
body toward the yeggman. Horn 
leveled his pistol again, and his ears 
strained for the expected whistle from 
Davisson. But again the Oak’s long 
left hand was merely creeping to 
Reeves’ right hip pocket. 

Now Horn thought he knew the 
game. Yellow the Oak was slipping 
Reeves’ weapon out bit by bit, so 
Reeves would not feel the absence of its 
pressure all at once. Each time the 
yeggman had acted had been while 
Reeves’ body was in motion. Thus 
Reeves would scarcely notice a_half- 
inch slip of his weapon upward. Horn 
lay flat on his stomach now and kept 
his pistol leveled at the knotty head. 

Reeves had taken out the bill book 
Horn knew so well, and the yegg had 
been looking into the blaze again when 
he settled into his former position. He 
counted out the fifty dollars and put the 
bill book back. Again Christopher saw 
the Oak’s careful worming out of the 
other’s weapon as this threw Reeves’ 
body into action. Still, the long hand 
came back empty to its clasp with the 
other. Hiorn knew that he alone of the 
rescue party was in a position to see 
these stealthy maneuvers, and he de- 
cided to act without Davisson’s whistle 
at the first suggestive move. 

Reeves passed him the money, and 
the Oak slowly counted and pocketed it. 

“Well,” he began, “yez want Slim, 
don’t yez? I’m doin’ de stool pigeon on 
Slim because I hate um—see? He done 
me dirt, an’ I’m gettin’ back at um. 
Now Slim an’ me was last togedder in 
Frisco. We goes in on de Espee— 
see?—an’ dere he beats me time to me 
woman and hikes wid her. I gets de 
woman back, all right, all right, all 
right, but—— Say, I wonder if dose 
yaps did beat it. Set still—I’m goin’ to 
see.” 

Again Christopher’s finger crept to 
the trigger, the Oak’s movements were 
so sudden and unexpected. But the 
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yegg, who had sprung to his feet with 
the last words, was striding off into the 
willows at the point where the two had 
disappeared. 

What was the meaning of this move? 
Horn thought it the result of genuine 
fear lest witnesses be present. but he 
was not given long to think abcut it, 
for a new phase developed suddenly. 

Almost in front of Horn’s position a 
dark form appeared, slinking along 
toward Reeves. Just on the edge of the 
circle of light it stopped and crouched. 
It was Spider Bean. When the Oak 
appeared again, Spider slid out his long 
form till he was lying flat, his low-bent 
head pointed toward the fire. 

The Oak stumbled over a board when 
he reached Reeves, and put his hand 
out to steady himself as he fell halfway 
across Reeves’ back. 

“Beg yer pardon, Jack,” he drawled, 
reseating himself. “Dey’ve beat it, I 
guess.” 

Then Christopher saw that skillful 
left hand deposit in his side coat pocket 
something—something that glittered an 
instant in the camp-fire light. The pre- 
tended stumble had left Reeves without 
his weapon. 

Horn trembled from head to foot. 
What was the need for further evidence 
of murderous intent? Yellow the Oak 
was sitting there quietly on the board, 
it was true; but Horn made ready to 
creep in on him at once. He had begun 
crawling forward when he noticed that 
Spider, whom he had almost forgotten, 


was engaged in the same pursuit. His_ 


long body was wriggling like a snake’s, 
and he held his unseparable black tin 
box before him in both hands as he 
approached the two. 

There was no mistaking Spider 
Bean’s stealthy movements. It was 
murder. Crazed with drink, he was 
about to avenge himself on this hated, 
mandatory king of the yeggs. Horn 
dare not stop him. His brain was in a 
whirl, and he couldn’t think what to do. 





But something impelled him to creep 
on after that other creeping figure, come 
what might. 

Then the Oak’s voice cleared his 
brain on the instant. For the man had 
turned on Reeves with the snarl: 

“Yez don’t know me, do yez, Jack? 
Well, I'll tell yez who I am. I’m de guy 
whose woman yez sent up for a dip— 
Hobo Mag. Now d’yez savvy? I been 
stringin’ yez, an’ yer up agin’ it—see? 
Oh, just set still, pal—I got yer gun in 
me pocket, old sport, an’ I’m gettin’ 
back at yez fer dis deal. Dere’s jess 
you ’n’ me here alone, pal, an’ sy 

A long whistle thrilled through the 
night. Horn and the detectives charged 
in. But there was one who was ahead 
of them—Spider Bean. An instant be- 
fore the blast, he had sprung to his feet 
in rear of Yellow the Oak and with a 
mighty wrench, he threw him flat on 
his back. Then, with a fiendish yell of 
triumph, he stood over his victim, 
fiercely shook the black tin box, 
knocked it open, and poured its con- 
tents in the struggling yeggman’s face. 
The pallid-faced Reeves sprang at 
Spider Bean, but, with another yell, he 
threw the box and sped off into the 
darkness. 

Clawing, shrieking, moaning, Yellow 
the Oak wallowed in the mud, while 
there writhed over his face a dozen 
great hairy tarantulas, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
“THE GREATEST OF THESE.” 


ELLOW THE OAK had put the cart 
before the horse, as the old saying 
goes. That is, his thirst for revenge on 
Reeves had betrayed him into disclosing 
his identity and purpose before he had 
finished speaking of Frisco Slim, which, 
had he not been interrupted, probably 
would have made no difference to 
Reeves in the end. But as it was, 
Christopher Horn’s chagrin at having 
been a listener to what eventually might 
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have terminated in the true disclosure 
of Slim’s whereabouts, but had been cut 
off so short, was immeasurable. 

Now the notorious yeggman, black 
and swollen and delirious, lay at the 
point of death in the Emergency Hos- 
pital. The country was being scoured 
for Boston and the man who trapped 
tarantulas on the desert of New Mexico 
to sell to museums in the East, Spider 
Bean, but no report of them had so far 
come in. 

In the police station, Reeves had been 
compelled to make full disclosure of his 
identity, and show credentials, in the 
presence of Horn. Otherwise he would 
not have been allowed to leave El Paso 
before the trial—if trial there was to be 
—of Yellow the Oak. But cipher tele- 
grams from the Wentworth Agency in 
San Francisco made it plain to the offi- 
cials that he was one of their agents, 
Paul Ironwood, and that, under the 
name of Paul Reeves, he was following 
up the clews in a case which had taken 
him to El Paso. This being settled to 
the satisfaction of the district attorney, 
and Reeves, or Ironwood, giving his 
word of honor, backed by his em- 
ployers, to appear himself and also be 
responsible for Horn’s appearance 
when called for, he was allowed to 
leave. 

Silently he and Christopher Horn 
went out together—just why together, 
neither of them perhaps could have ex- 
plained. Silently they walked side by 
side down the street, till suddenly 
Reeves stepped before a garbage can at 
the curb, and with a nervous little 
laugh chucked in the quilts. 

“Exit subterfuge,” he remarked 
dryly. “Now, Chris’—he had never 
called him that before—‘“‘we'll hunt up 
a quiet spot and have a heart-to-heart 
talk.” 

Horn nodded. 
“Up in the par 
Horn nodded again. 

They had started on, when a hand 


“Where shall it be?” 
i» pao 
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was laid on Christopher’s shoulder and 
a deep, booming voice said: 

“A word with you, sir.” 

He turned and looked into the deep, 
gloomy eyes of Adolphus Gustin, who 
stood before him, iall and sedate, like a 
judge pronouncing sentence, the iney- 
itable stub of a biack cigar impaled on 
a toothpick held just before his long, 
pitted lips. As before, he wore the 
faded Prince Albert and the low, tie 
less collar with its immense moss-agate 
stud. 

“Well, what is it?” queried Horn a 
little testily. He wanted no more to 
do with any one from Mrs. Blackwood’s 
den of thieves. 

“A word with you, sir,” was the com- 
pelling repetition. 

Probably but one incident connected 
with this old actor was responsible for 
Christopher’s acquiescence. When leay- 
ing Mrs. Blackwood’s that night, he had 
seen the old man bending over the sob- 
bing girl, his big hand gently smoothing 
her hair. A man doesn’t drive a woman 
from his thoughts in the round of the 
Of that entire clique, this 
man had showed a finer instinct. It 
was his hand, not the hands of the 
members of her own sex involved, that 
had offered the human touch when 
trouble came. And what volumes we 
can sometimes read in a fleeting glance! 
There had been sympathy of a higher 
order than any of the others were ca- 
pable of in Adolphus Gustin’s act. 

“This gentleman and I are just going 
to the park,’ Horn told him. “If 
you'll come along with us, you can say 


clock’s hand. 


what’s on your mind up there.” 
“That will ” rumbled the actor. 
“Mr. Ironwood—-Mr. Gustin.” Horn 
introduced; and his truant tongue 
placed particular emphasis on his com- 


uffice 


panion’s name. 
do, sir?” responded 
shaggy black 


“How do you 
Gustin; lowering his fierce, 


brows as he turned the gloomy eyes on 
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the other and extended his gigantic 
hand. 

The three of them then walked in 
embarrassing silence to the park. 

Here Horn said: “If you’ll pardon 
me a while He was trying to 
force himself to add Paul; but while he 
hesitated Ironwood put in: 

“Certainly. We have plenty of time.” 
And he strolled off to a bench some dis- 
tance from the one the trio had ap- 
proached. 

Horn and Adolphus Gustin sat down. 

“T have a note for you, sir,” informed 
the latter; and he reached stiffly into a 
breast pocket of the antiquated coat 
and handed Horn an envelope. 

“Mr. Christopher Horn,” he read on 
the back in a scrawly, feminine hand. 
A little tingling took held on him as he 
tore the envelope, removed the single 
sheet, and read: 

Think kindly of me. You don’t under- 
stand, CHARLOTTE. 

As if in a dream Horn was alter- 
nately staring at the note and listening 
to the deep rumble of Adolphus Gustin. 

“T have seen much of life, sir,’ the 
old actor was saying. “There are few 
stages west of New York that my feet 
have not pressed. There was a time, 
sir, when I Legreed in the best Tom 
show on the road, sir; but of that day I 
have ceased to speak. For six months 
now I have been unsigned, but on that 
we shall not dwell. I wish to speak 
about the lady who writes this note. 

“Deep sorrow has marked her lot, sir 
—deep sorrow,” he preceded in his 
most ponderous tones. “I made her ac- 
quaintance in a very extraordinary 
fashion, and learned the most of her 
very extraordinary story from her own 
lips. Her life for the past two years, 
sir, has been characterized by the deep- 
est loyalty and devotion to one man that 
it has ever been my privilege to wit- 
ness. I met her in St. Louis, sir, in one 
of the most miserable lodging houses 
that city offers to us unfortunate lim- 
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pets who cling to a world that spurns 
us—why, perhaps none of us can tell.” 

Even Adolphus Gustin’s sighs were 
like the growling of distant thunder. 
He clasped his lean hands before him, 
holding the toothpick on which his cigar 
was stuck between thumb and finger, 
and leaned forward over his ridgy 
knees. 

“I had been stopping there two 
weeks, sir, because the price suited my 
pocketbook. You will find my name on 
the register of the Palmer House in 
Chicago, sir, the Brown Palace in Den- 
ver, the St. Charles in New Orleans, 
and the Palace in San Francisco,” he 
added proudly. “But the dates, sir, 
will indicate that that day is dead— 
that day when the greatest American 
dramatic masterpiece met with its 
merited appreciation, sir. But I di- 
gress—your pardon, sir. I met her 
there, I was about to say, in this man- 
ner: 

“T had noticed her often—her great 
haggard brown eyes would have com- 
manded attention from the least sym- 
pathetic. I am a student of life, sir, 
and a pardonable curiosity, I trust, was 
mingled with my pity. She seemed out 
of place. I spoke to her one day as 
she staggered up the filthy stairs with 
an enormous bundle. I spoke to her, 
sir, as we of the profession, though 
strangers, speak to one another with 
brotherly intent. 

“Though I was going down when I 
met her, I took the bundle from her 
and carried it up to her little room. 
She followed without protest. There I 
laid it on the bed and turned to her. 

“My child,’ [ said, ‘I am an old man, 
and, though an unfortunate like your- 
self, a gentleman whose actions toward 
a lady have never been questioned. I 
am an actor, madam, late of the Stevens 
and Cross Uncle Tom’s Cabin Com- 
pany’—and | tendered my card. ‘For 
two weeks 1 have seen you every day 
in this place, and | know that trouble 
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besets your path. We of the profes- 
sion, madam, are noted for generosity 
and for our considerate attention to 
women. You will do me a favor, I 
assure you, by confiding to me any mat- 
ter in which I can be of the slightest 
assistance.’ And I bowed to her, sir. 

“On the instant she flung herself 
upon the bed, and burst into such a 
passionate fit of weeping that I cursed 
myself for a meddling bungler and was 
about to leave in abject humiliation, 
But she heard me, sir, and sprang after 
me, grasping my coat:sleeve frantically 
and restraining my departure. When I 
stayed, she sobbed softly a time, then 
seated herself and smiled as the sun 
smiles when it has driven the fog before 
it round the world. 

“‘T cried because 
happy,’ she said. 

“T bowed to her. I am a student of 
life, sir, and I knew her meaning. My 
simple kindness had brought to her 
mind the kindnesses of long ago, which 
now were not her portion, 

“‘Can Thelp?’ Iasked. ‘I am nota 
Croesus offering succor that my name 
may be linked with that of charity on 
the front page of a leading paper. I 
offer you the aid one unfortunate may 
give another.’ 

“She burst into tears again, but again 
I understood. 

“*Just speak to me! Just speak to 
me every day!’ she cried. ‘Please leave 
me now, but come and speak to me 
every day!’ 

“And I left her, sobbing into her pil- 
low again; for I understood.” 

Adolphus Gustin paused, glared at 


you made me 


his stub of a cigar, thrust the toothpick 


in a bit farther, and carried it to his 
pitted lips. It was not lighted. He 
puffed it several times, then Christopher 
offered a match. 

“T thank you, sir,” he rumbled; but 
he didn’t strike the match. 

His fierce old eyes were looking into 
the past when he continued: 


though almost April. 
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“Winter was breaking up, sir, and I 
was waiting for spring. I had signed 
on with the Banning Company—a Tom 
show, sir—for a season under canvas, 
I, and also the great American drama, 
had descended’ to that, sir—a Tom 
show in a tent! I had never referred 
to a production of the great drama as 
a ‘Tom show’ till that season, sir, 
Sturdily I had fought the slangy appel- 
lation. But the tent discouraged me, 
and I knew my humiliation; I fell into 
the way of it. The great American 
drama and I have slipped into obscurity 
together, sir. I was waiting for spring, 
I say, and waiting in that miserable 
lodging house. And every morning I 
tapped on her door and said some 
cheery word. Always when I met her 
outside, she had the big bundle, and I 
learned that she sewed by hand to keep 
her hold on life. 

“Then one day I heard our landlady, 
a slovenly, characterless wretch, refer 
to her as Maggy Price. Thus I learned 
the only name I know for her to-day, 
though it is not her own. 

“Tt was a cold, cheerless night, sir, 
Fine snow was 
flying, and it looked as if spring, and 
the day my salary would begin, were 
far from imminent. [I hurried along 
the street toward the lodging house, I 
had been a supe at a cheap matinée that 
week, and had made four dollars, I 
stopped in a bakery and bought hot 
buns and a slice of coffee cake. I 
meant them for her, for she had been 
looking unusually pinched and wretched 
of late. Whether she would accept or 
not, I could not say, and I hurried 
along, cudgeling my brains for an apt 
excuse for presenting the paltry gift. 

“IT had climbed the stairs and ar- 
rived before her door, when I heard 
angry voices within. A man’s voice 
rose higher, in the snarling, scornful 
tones that I have since learned to 
loathe. As an actor, sir, and a student 
of life and character, I may be par- 
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doned my effort at realism if I depict 
this voice as it appealed to me: 

“‘Wot’s de matter wid yez? D’yez 
tink I’m stringin’ yez? Can’t yez read 
writin’! ” 

Horn straightened on the bench. 
It was as if Yellow the Oak had 
slipped behind the old actor and spoken 
over his shoulder. 

“T knew the type of man who spoke, 
sir,’ the deep boom came again. “Of- 
ten, in cheap lodging houses, had I been 
forced to throw in my lot with such 
as he. I scarce know why I interfered 
without hearing more, but I knocked, 
and followed my knock in person. 

“The lady stood by the one window 
of her tiny room, through which the 
feeble light of a waning winter day 
was filtering. She held in her hand a 
letter. On the lone chair the landlady 
allowed her sat—c&an you guess?” 

SYellow the Oak,” said Horn in no 
questioning tone. 

“T thank you, sir,” said the actor; 
and a smile of the keenest pleasure and 
pride flitted across his somber features. 

“Cap in hand, feet hooked about the 
legs of the chair, he sat there, sir,” the 
old man went on, “as repugnant a speci- 
men of mankind as my eyes have ever 
seen, 

“‘Madam,’ I said, ‘pkease pardon this 
intrusion. I came to inquire after your 
health, and,’ I added significantly, ‘to 
assure you that my former offer still 
stands.’ 

“Frantically she ran to me and put 
both hands on my arm. ‘Read this! 
Read this!’ she cried. ‘Tell me if it is 
genuine.’ 

“I took the letter she had thrust upon 
me, carried it to the window, and 
placed my glasses on my nose, | 
glanced at the degenerate who occupied 
the chair before reading. I trembled in 
spite of myself, sir. Never had I seen 
such brutality, sly cunning, and depth 
of depravity on human countenance, 

8A ps 
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nor stich a look of animal hatred as he 
cast at me. Then I read the letter. 

“It had come, sir, from the State 
prison at Joliet, Illinois. The writer 
addressed the lady as ‘My dear wife,’ 
and signed himself ‘Your loving hus- 
band.’ She had not given me the en- 
velope, so again I was cheated of learn- 
ing her name. ° 

The letter ordered her to go West 
with the bearer—this man—and another 
woman, whom you doubtless met at 
Mrs. Blackwood’s, sir, Miss Dolly 
Temple. The writer said he would be 
out in a short time, and would imme- 
diately follow her to San Francisco. 
There, he stated, he—this Yellow ruf- 
flan—would be able to get a sum of 
money which belonged to him—her hus- 
band—and she was to live on it till he 
was free. He put implicit confidence in 
the bearer, it seemed, and also in this 
Temple wench. 

“*What can I do?’ I asked on finish- 
ing. 

“She answered by thrusting another 
letter at me, which she took from her 
bosom. ‘Compare the handwriting!’ 
she cried wretchedly. 

“This was impossible without a light, 
and I asked for one. Holding the two 
letters side by side on her rickety table, 
when the lamp was lit, I examined them 
closely. 

“The second letter she had given me 
had also come from Joliet, and was ad- 
dressed and signed as the first. Strive 
as I would to detect the minutest differ- 
ence in the handwriting of the two 
epistles—for I wanted to find differ- 
ences, sir, and keep her out of the hands 
of such a man—I was forced, after five 
silent minutes, to pronounce them writ- 
ten by the same person. 

Vith a sigh, I rose and said: ‘Ma- 
dam, I can detect no difference.’ 

“She threw herself on the bed then 
and began sobbing “bitterly. 

“Well, old buttinsky, are yez satis- 
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fied?’ sneered the rascal. ‘Maybe yez’ll 
beat it now.’ 

“ ‘Sir,’ I said haughtily, ‘I am not ac- 
customed to being addressed in the 
choice manner you adopt. And fur- 
thermore,’ said I, ‘I tell you frankly that 
I think the missive you have brought a 
forgery. Please do not misunderstand 
me,’ I continued as he made to rise at 
me, ‘I would not pass you such a com- 
pliment as to imagine your thin brains 
capable of turning out this clever de- 
ception. But I know your stripe, and 
that you probably, as a contemptible 
parasite, have access to the brains of 
men who might be capable. Now, 
madam’—I turned to her—‘I am going 
to see what an expert will charge us to 
compare these letters. Will you allow 
me to take them with me?’ 

“Quick as a flash this demon sprang 
from his chair, jerked the letters from 
my hand, and struck me in the face. 

“Butt in! Butt in, will yez!’ he 
snarled. 

“Then, sir, though my head was reel- 
ing from the blow, | grasped the poker 
and struck him across the brow. He 
crouched and sprang at me, snarling 
like the wolf he is. 

“T had never had a fight till then. I 
scarce knew how to fight. But since 
old enough for the part, sir, ] have been 
kindly considered by many as the best 
Legree in the profession. In my un- 
accustomed excitement, strange as it 
may seem, the lines I have known 
for near a lifetime came crowding to 
my thoughts. I gripped the poker. To 
me it was the slave whip of my part, 
and I was Simon Legree. 

“Down, you black dog—down!’ I 
thundered. ‘Sambo! Toby! Your 
whips! Curses on you! Come here 
and flay me this psalm-singing dog!’ 
And I circled the poker over my head 
and struck at him as if popping my 
whip.” 

The old man paused again and chuck- 
led softly. “It may seem unreason- 
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able, sir,” he proceeded, “but he shrank 
from me, and a look of terror came into 
his eyes that I shall never forget—nor 
regret. In an awed manner he backed 
away from me to the door, jerked him- 
self through it, and slammed it. The 
next instant I heard his clattering feet 
on the stairs. He had thought me a 
raving maniac, sir. 

“The lady, who had sprung from the 
bed in terror, now cried: ‘The letters! 
The letters!’ But the villain had 
taken them with him. 

“I found myself in a delicate sit- 
uation, sir. Her husband was a convict, 
and I knew not in what manner to ap- 
proach the subject. I decided to leave 
till she had collected herself, so I said: 

““You know my room, madam, I 
shall go there now, and I shall expect 
you to call upon me for immediate as- 
sistance when this ruffian returns. For 
that he will return eventually, I am per- 
suaded. In the meantime, madam, 
calm yourself,’ said I, ‘and accept this 
little token of my friendship. I have 
had what has been, in these sad days, a 
prosperous week, and | desire to share 
with you. Later, when you are your- 
self again, you must tell me something 
of your misfortunes, so that I will know 
how to act in protecting you.’ 

“T left her then, and went to my 
room. Before | had finished eating, a 
messenger came from the theater, say- 
ing | would be wanted for the night’s 
performance. The world gets much 
laughter, sir, in ridiculing the character 
who, for fifty cents a night, treads the 
boards three feet from the wings and 


announces: ‘Madam, the carriage 
waits.’ But the fifty cents, dear sir, 
fills many a pressing want. So, stop- 


ping at her door to explain that I would 
be back immediately after the second 
act, when my masterpiece came on, | 
hastened to the theater. 

“T was true to my word, and, hurry- 
ing up the stairs, I tapped on her door. 
There was no response, so I opened it. 
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I spoke. I struck a match. Her trunk, 
the few mean personal belongings | had 
been accustomed to see about, and she 


were gone. 
“On the table I found a note, which I 


carried to my own cold room. There, 
though the tears would come—for I am 
old and impressionable, sir, being an 
actor—I read it to the end. 

“‘T have gone to San Francisco,’ it 
ran. ‘I dare not miss meeting /rint. 
Good-by, and may a just Heaven bless 
you for your kindness to me.’ I[t was 
signed ‘Charlotte.’ That name I have 
never heard since, except in Mrs. 
Blackwood’s rooming house the night | 
met you with her.” 

Adolphus tried his stub of cigar 
again, puffed reflectively on its cold 
leaves, pushed the toothpick in a mite 
more, and, with the toothpick between 
thumb and finger, clasped his great 
hands over his knees. 

“Spring came at last, and the Ban- 
ning tent show took to the road, straight 
west from St. Louis, with myself as 
Simon Legree. We played Western 
Missouri, Kansas and Colorado, then 
turned south through New Mexico and 
Arizona, then east through Texas, and 
brought up ‘to winter in El Paso, Al- 
most a year had elapsed since I had 
seen this lady of whom | am speaking, 
for we get a long season in this coun- 
try. One day, here in the city, I met 
her on the street. She knew me; and 
I knew her, though she was dressed 
quite royally, I assure you, sir. 

““God bless you, child,’ | said when 
she had left off wringing my hand. 
‘Things have been coming your way, it 
seems.’ [ have taken terribly to slang 
of late, sir. The great American dra- 
matic masterpiece is dead, and so am I. 
I associate with barnstormers, now, and 
I have picked up many of their ways. 
But I said: ‘You met your husband, 
no doubt, and——’ I dare not go fur- 
ther, sir, for her face forbade me to 
proceed, 
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‘““No,’ said she, ‘he never came. 
Come with me to my boarding house; 
I am dying to talk to some one with 
intelligence.’ 

“And she took me to Mrs. Black- 
wood’s place. There, in the office 
where | met you, sir, she told me some- 
thing of her past. With all her fine 
clothes, she was in desperate need of a 
friend. 

“She came of a good and wealthy 
family. Her mother was dead. Her 
father, a bluff, good-natured, rough- 
and-ready fellow, it would seem, had 
worked his way to wealth and conse- 
quence from the bottom rung of the 
ladder. In his business, which she 
described all too sparingly, it was nec- 
essary that he be in constant personal 
touch with his employees; and, having 
worked himself up from the very bot- 
tom, this role suited him admirably. 
He was democratic by nature, as well 
as by environment—lI trust you get my 
meaning, sir, | 

“But he also permitted his daughter 
this freedom among the men, and, sir, 
she was too young and inexperienced 
for the reading of character. The men 
were a rough, careless, hard-drinking 
lot, of which this Yellow the Oak is 
perhaps an exceptional example. That 
is, as she put it, though they were of 
his class, he, in-the abstract, probably 
was worse morally than the rest. At 
any rate, she knew him when he worked 
for her father. 

“She fell in love with one of these 
tramps, a friend of this Yellow the 
Oak, and at last told her father of the 
matter. Immediately her father awoke 
to the fact that he had neglectetl his 
motherless daughter, and in high rage 
ordered her to have nothing more to do 
with the man. Associating with his 
men to further his own interests and 
having his daughter wed one of them 
were different matters, sir. Promptly 
the two eloped and were married. 

“It would seem from her account, sir, 
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that the ruffian had immediately shown 
signs of becoming a man. He seemed 
deeply in love with her, she said, and 
was always kind and considerate. He 
went to work at honest toil; and was 
making a home for her when, like a 
bolt of lightning from the sky, detec- 
tives came one day and arrested him 
for a robbery that had been committed 
some time before. He was tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to the penitentiary 
for a year. 

“Tt is sad, sir—sad. 1 know little or 
nothing about law, but I sometimes 
wonder if grievous mistakes are not 
often made in its name. Here was an 
example, it seems to me, of an instance 
wherein a criminal was working out his 
own salvation by means of a power 
higher and more holy than punishment. 
When a man comes to himself, sir, by 
means of what has lain dormant within 
him while lawlessness held sway over 
him, it seems to me to be a surer 
method than whipping him to lawful 
living. . 

“Well, be that as it may, he went to 
prison, and the lady was left penniless 
in the great city of Chicago. 

“She dwelt sparingly on what inter- 
vened between the time he was taken 
from her and the incident in St. Louis 
which sent her West. The condition in 
which I found her in the filthy lodging 
house will perhaps suffice to typify the 
entire period. Going back to her father 
was beneath her pride. She had made 
her bed, and would lie in it. There 
was only one course open to her, as she 
saw it—to struggle along as best she 
could and wait for her husband’s free- 
dom. For in him, rascal though he may 
be at bottom, she still had unbounded 
faith. 

“Her husband on marrying her had 
drawn a blanket over his past. ‘We'll 
drop it,’ he said, ‘till I prove myself. 
Then when your confidence in me is 
established, I shall disclose everything.’ 
Therefore, though she knew this Yellow 
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ruffian to have been a pal of her hus- 
band’s, she knew little more about him. 
And since her marriage she had not 
seen him till the night he appeared with 
the letter ordering her West, which in- 
cident I have described. 

“There had been no time, it seemed, 
to write her husband and have him con- 
firm this letter ; for before her questions 
would have reached him, he would be 
out and on his way to join her in San 
Francisco. Also, it seemed, she had 
come to believe the letter genuine. At 
any rate, she obeyed its orders. 

“She was taken to a questionable 
lodging house—though she did not 
then know its nature—in San Fran- 
cisco, and was established in the com- 
pany of the Temple woman. Money 
was furnished her, which she supposed 
to be her husband’s, and she had little 
to complain of except that her husband 
did not come. This Yellow the Oak 
she seldom saw at first. 

“Time went on, and as he did not 
come, she wrote to the prison author- 
ities. They replied that he had been 
released, but that his whereabouts were 
unknown. In despair she tried every 
source, but could get no news of him. 

“Then it was that this disreputable 
cur came to her, telling her that her 
husband had deserted her and propos- 
ing that she give herself to him. She 
scorned him, sir! 

“Tt is an old story—an old, sad story 
—and | shall not try to analyze the mo- 
tives and influences that in time brought 
this lady to bear the low sobriquet of 
‘Hobo Mag.’ The ways of life are de- 
vious, sir, and charity alone can right 
all wrongs. 

“Various were the influences brought 
to bear upon her. She was young, in- 
experienced, and naturally of a trust- 
ing and a confiding nature, as you your- 
self perhaps have found. She went 
from place to place to avoid this Yellow 
the Oak, but persistently he pursued 
her. Gradually, as deception regarding 
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her husband’s disappearance failed to 
draw her into his clutches, he grew to 
telling the truth, coupling it with prom- 
ises. He owned that he had deceived 
her, and that he knew where her hus- 
band had hidden himself. If she would 
be his, he promised to reveal this knowl- 
edge. Again she spurned him! Then 
his devilish brain conceived the hellish 
idea of forcing her to his level step by 
step. He confessed himself a criminal, 
and offered to give her her husband if 
she would join him in his petty crimes. 

“Have charity, sir! Have charity! I 
am an old man, and J have seen much 
of life. Charity has become my reli- 
gion. Step by step she went down to 
his level—shoplifting, pickpocketing, 
and the like crimes, all of which he 
taught her. Always he dangled his 
promises before her—always he forced 
her to another step downward, then 
jerked away the alluring bait. Deliber- 
ately he was’ steeping her in the life 
he led, gradually breaking her spirit, 
devilishly drawing her to the point of 
despair and self-repugnance that would 
make her his. But as God in Heaven 
is good, sir, he never gained his pur- 
pose! 

“True, he brought her to his level in 
the eyes of the world. Hedragged her 
down to be known as the ‘woman’ of 
Yellow the Oak—Hobo Mag. True, 
he branded her a felon. But to-day, sir, 
as on that day I met her on the stairs, 
I bow low to her and call her ‘/ady.’” 

Adolphus Gustin took out an im- 
mense handkerchief and blew his nose 
with 4 resounding snort. His fierce old 
eyes were dim and his voice husky when 
he continued : 

“And not two weeks she 
learned the truth by overhearing a con- 
versation between this fiend and the 
characterless Temple wench. She 
learned that this Yellow ruffian had 
jbeen with her husband repeatedly, and 
had told him, long before, that his wife 


had deserted him. Her husband had 


ago, sir, 
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gone back to his old infamous pursuits 
by reason of his deep despair. This is 
her version, sir, but I doubt the man, 
for I know the type. But she learned 
his whereabouts, and had started to 
him. She had reached Los Angeles, 
and had run out of money. She was 
working there to get enough to go on 
to him. But this rascal had nosed her 
out, and was on his way to her when 
you and your friend made him under- 
stand that you were detectives in search 
of her husband, to bring him to account 
for some new crime. He went to her 
and threatened to disclose his where- 
abouts if she refused to dupe you while 
he took his revenge on your friend. 
That murder was impending, sir, she 
never dreamed till the man Carrot, 
knowing this Yellow fellow’s character 
better than she, made it clear when he 
disclosed the facts. So, to keep you 
from bringing harm to her husband, she 
did as he bade her. 

“And now, sir, my story is finished. 
I know nothing of the law, I say; but 
I have told you this in order that, if 
there be any charity in court proceed- 
ings, you make the judge who tries this 
man acquainted with the facts. I thank 
you for your forbearance, sir.” 

“And how came you to be at Mrs. 
Blackwood’s?” asked Horn dreamily. 

“Sir, I have stopped here when in 
E] Paso in the constant effort to aid this 
lady,” rumbled Gustin. 

“And she is there now?” 

“She is not, sir. I gave her my last 
cent, and she has gone to him.” 

“But why did you act as if she were 
a stranger, when you were introduced 
to her as such in my presence that 
night?” 

“T have met her under many names, 
| shave never interfered in her 
business, no matter what its character. 
I have waited my chance to lift her up; 
| have not forced it. Remember that 
charity is my religion, sir.” 

“And where is her husband?” 


sir. 
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“That, sir, I am not at liberty to tell 
you.” 

“Yet you think me a detective. Are 
you not aiding and abetting crime?” 

“Perhaps, sir.”” 

“And still you refuse to tell?” 

“T do, sir.” 

Horn drummed on the bench with his 
fingers. “Suppose,” he said at last, “I 
were to convince you that I am not a de- 
tective, and that in seeking the man 
your story convinces me is her hus- 
band, I am doing the pair a great fa- 
vor?” 

“In that case, sir—that is, if you can 
convince me—I would tell you where 
they are.” 

Horn took from his pocket the paper 
that had started him on his adventurous 
search for Frisco Slim. The old man 
put on his nose glasses and read it 
silently. 

“And you seek him in order to let him 
know he is heir to this vast fortune?” 

“That’s it. And it brings a hundred 
thousand into my pocket. The lawyer 
mentioned there, Poe Crosby, is to split 
with me if Dwight Letts comes to claim 
his fortune, through my efforts, within 
the six months remaining.” 

“And your companon?” 

“Is on the same errand, and against 
me, though the complications which 
have arisen are too numerous to go into 
now.” 

“And this man is charged with no 
crime?” 

“Not to my knowledge, Mr. Gustin.” 

“And you have been searching pro- 
miscuously, as it were, for this man?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then, sir, I have this to say: The 
man Letts, as you call him, has settled 
down, as it were, of his own accord. 
He had a taste of respectability during 
the short time he was with his wife; 
and, though he went back to the old 
life in his despair, he has since given it 
up, secluded himself, and is living hon- 
orably. He and she are better off with- 
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out this vast fortune. They have both 
suffered; they have both sinned griey- 
ously. And now they need only each 
other and the chance to mend by simple, 
honest living. The money would be a 
curse. This is my opinion, sir. But 
where so great an amount is involved, 
my opinion may be worthless. There- 
fore I shall place the matter into a 
Higher Hand. I shall point the way to 
them; and if God is willing that you 
bring to them this great fortune, He will 
direct your further steps. In the 
northern part of California, sir, in the 
vast forests, you will find a lumber 
camp called Northwestern. It is at the 
end of the railroad, but this man has 
gone farther into the woods, I under- 
stand. Go to Northwestern, and if God 
is willing, He will point out your course 
from there.” 

Christopher Horn rose impulsively 
and held out his hand. “You’re right!” 
he cried. “I’m proud to have met you. 
Shake hands with one who considers 
you the truest gentleman he ever met.” 

“T thank you, sir,” said Adolphus 
Gustin, and he gripped Christopher’s 
hand. Then he strode sedately off, 
puffing at his cold stub of cigar, the 
tails of his faded Prince Albert snap- 
ping in the wind. 

Christopher Horn’s moist eyes fol- 
lowed him till he felt Paul Ironwood 
touch his sleeve. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CONFESSION. 
OUR friend’s ‘A word with you, sir,’ 
has kept you over an hour,” ob- 
served Ironwood. 

In a lack-interest manner Christopher 
turned to him. “I’m ready to hear what 
you have to say,” he told him; but his 
thoughts were miles away, up in the 
deep, cool lumber forests of northern 
California. 

Paul Ironwood sat down and took 
out his pocketknife. Picking up a piece 
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he began whittling. When a 
man has something to say for only one 
pair of ears to hear, he seems to derive 
much comfort and inspiration from 
whittling. 

“T can’t say that the recent develop- 
ment is alone responsible for what I am 
about to say,” he plunged in; “but this 
development—your effort to save my 
life, in short—has brought what has 
been troubling me for some time to a 
head. , 

“There’s no use to beat about the 
bush, Christopher. I know now to be 
true what I have suspicioned for quite 
a little time—that you have been on to 
me from the first. How on earth you 
worked it is too much for me, and you 
don’t need to tell me unless you care to. 

“Well, I was assigned to this case on 
the spur of the moment. My chief was 
called up on the phone by Poe Crosby, 
the lawyer. You may not know it, but 

‘the Wentworth Detective Agency is ina 

building just across the street from the 
“one in which Crosby has his office. 
Crosby gave the chief few particulars 
then; he hadn’t time. He said: ‘Quick ! 
—I want you. Don’t miss this, now: 
Do you see that man standing on the 
curb in front of this building? Gray 
suit—soft hat.’ 

“The chief hurriedly repeated this to 
me and I jumped to the window. 
There you were, Christopher—the first 
time I laid eyes on you, 

“‘l’ve got him,’ I told the chief. 

“Set a man to following him at 
once,’ ordered Crosby. ‘Tell him it will 
be the biggest thing financially for him 
if he can manage to keep tab on this 
man from this minute till I’m through 
with him. Have your man phone in, 
when he gets a chance, for enlighten- 
ment. I’ll be over directly.’ 

“The chief repeated this to me, and 
from that minute until we reached this 
town, Christopher, you have scarcely 
been out of my sight. 

“I tracked you all that day, though I 
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hadn’t the slightest idea of why I was 
to do so. I simply knew that I mustn’t 
lose you, and I stuck to you like a leech. 
And a pretty chase you gave me—you 
with that grand energy of yours. The 
first breathing spell I got was when you 
entered the poker room of Jimmy 
Swain’s. 

“T stood out in the hall and kept my 
ear close to the keyhole, and finally I 
knew you had entered the game. Then 
I thought it safe to leave you for a time, 
and I hurried back to the barroom and 
phoned the office. 

““A messenger will be right up 
there,’ said the chief. ‘I’ve had every- 
thing typewritten and ready for word 
from you some time. This is a big 
deal.’ 

“The messenger arrived in no time 
and handed me a long envelope. From 
a hurried reading of the contents I 
learned the game. Then I got Jimmy 
Swain, whom I know well, as I do 
every big man on the Barbary Coast, 
and told him to give me a note to Den- 
ver, the poker shark, which would in- 
troduce me into the game. He haggled 
and wriggled, and at last I was forced 
to tell him that I had no designs on his 


private games, but was after a man who 


had just gone into a game in Denver’s 
room. ‘This, of course, he had to tell 
Denver to allay his suspicions; and that 
capper of Denver’s, with the gold teeth, 
read the thing over his shoulder. I saw 
him glance in a peculiar way at you as 
he went back to the table. I thought 
the thing was all off then and there, the 
more so when I saw you and he were 
acquainted. Did he put up hep?—as 
our friend the Oak would say?” 

“No,” said Horn shortly. 

Ironwood looked mystified, but didn’t 
press another question. 

“\Well,” he préceeded, “even Crosby 
knew nothing of what you had up your 
sleeve, and | had little idea that the 
poker game had anything to do with the 


business. But I kept my ears alert, and 
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the more so when you began asking so 
many questions about the whereabouts 
of certain men. Finally I decided that 
even you didn’t know where your man 
was located, but I gathered from your 
many questions that Dwight Letts was 
a notorious tramp. Then it became evi- 
dent that you were bound for El Paso. 
Under the table I had been writing 
down the names of the men you asked 
after, and putting a check mark for 
every repeated allusion to a particular 
man. Frisco Slim was in the lead 
b Se 
“I know all about that,” Christopher 
put in dryly. 
“What’s 
sharply. 
Christopher didn’t repeat the remark. 
He sat there smiling indulgently at his 
companion. 
Ironwood 
and went on: 
“Well, I saw you were getting ready 
to quit the game, and I was in a desper- 
ate position. If you went on the road 
as a tramp to get information from the 
tramps you would meet, I knew I 
should have my hands full in shadowing 
you. I must attach myself to you some- 
how. A glance into your face, Chris, is 
all any sane person needs to know that 
you are generosity itself. So I began 
deliberately losing money so that I 
would have an excuse to appeal to you. 
That, Christopher, is what hurts—now. 
And—and—oh, damn it !—shake hands 
with me, old man! I want you to call 
me friend, Chris. I’m throwing up the 
game from this time on. I may lose my 
job, but I don’t givea whoop! Go after 
your hundred thousand dollars, and 
all the luck in the world go with you! 
Now tell me that you like me, and that 
you would have done just as I did— 
and—and, damn it, man! Can’t you 
see that I am trying to debase myself, 
and don’t know how? I—I like you, 
Chris, and—say, I can’t thank you for 
what you did. It’s too big for words. 


that?” Ironwood asked 


shrugged his shoulders, 
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And when you knew me to be against 
you!” 

Horn slipped his hand along the 
bench and into Ironwood’s. 

“You’re doing a lot of talking for 
nothing,” he said, with a twisted smile, 
“I’ve got nine dollars left—let’s go 
down to a café and blow it on a feed 
that is a feed, Paul.” 

It was indeed a feast that Christopher 
ordered, and over it he told the girl’s 
story as Adolphus Gustin had recounted 
it to him. Putting two and two to- 
gether, they both decided that she really 
was the daughter of Peter B. Orchard, 
though the truth of this they never 
knew. And when the waiter brought 
the paper, they read of the death of the 
notorious Yellow the Oak. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE UNTARNISHED LAND. 


HE late afternoon sun threw its 
long, slanting rays over the land 
of perdurable forests. Three hundred 
and four hundred feet in air towered 
the monstrous trees, eighteen, twenty, 
twenty-five feet through at the vase, 
straight as the paths of righteousness, 
majestic as time, untarnished examples 
of the six days’ masterpiece. Silent, 
save for the ceaseless whisperings that 
murmured down, or the chattering of a 
quarrelsome squirrel, or the rippling of 
some clear, cold trout stream that hur- 
ried on to the ocean’s arms, or the roar- 
ing of some tiny cataract, glinting over 
the stones like fine-shaved dice, was this 
mysterious forest; dark, save where 
sunlight filtered through the treetops 
and gave life to red rhododendrons, 
redwood lilies, and the white, starlike 
flower of the wild strawberry vine. 
Always to the ears of Christepher 
Horn came the _ whisperings that 
haunted this Gargantuan woods; the 
whisperings, it seemed to his fanciful 
mind, of the spirits of beings who in- 
habited the forest ages before man’s 
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evolution. Silently his footsteps fell 
on the mat of fallen leaves, save when 
they crunched some brittle twig. ; Al- 
ways he followed the windings of the 
hurrying stream, for at Northwestern 
the arrow of Frisco Slim had pointed to 
the deeper woods, and an old settler 
had showed him this obscure trail. 

He had walked since sunrise and was 
aiming to reach a little sawmill in the 
heart of the forest, where, he had been 
told, he might find the man who had 
carved the queer words in a shack at 
the Northwestern lumber camp. “He’s 
taken up a claim,” said the old settler 
who directed Horn, “and his wife’s just 
come. He’s a good fellow, Slim is, and 
well liked up here. An’ I sure like the 
looks of his woman a heap.” 

It was a little mill, he had been told, 
and shipped no lumber. Settlers were 
taking up claims in this forest land, and 
houses and barns must be built to shel- 
ter them and the beasts while they tilled 


the virgin soil. This mill and the settle- 
ment were thirty miles from the rail- 
road, and a stage connected with the 
trains; but Horn was out of money. 


He had blankets and food, and he 
could camp any place for the night, but 
he was anxious to end his journey that 
day. So through the virgin forest he 
walked alone, following the will of the 
murmuring stream. 

Sometimes deer stood looking curi- 
ously at him from the thickets, their 
great limpid eyes showing the struggle 
between fright and wonder within. 
Rabbits scurried into the underbrush, 
Trout lay in the deep, dark-green pools 
beneath the cataracts. Once he saw a 
raccoon fishing, stretched out on a moss- 
covered log that had fallen across the 
stream, an eager paw lowered toward 
the surface of the water. Overhead an 
eagle soared. Always the stream led 
him on into new wonders of this region, 
murmuring, gurgling its sirenical lure. 
No man had he seen since sunrise— 
no sign of habitation. He was alone, 
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awed, fascinated, spellbound, almost 
fearful in the great majesty about him. 
Things that he had never thought be- 
fore came surging to his mind— 
strange, weird, fantastic ideas, but pure 
and clean as the untarnished land 
through which he passed. 

Slowly the sun crept round the 
world. More mysterious grew the 
whisperings. There came the good- 
night chirruping of the birds, and the 
shivery rustling of the leaves. The 
stream, too, changed its chant. It 
spoke of lost days, and wasted time, 
and man’s mistakes. Horn hurried on. 

Suddenly the trees grew thinner; 
here and there were stumps and newly 
fallen trees; then a new rail fence; and 
then a clearing. The stream turned off 
to the right, laughing again, for it had 
helped trick this lonely traveler into 
fear of the gloom of night in the forest, 
then had led him into the sunlight and 
plunged on to the ocean. In the middle 
of the clearing Horn saw a low frame 
house. From the stone chimney curled 
soft blue smoke. A man—a tall, slim 
giant of a man—was walking toward 
the house, an ax over his shoulder. 
Halfway across the open space Horn 
stopped. He had heard a woman sing- 
ing. He stepped behind a lone, tall 
blasted tree. He trembled, for he 
knew the voice., Clear and sweet, it 
rose and fell rhythmically: 


“Lord, I care not for riches, 
Neither silver nor gold; 

I would make sure of Heaven, 
I would enter the fold. 

In the book of Thy kingdom, 
On its pages so fair, 

Tell me, Jesus, my Savior, 
Is my name written there?” 


For a minute or more Horn’s 
thoughts struggled within him. Then 
he shook his head savagely. Should a 
woman’s song rob him of the hundred 
thousand collars he had gone through 
so many privations and dangers to 
gain? Was this the death of the big 
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opportunity? He snapped his teeth. toward the house, and the door shut 

But the spell of the untarnished land them from sight. 

was upon him, and the artificial desires Christopher Horn stood there a min- 

of life seemed puny. ute longer, biting his lips, clinching his 
The song ceased, and he peered out fists and his teeth. Then, with an “Oh, 

from behind the blasted tree. The hell!” that was half a wail, he strode 

woman had come from the house, and back into the woods. 

was running to meet the man with the Faintly to his burning ears, as he hur- 

ax. She threw her arms about him ried on through-the untarnished land 

when she reached him, and with one to find a camping place for the night, 

powerful arm about her waist he lifted floated the woman’s song: 

her bodily from the ground and kissed “wed, I case wot for tithes. 

her. Arms entwined, they walked back Neither silver nor gold——” 


THE END. 


A CIGARETTE-PAPER CLEW 
A LOS ANGELES detective’s observation of the markings on telegraph poles 


during his harness-bull days, combined with his quick-wittedness in seizing 
upon a crumpled piece of cigarette paper as a clew, resulted recently in the recov- 
ery of thieves’ loot in Persian silk rugs to the value of two thousand dollars. 

The cigarette paper was included in the collection of miscellaneously assorted 
junk taken from the pockets of one of the suspects. Detective H. I’. McCarron, 
on examining it, found the following: 

PLP—150868. C.H. 15 ft. N. in shadow. 

A recollection of the numerous tin plates he had seen tacked to telegraph 
poles in his patrolman stage of incubation at once flashed across McCarron’s 
mind. He surmised immediately that part of the message referred to the Pacific 
Light and Power Company's pole No. 159868 on the county highways. He 
found the pole in question without much difficulty, and, measuring fifteen feet 
along the shadow when it lay due north; he came upon a place where the earth 
had been disturbed, and discovered the cache of valuable rugs taken from some 
of the wealthiest Los Angeles residences 
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A CRIMINAL CANINE 


A® a rule man’s friend, the dog, figures in stories as the noble hero, performing 

all sorts of deeds of bravery and self-sacrifice. A specimen of the canine 
tribe in Duff, West Virginia, however, has recently broken into the limelight of 
the public prints through his talents as a common sneak thief. 

A man arrested for the theft of a watch, owing to the impossibility of its 
having been taken by any one else, admitted that his dog was the guilty party 
and that he had trained the animal to accompany him on his excursions and steal 
from stores while he engaged the clerk or proprietor in conversation. 

It looks as if “Boston Betty” and her clever little terrier, Alibi, of DETECTIVE 
Story Macazine fame, have imitators—if not exactly rivals. 
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HE independent newspapers of 

San Francisco were making 

veiled insinuations about In- 

spector Vignell’s inability to 
cope with the Grander case, and were 
daringly citing instances to prove he 
was employing the wrong tactics. Of 
course this ruthless arraignment was, in 
a measure, to be expected, for what city 
does not have its occasional crime which 
seems to baffle the whole police force 
and hold it up to public ridicule and 
criticism ? 

Quite discouraged, Vignell, a slender, 
sensitive man, dapper and fair-haired, 
and some forty years of age, had 
dropped into my gilded palace, the Pa- 
goda, to sip some of my rare Chinese 
tea. On this particular afternoon I 
found him tilted back in a chair with the 
latest paper flattened across his knees, 
scanning the reports—none of which 
flattered him to any extent—of the 
crime. 

I leaned over Vignell’s chair and 
asked afiably: “And how is your tea 
to-day, inspector?” 

Vignell picked up the small Chinese 
porcelain cup, blew the steam away 
with purring breath, then held the 
transparent bit of china speculatively to 
the light. Finally, putting down the 
cup, he said, with an impatient flourish 
of the hands: 

“It is always good tea but, somehow, 
it does not touch the spot to-day.” He 
did not smile, and kept his eyes down. 
“You know why, Royerton. If you’ve 
seen the papers this afternoon, you can 
imagine how much this Grander mur- 
der has depressed me. I’ve had my 
Chinatown men—the best of them—at 


work, and they haven’t uncovered a 
solitary thing. I’ve been down to Hoy 
Lee’s curio shop, where the little green 
lamp that killed Grander came from, 
and we’ve arrested Lee. But we’ve 
really no evidence against him, because, 
so far as we can find out, he had no 
motive. He merely sold this Aladdin- 


shaped lamp to rich young Grander. 
Of course you have read how the young 
man took the curio home, and of how 
it mysteriously blew up; and possibly 
you have read of the strange, singed 
piece of paper which I have in my 
possession, and which was found stuck 


to the ceiling of the Grander study.” 

I nodded promptly. “I’ve been curi- 
ous about this case,” I said. 

The inspector eyed me keenly, expect- 
antly. “Why,” he asked joco-seriously, 
“because you have been thrown more or 
less in contact with chinks here in your 
Oriental restaurant?” 

“Well, in a measure,” I returned 
slowly. “But I have a deeper reason 
than that. I have in mind a particular 
man, whom I knew during the days 
when I followed the big tent.” 

Vignell blinked stupidly. 

“Um going to tell you,” IT hastened 
on. “The man I have in mind is Woo 
Fang.” 

“Woo Fang?” 

I smiled secretively, then asked: 
“You have never heard of him?” 

Vignell shook his head. “No,” he 
said, “I can’t recall “ 

“Then,” I decided, “there’s a bare 
chance that I may get hold of him.” | 
paused, suddenly retrospecting. “You 
remember the three chinks who con- 
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fessed in the Chum Low case?” I in- 
terrogated abruptly. 

Vignell’s eyes gleamed. 
yes!” 

I grinned at the inspector’s expense. 
“Woo Fang!” I explained. 

“You mean he—this Chinese you're 
speaking of—made that trio of high- 
binders come across and swing?” 

“Who told you he was the power be- 
hind the throne?” 

“Woo Fang himself.” 

Vignell stirred anxiously. “Who is 
he, and where is he to be found?” he 
demanded with sudden interest. 

“Well, he used to do a tight-wire act 
in the circus. That’s where I met him 
originally, and we've been sort of 
friendly ever since. This is between 
you, me and the gatepost, Vignell,” I 
continued in an undertone, “but there’s 
something about Woo Fang that I never 
could fathom. He’s uncanny.” 

“All chinks are,” sniffed the inspector, 
with a brief shrug of the shoulders. 

“Yes, but Woo Fang has always puz- 
zled me by some of the things he’s done. 
Whether it’s Oriental magic or some 
supernatural powers- iy 

“Bosh!” said Vignell disparagingly. 

“Very well; have it your own way,” 
I agreed, a bit put out by the inspector’s 
stand. “Perhaps, after you have met 
him, you'll come more to my way of 
thinking.” 

“Perhaps,” granted Vignell, rising, 
and glancing askance at me. 

“You want to go now?” | 
swering his mental question. 

He got up, nodding. I ieft him fora 
moment to get my hat and give some 
necessary directions to my) 
then we left for Chinatown. 

While the inspector and I strode to- 
ward Woo Fang’s home I loosened up 
a bit on my former life in the circus, 
when I had played clown after running 
away from college. I explained how 
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assistant 5 


gradually I learned of Woo F[ang’s 
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earlier existence. First my Mongolian 
friend had been reared to the games 
in China, then, as he had grown older, 
he had been seized by a band of thieves 
who had taught him all the rare arts of 
Chinese crime. Reaching maturity, he 
rebelled against this sort of thing, and 
hie finally fled from these men who had 
instructed him in their questionable 
practices. His apprenticeship, however, 
had proved invaluable, and knowing 
what he dtd, he had turned about and 
become a strange detector of crime, 
trapping the bandits at their own game. 
During the last days of the Manchu 
Dynasty, Woo Fang became a marked 
man because of his loyalty to the royal 
family, and when things got too hot 


‘for him, he slipped away to the States, 


Woo Fang lived alone, except for his 
solemn-eyed servant. When we ar- 
rived, I told Vignell to follow close on 
my heels. As we had come down the 
narrow street, which reeked of cooking 
rice, scalded tea, and the soapy smell of 
jobbed-out laundry, slouchy, shuffling 
Johns and Charlies eyed us suspiciously. 

“Woo lang has few callers,” I told 
Vignell. 

We went into the dark entry, and I 
felt above me for a cord, which I 
presently found and jerked twice. 
[ar down the contracted passage a door 
swung slowly back, and a pale, opales- 
cent radiance escaped from the cham- 
ber. Also there was borne to our nos- 
trils the odor of burning incense. I 
pressed the silent inspector’s hand, and 
we moved forward. 

Vignell signed toward a rigid figure 
in the far doorway, whose ghostlike 
gauniness seemed in the attitude of 
awaiting our approach. 

Is that Weo Fang?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied in an undertone, “that 
is merely a cleverly contrived dummy 
which Woo Fang has rigged up for 
his own protection. You know the Hip 
Sing Tongs of China are somewhat on 
the same order as the Mafia crowd of 



















Italy, and the favorite wrinkle of the 
highbinders is to stand at a distance 
and pot their man.” 

The inspector whistled his surprise 
under his breath, and I felt a bit elated 
when | realized that even such a man 
had not iearned all. his P’s and Q’s. 

Vignell suddenly uttered an exclama- 
tion as he felt a hand clamp-.on his 
shoulder. Then he laughed nervously, 
when he saw with me the stooping 
figure of Woo lang in the semidark- 
ness. 

“Woo Fang glad him see frien’,”’ he 
pronounced, parting his thin lips in a 
smile. 

“l’d almost forgotten 
manner of greeting,” I said. 

“Bes’ to greet f’om behin’,”’ droned 
Woo, whose luminous, oval eyes were 
focused intently on Vignell’s counte- 
nance when the inspector was not ap- 
praising him. What Vignell saw was 
a tall, willowy stalk of gauntiness; a 
queer, wavering man who wore a black 
silk jacket, bloomerlike trousers, white 
silk socks and black satin mules. That 
was as much as he could distinguish 
just then. 

Leisurely, Woo Fang led us on into 
the chamber. Rich, Oriental draperies 
trembled at each footfall, and in 
strange, convolute censers the emerald 
and ruby flaming incense conjured up 
phantasies that stirred our imagina- 
tions. There were no windows to be 
seen in the room, and the strongest light 
came from midceiling. It was shaped 
like the glowing, watchful orb of a 
huge cat, and its mellow radiance shone 
down on Woo Fang’s face, intensifying 
the pallor. In the middle of the room 
stood a long ebony table, of which the 
highly polished surface reflected images 
like a mirror; there were fantastically 
shaped chairs and divans, and ranged 
about the floor were many luxurious 
tugs of pagan pattern; while on the 
tapestried walls numerous Chinese 
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prints struck the eye. 
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Woo Fang settled down before us, 
with his moody eyes staring at the flick- 
ering incense. His hair had the sheen 
of a crow’s wing in the dull, uncanny 
light. Woo clapped his hands and a 
long, lean wolfhound ran from behind 
an obstruction, springing to the yellow 
man’s side. At the same time the silent- 
footed servant appeared through a nar- 
row panel in the wall. Woo Fang ges- 
ticulated energetically, droned a few 
words in Chinese, and the tense-eyed 
servant returned to the aperture and 
slipped through. The panel in the wall 
fell into place so neatly that an instant 
later its location could not be deter- 
mined by the eye. 

“Woo Fang sen’ for cig’rette,’ 
pronounced. 

As soon as [| explained the nature of 
our errand, Woo Fang shook his head 
and pushed forth his delicate hands like 
slender fans. I glanced at Vignell, 
who seemed disappointed. He had al- 
ready drawn forth the singed piece of 
paper wihch had been blown from the 
Aladdin-like lamp against the ceiling of 
the murdered young man’s’ room. 
Thinking the sight of this might rouse 
the yellow man’s dormant interest, I 
took it from the inspector and passed 
it over to Woo Fang. 

The expression of those deep-sock- 
eted, always sad, eyes did not alter until 
they had scanned the mutilated piece of 
paper, which bore in Chinese ink a cir- 
cle. Outside of this circle, at the top, 
were three clearly defined ciphers; and 
on both sides, and at the Lottom, dollar 
were crudely written, making 
three in all. Within the circle, depend- 
ing from the top by a straight line were 
insignia of some sort, representing a 
pitchfork with three prongs. Below 
this trident, as if forming a mouth for 
the circle, was a clearly visible crescent. 
Vignell and I waited for some word 
from Woo Fang, but he only sheathed 
his eyes, twisted his thin lips, and 
hummed unconcernedly : 
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“Lum—lIo—le—lum 

The wolfhound which idled beside 
Woo Fang sniffed at the paper, and we 
noticed that the master was watching 
the dog like a hawk. Then the Oriental 
did a strange thing, He raised the 
singed paper to his own nostrils and 
smiled with his eyes still closed. His 
discordant humming continued: 

“Lum—lo—le—lum———” 

Getting on its feet, the dog capered 
away to a stack of red-and-gold- 
wrapped firecrackers. Woo Fang’s glit- 
tering eyes followed the antics of the 
canine, and when the wolfhound had 
sniffed about the brightly colored pile 
for an instant, he seemed satisfied. 
With a single bark he returned to 
Woo’s side. Fondly Fang stroked the 
hair of the animal’s back. Then he 
slowly raised his glance to our aston- 
ished expressions. 

“Gunpowder !” announced Woo Tang 
in his singsengy manner. 

“By gad, you’re right!” exclaimed 
Vignell. He looked at me oddly. “It 
vas some sort of bomb that set off the 
thing that contained this sheet of paper, 
a—a sort of miniature bomb,” he elabo- 
rated. 

“Chin’man — understan’ 
droned Woo Fang colorlessly. 
what you call—invent.” 

“Yes, so I’ve heard,” replied Vignell. 
He saw Woo turning the bit of paper 
over in his lean fingers. “Have you an 
idea what that stuff means on that 
paper?” he asked. 

“M’m,” chanted Woo Fang, “ ’n ’fore 
you get wong who kill thees man Gran- 
der, you mus’ bring him Hoy Lee out of 
thees jail.” He spoke methodically, and 
with the crisp precision of a man in 
authority. 

Vignell looked sharply at Woo, 
frowned, then glanced toward the ceil- 
ing. Inured as he was to the unex- 
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powder,” 
“Him 
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pected, the inspector found it necessary 
to stifle a gasp. 
“You mean to say you've been fol- 
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lowing this case?” he demanded. “Why, 
you Chinese are not the sleepy bunch 
[ took you for!” he added with a note 
of flattery. 

“Woo Fang him never sleep,” droned 
my strange friend. “Me read all ’bout 
case,” 

“And you know 
means on the paper?’ 
nell. 

“Maybe,” Woo grunted. 

“Because, if you do,” hinted the in- 
spector glowingly, “and you can help 
us out, there’s apt to be a good job wait- 
ing for you at headquarters. We need 
somebody who can ferret out some of 
these impossible Chinese mysteries 

Woo lang hitched his upper lip, and 
his square teeth shone like aged piano 
keys. 

“Huh? You say him job?” he grunted 
with supreme -indifference. “M’m! 
Woo Fang, hinr no like work much. 
Me like dream more as work.” He 
turned his face full upon us, and his sad 
eyes were bathed in the melancholy 
glow of the lone light from above. 
“Woo Fang like help ’Merican p’lice- 
man,” he added slyly. ‘You want him 
help?” 

“Of course I do!’ exclaimed Vignell. 

“Mlister p’liceman do d’rection Woo 
Fang give?” 

“He will.” 

“Huh! ver’ well,” rejoined Woo sol- 
emnly. “Tl irs’ theeng, you leggo Hoy 
Lee!” 

“But what’s the idea of that?” de- 
manded the inspector. 

Woo Fang glowered disdainfully be- 
fore he replied. “\Woo Fang, him no 
much like talk,” he droned. ‘An’ may- 
be, if mlister p’liceman no hurry quick 
an’ leggo Hoy Lee f’om jail, too late 
maybe to get man who kill Grander 
man.” 

Within the hour, in compliance with 
Woo Fang’s request, the proprietor of 
the Chinese curio shop had been re- 
leased from prison. Meanwhile Woo 
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Fang had changed his black garments 
of silk for gray jacket and ill-fitting 
trousers. Vignell and I had agreed to 
meet him just after dark. 

We were at the appointed place at the 
specified time. Soon afterward we 
heard the stealthy tread of mules com- 
ing our way. The transformed Woo 
Fang stopped beside us, but he did not 
speak; instead, as is characteristic of 
his race, he spoke worlds with his oval 
eyes of jet. He stood for a moment in 
that perennial attitude of listening ; then 
we all moved off toward Hoy Lee’s 
shop, and not until we had gone inside 
did Woo Fang break his stolid silence. 

One glance at Hoy Lee’s terrified 
countenance gave us a greater knowl- 
edge of Woo Fang’s fame among his 
own race, for that expression which 
swept over the shrewd business man’s 
face was not to be misconstrued. Woo 
Fang took Hoy Lee by the arm and led 
him quietly to the door. 

“Hoy Lee will watch up an’ down 
him street,” he directed. 

Vignell and I stood idly -by, wonder- 
ing what Woo Fang could have in mind, 
but he did not take us into his confi- 
dence. Thereafter he worked with pre- 
cision, and never lost our interest or 
wilingness to aid. The curio shop was 
now quite dark, and was lighted but 
dimly by a single jet at the back. 

“To-nigh’,’” mumbled Woo Fang, 
“me gonna show you man that kill 
Grander.” 

“You are sure of this?” asked Vig- 
nell, a little skeptical of the Oriental’s 
powers. 

“To-nigh’,” repeated Woo Fang 
dreamily. The word pulsed out of his 
lips, as oil will drip from a cup. He 
was standing beside a low table, and I 
noticed that on it there was a green-lac- 
quered, Aladdin-like lamp, similar to 
the one that had done Grander to death. 
Vignell saw it, too, and he examined 
it carefully, but he made no comment. 
Woo Fang trailed away to the door. 
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He leaned his frail, tall figure against 
the framework, and looked up at the 
new moon. Thus he stood for fully a 
minute, his lean fingers clasped behind 
his back. From the bay a heavy fog 
was already rolling in, and as the silent 
Chinese turned away from the door, 
there seemed to rest on his countenance 
a glow of satisfaction. He shuffled a 
few paces toward us, then stopped and 
got down on his knees. I, who was 
standing nearest to him, could see by 
the scant light which slanted through 
the doorway a peculiar, hardening glaze 
in Woo’s eyes; and his lips were twisted 
grotesquely away from those teeth that 
reminded me so much of worn piano 
keys. Entirely oblivious of our pres- 
ence, he crept along the floor—slowly, 
ever so slowly, until—until he had 
reached the table on which the lamp 
stood. 

Vignell, the hardened man, who had 
seen all sorts of crime and criminals, 
stretched out a hand which was trem- 
bling when it touched my arm. 

“Wh-what devilish business is this, 
anyhow?” he whispered in my ear. 

“Shall I ask him?” J inquired. 

“Yes; this is hellishly uncanny !” 

I stepped forward, quailing unnatur- 
ally as I approached Woo Fang. He 
seemed to be groping for something— 
groping—groping. His thin, clammy 
hands were traveling feverishly in a 
small circle before him. With his nos- 
trils almost touching the floor, his atti- 
tude was that of a man about to be 
beheaded. 

“Woo Fang 

No sooner had I spoken than, with a 
guttural sound, Woo was on his feet. 
The pupils of his eyes still betrayed his 
agitation, even though he was otherwise 
normal, and when I looked at him, I 
was struck by that weird light in his 
eyes. 

“To-nigh’,” \WWoo Fang was moaning 
in his singsongy fashion, ‘“‘to-nigh’ him 
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come. Me know him come. Woo Fang 
know him here ’fore.” 

Vignell, who had stepped to my side, 
was regarding Woo oddly. “How 
do you know he’s been here, and that 
he’ll come again?” he asked. 

The eyes of the Chinese were 
sheathed, as he droned: “Woo Fang, 
him—simell him.” 

Vignell and I exchanged covert 
glances. I shuddered at the thought of 
what this Chinese had just suggested. 

Woo Fang had slipped away to the 
door. He brought Hoy Lee back with 
him. 

“Time is mos’ here,” announced the 
inscrutable Oriental. 

He took Vignell by an arm and led 
him to a corner of the shop. He bade 
him sit and wait in silence. Then Woo 
returned for me and put me down on 
the floor close to the spot he had chosen 
for the inspector. There 
waiting and watching. 

Woo Fang next took Hoy Lee in 
charge, leading him to a chair which 
was in full view of the doorway. To 
him Woo spoke in Chinese, wholly 
without animation. Following this 
meaningless sequence of action, Fang 
shuffled toward the single gas jet and 
turned out the light. Now the shop 
was darkened, save for the lonely ray 
of the moon which stole coldly through 
the doorway on the ghostly cloak of the 
10g. 

A moment passed ; it seemed an hour. 
Somewhere I could hear a man breath- 
ing, as if under great stress. It was not 
Vignell, because he was close beside me. 
Then I could hear the stealthy move- 
ments of somebody. Was it Woo 
Fang? I was not certain, but I thought 
it was. Or it might have been Hoy 
Lee, who had been sitting so rigidly in 
the chair which faced the door. 

[ could hear my watc’ ticking in my 
vest pocket. Tick—tick—tick—tick! 
sounded the metallic vibration. The 


darkness continued, and the longer I 
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sat, the more I wished to speak to Vig- 
nell. Foolish suggestions of intrigue 
entered my head. What was all this 
stealthy business about anyhow? Of 
course I had perfect faith in Woo Fang, 
but suppose—suppose he were taken by 
surprise? Then where would the in- 
spector and [ have a chance to survive 
the desperate character or characters 
for whom Woo lay in wait? We had 
no pickets out, as Woo Fang had in- 
sisted upon handling this affair without 
aid and in his own way. The Cim- 
merian depths of our hiding place 
seemed to rouse my senses to powers 
they had never known. Instead of de- 
tecting odors collectively, I could dis- 
tinguish them all one from another. 
Somewhere near at hand was soothing 
sandalwood; in another direction I 
could sense a pungent Oriental per- 
fume; and in still another place I knew 
there must be blooming a Chinese hya- 
cinth. 

I thought again of Woo Fang and his 
unusual actions. Was it possible that 
he possessed the hound’s_ sense of 
smell? He had previously hinted of 
it to me, but I had never considered 
such a thing seriously until to-night. 
Now I could see how natural it would 
be for him to be groveling on the floor 
if he were endowed with this hyper- 
natural sense. Indeed, had I not just 
now shown how well I could distinguish 
odors, under a certain test, which I had 
happily blundered upon? 

Suddenly a match flared, and in the 
jagged splash of flame a long, lean hand 
was outlined. The match was touched 
to the gas jet, and once more we could 
see the rigid figure of Hoy Lee sitting 
in the chair before the door. Woo 
Fang, however, was not in sight; yet it 
must have been he who had relighted 
the gas. But why had he turned it out 
in the first place and left the room so 
long in darkness? 

The fog continued to billow through 
the doorway, wave upon wave, now 























filmy like gossamer, again impenetrable 
and moist. The light from the new 
moon trickled through the door, streak- 
ing its rays on the highly polished floor. 
My watch ticked—ticked—ticked—and 
ticked. Hoy Lee’s figure never stirred 
in the chair. He was like a graven im- 
age, an idol. 

A shadow blotted out the light on the 
scantily moonlit floor, hung there for 
an insant, then was gone like the will o’ 
the wisp. The shadow came again, and 
this time it gradually enlarged and be- 
came deeper. Next I saw a figure 
crouching in the doorway. It was clad 
in gray cotton garments, such as Woo 
Fang was wearing; but instinctively I 
knew this could not be Woo. The fig- 
ure commenced to creep forward on all 
fours. As soon as the man had got 
inside, he fell prone on his storaach and 
slowly—slowly wormed his way into 
the darkness on the right of Hoy Lee. 

The doorway was clear for but a 
moment. Silently another figure ap- 
peared, and this man used the same 
means of gaining an entrance as his 
predecessor. The second intruder 
crept to the left of Hoy Lee. It was no 
pleasant situation for a law-loving man 
to gloat over, and [ am not ashamed to 
admit that I quailed when these two 
Sinister creatures disappeared in the 
darkness like foraging rats. What 
could Woo Fang be about to permit 
this intrusion? I felt just then as if 
he might better have used different 
tactics. 

The second visitor was not to be the 
last. Still another shadow appeared in 
the doorway, and as the moonlight 
struck down like an accusing finger it 
slanted across the long, evil face of the 
last man to enter. What was my feel- 
ing when I saw the glint of a long, 
sharp knife held securely in his large 
teeth by an ivory handle! For fully a 
moment this murderous-looking yellow 
man crouched on the threshold. He 
made no sound, yet his attitude spoke 
9A Ds 
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worlds for him and his designs. His 
coal-black eyes were focused intently 
upon the rigid Hoy Lee, as a snake 
takes account of its prey before dealing 
its death blow. I shuddered. Was 
Woo Fang going to permit this fiend to 
carry out his purpose? 

The man with the knife in his mouth 
came forward as a child will propel 
itself on its knees and hands. His head 
was erect, his eyes sheathed; and all 
I could hear was the steady passage of 
his body across the floor. Then I could 
hear that damnable tick—tick—tick of 
my watch. Would the murder-bent 
man hear it? Would he change his 
course and attack me first? The 
thought of self-preservation was upper- 
most in my mind, and I honestly wished 
I had not embarked upon the adven- 
ture. 

On came the man who was surely 
bent upon killing Hoy Lee. My mind 
had been detracted from the other Ori- 
entals. Woo Fang gave no indication 
of his presence. Still the intruder 
crawled closer. I could hear Vignell’s 
breath rushing through his nostrils, and 
I knew, if he was wrought up by the 
scene, that I had a right to be alarmed. 

The creeping man was now but a few 
feet from Hoy Lee, and he was steadily 
getting nearer—nearer—unearer! Where 
—where was Woo Fang? Why did he 
not act? Why did he not stop this fel- 
low. Then I began to sweat with fear. 
Perhaps Woo Fang could not help; per- 
haps they had already done for him 
what they were going to do for the 
helpless, apparently hypnotized, Hoy 
Lee. 

Now there was but the space of a 
single yard between the motionless Hoy 
Lee and the creeping devil. I looked 
closer and experienced the most sicken- 
ing sensation. On either side of the 
sitting Celestial’s chair two figures were 
rising up from the floor so phantom- 
like that they reminded me of a swiitly 
growing stalk. They moved upward 
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with a precision that was astounding; 
and the man in front was now but a 
foot away—almost within striking dis- 
tance of the powerless Hoy Lee. 

I could not look on the murder of this 
man, and [ believe Vignell must have 
felt the same way about it, for he strug- 
gled to rise at the same time I stirred. 
But he only settled back helplessly, the 
last of his already vanishing color 
driven from his face. 

“T’m—I’'m tied down!” he whispered 
with dramatic consternation. 

I nodded in my own defenselessness, 
for there was a slipnoose pinioning my 
arms down, too! I swayed to and fro, 
trying to release myself, but the more I 
tugged, the tighter grew the noose. 

“Trapped!” I muttered hollowly 
under my breath, 

How could these cords have been 
dropped down over our heads without 
our knowledge? Now for the first time 
I began to realize our- desperate plight. 
We were in imminent peril, and I sud- 
denly understood what these two belly- 
slinking Chinamen hal been up to when 
they had deployed to the right and left. 
Vvoo Fang, without a doubt, was be- 
yond our reach, else why would he 
have permitted us to be rendered pow- 
erless? 

The man with the knife was half ris- 
ing to his feet. He had taken the ivory- 
handled blade in his hand, and was 
aiming the shaft for Hoy Lee’s heart. 
Abruptly his arm descended, as at the 
same instant the two figures on either 
side of the chair fell upon the spot 
where Hoy Lee’s arms should have 
been. The figure in the chair crumpled 
without a sound. Three revolver shots 
rang out, seemingly flashing from space 
high up near the ceiling. Wild, guttural 
cries mingled under this very spirit of 
Aladdin. Then three electric lights 


flared up in as many corners of the 
room, 

Half suspended, on a curio-laden 
shelf which depended from the ceiling 
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near the door, was Woo Fang. A fine 
stream of smoke still trailed out of the 
revolver he held in his long, lean fin- 
gers. Completely awed, Vignell and I 
watched him drop to the floor. We 
were mostly concerned about the pro- 
prietor of the shop, and as if to answer 
our torturing question, Woo Fang 
clapped his hands, and Hoy Lee, per- 
fectly whole of body, stepped nimbly 
from behind a dragon-pictured screen! 

I looked at the chair wherein I 
thought the Chinese had expired. What 
we had supposed to be Hoy Lee was 
nothing but a_ cleverly contrived 
dummy! The three members of the 
Hip Sing Tong lay helplessly on the 
floor, trembling. None of them was 
mortally wounded, and to them Woo 
Fang paid no immediate attention. He 
shuffled silently, ever in that attitude of 
listening, to us, and by a deft twist 
undid the nooses which held us. 

“Woo Fang, him ver’ careful have 
theeng work way him want,” he ex- 
plained in his cumbrous manner. “Him 
do thees tying, so you no can stop him 
Hip Sing Tong man.” 

Vignell’s admiration was too deep for 
any enthusiastic demonstration. — It 
rather had the profundity of reverence. 
He looked into the dreamy, deep-sock- 
eted eyes of his benefactor, and sought 
his hand. 

“Woo Fang,” he said, “you’re a 
trump! I don’t know how I can thank 
you. You’re a funny codger. And J 
do want to apologize for being skeptical 
of your ability.” He turned quickly to 
Hoy Lee. “Where’s your telephone?” 

The Oriental showed him. The in- 
spector had his assistant on the wire in 
another moment, instructing him to 
send over several plain-clothes men. 

“T see now why we didn’t need any 
extra help,” commented Vignell, when 
he had finished and turned back to me. 
Then, as his eyes roved around, his face 
wore a blank expression. “Why— 
where’s Woo Fang?” he asked. 































I looked blankly about. Then I dis- 
covered the singed piece of paper which 
had been found in the Grander home, 
and beside it on the table, was another 
sheet, on which was laboriously writ- 
ten: 

Three dollar sign mean—with three 000— 


,000. 
Pitchfork mean sign of Hip Sing Tong. 
Theeng under Pitchfork mean new moon. 
Whole theeng mean—Hoy Lee mus pay 

$3,000 to Hip Sing Tong fore new moon or 

Hip Sing Tong get him. 

“As simple as rolling off a log!” com- 
mented the inspector. 

Then he questioned Hoy Lee while 
we waited for the men from the office. 
From him he learned how Grander had 
secured the fatal lamp. It seemed the 
Chinese had had two lamps of identical 
design, one of which had been tampered 
with by the Hip Sing Tong men. Be- 
fore Hoy Lee had seen the evidence of 
their handiwork in the lamp, it had been 
sold to Grander. The young man had 
taken it home, and doubtless had ex- 
perimented with the contents. This 
process resulted in his death. 

After the indirect murderers had 
been taken away, Vignell and I went off 
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to see Woo Fang. The inspector, now 
that he was more collected, wanted to 
thank Woo in more flattering terms. I 
jerked the cord in the passageway and 
presently the door at the end was 
opened. The customary figure stood in 
place, like a guardian angel, and the 
heavy odor of incense rolled out. 

But Woo Fang did not appear this 
time to greet us. We got within sev- 
eral feet of the door through which the 
pale lights shone, just where we could 
distinguish Woo on his knees before a 
grotesque ivory idol. Although he 
turned instinctively, he gave us no sign 
of recognition. He seemed far, far 
away, as I had seen him when groping 
on the floor of the curio shop. His eye- 
lids fluttered, then closed. I spoke his 
name, but he did not reply. Instead, he 
clasped his hands and slowly the doors 
closed in our faces. The last thing we 
saw was the weird flaming censers, 
and Woo Fang was swaying dreamily 
before his idol like a slender reed. His 
hands were crossed on his flat breast 
and he seemed to be chanting in his 
singsong way: 

“Hum—lo—hum—lee—le—lum 
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SCORE ANOTHER FOR THE “CAN OPENER” 


HE instrument popularly known as a 


ee 


can opener”’—a special safe-breaking 


type of jimmy with one end cloven—figured recently in a particularly daring 
and ingenious loft burglary in New York. 
Houghton & Lee, dealers in silks, laces, and embroideries, were the victims. 






Their warerooms were entered with a pass-key after business hours and a small 
safe containing twenty thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds, one thousand 
dollars’ worth of jewelry, and five hundred dollars in cash was rifled. The 
thieves adopted the primitive, but effective, expedient of turning the safe upside 
down and attacking the thinner metal of the under part with the can opener. 

Next the marauders selected about twenty thousand dollars’ worth of silks 
from the stock and transferred them from the sixth floor to the street without 
detection. 

All of which goes to show that even nowadays, when a lot of crooks take 
postgraduate courses in applied science in order to pursue their calling more 
effectively, the good old-fashioned tools can still be employed to advantage. 
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T was lucky for the pale-faced 
young man with the slim, 
supple fingers that the Hotel 
Andalusia’s big “burglar- 
proof” safe stood sideways to the long 
counter, because it enabled him to work 
at the lock without being seen from the 
lobby. The spacious lounge was filled 
with guests, for it was eight o’clock in 
the evening, when people were starting 
for the theaters, but in the general 
bustle his proceedings were not heeded. 

Clay Radley wasn’t a minute about 
the job altogether. Obviously he was 
an expert. First, several low clicks, 
as his long fingers fluttered about the 
glistening nickeled knob of the combi- 
nation. Then a quick wrench at the 
cross-bar handle, bringing the safe door 
open a little way, and he reached inside 
eagerly. Again he seemed to know ex- 
actly what to do, for his arm had only 
just been extended to full length when 
out it came again, and in the tensed 
fingers were two packages of bank 
notes, each secured by a gummed wrap- 
per marked “$20,000.” 

Even now this efficient young man 
did not seem satisfied, although a haul 
of forty thousand doilars at a single 
operation, in sixty seconds or there- 
abouts, surely could not be regarded 
as bad by any ordinarily industrious 
journeyman safe-cracker. He looked 
at the money for a moment as if un- 
certain what to do with it. Then, hur- 
riedly stuffing both bundles of bills into 
an inside pocket of his coat, he thrust 
his arm again into the safe, when 

“Say, Radley! Put your O. K. on 
these invoices, will you?” 





It was a light-haired young fellow, 
with immaculate linen, a four-in-hand 
of the latest model, and a business suit 
apparently just come from the presser’s, 
who said this in a weary drawl, as he 
walked forward from a glass-inclosed 
desk toward the safe, holding out a 
sheaf of papers. He had light-blue 
eyes, and his pink cheeks, which might 
have belonged to a farmer’s daughter, 
harmonized with the shining yellow 
brushed-back hair. The other clerks in 
the Andalusia had already nicknamed 
him “Golden Joe.” 

Clay Radley gave him a sharp look 
as he arose to his feet, but Golden 
Joe’s attention seemed to be concen- 
trated on his bundle of papers. He was 
not even looking in Radley’s direction, 
as the latter, standing with his back 
to it, closed the safe door with one foot. 

“What’s the trouble, Goldy?” he 
asked, with elaborately unconcerned de- 
liberation. ‘“‘What’ve you got there?” 

Clay Radley was one of the two as- 
sistant managers of the Andalusia. 
Joseph Murray, otherwise ‘Golden 
Joe,” was a bookkeeper and general 
clerical roustabout. 
the invoices without answering, and as 
the assistant manager took them, 
Golden Joe sauntered past the safe and 
out to the lobby beyond the desk, where 
he stood quietly surveying the throngs 
of well-dressed men and women, the 
bell boys bustling about with their mo- 
notonous “paging” of various names, 
and all the hurly-burly of a great New 
York hotel at the busiest hour of the 
twenty-four. 

Radley, his elbow pressed against his 


He gave Radley 




















coat where he could feel the two pack- 
ages of bills in his pocket, gave the 
combination lock a quick spin. Then 
he scowled savagely at Golden Joe and 
laid the invoices on his own desk. It 
was by the side of one where a pretty 
girl, into whose cheek came a light 
flush as Radley accidentally touched the 
back of her hand with his wrist, seemed 
to be hard at work on a ledger. 

It was clear that Golden Joe had an- 
noyed Clay Radley by bringing those 
invoices at that particular moment. 
Now he got another jolt, for the girl, 
without looking up from her ledger, 
asked quietly : 

“What were you doing at the safe, 
Clay ?” 

The question was in a low and ex- 
tremely sweet voice, but it cut deeply 
into Clay Radley’s conscience, for he 
snapped back at her: “What do you 
mean by that, Adele? What do you 
suppose I was doing? I have to go 
near the safe in the course of my work.” 
He chuckled harshly. “You didn’t im- 
agine I was robbing it, did you?” 

The girl laughed, and it satisfied 
Radley that she certainly had no sus- 
picion of what he had been doing, even 
before she replied, lightly and still smil- 
ing: “You couldn’t rob it without open- 
ing the door, and I saw Mr. Bailey close 
it and spin the combination knob just 
before he went out, ten minutes ago.” 
She gave him a light tap on the arm. 
“Don’t be silly, Clay. But you know 
there have been small losses of money 
from some of the desk drawers two or 
three times in the past three months, 
beginning on the day after the hotel 
opened, and we were all strangers to 
each other up to that time.” 

“Well, what of that?” His tone was 
challenging. “We've all got to know 
each other since, haven’t we? You and 
I have, anyhow.” 

It was a glorious smile she gave him, 
as she continued earnestly: “It’s only 
just this, Clay. If the thieves who have 
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been taking money from the desk 
should manage somehow to get into the 
safe, I believe it would kill me if even 
a breath of suspicion fell on you. I— 
I——” She broke off, and the fingers 
of her right hand toyed with a diamond 
solitaire on the other one. “I hope, 
Clay, you won't think I am presuming 
too far on our engagement. Perhaps 
I am saying too much, considering that 
it was only last Sunday when you— 
you gave me this ring. But, in a public 
place like this, you never know who’s 
who about you, and somebody who 
would like to have your place might 
try to put you in a false position, I’ve 
heard of such things. I’m glad you 
don’t have the combination of the safe, 
at all events. | always hate to have any- 
thing to do with other people’s money. 
You don’t have to handle any belong- 
ing to the hotel, do you?” 

“No, thank Heaven! That respon- 
sibility belongs exclusively to the cash- 
ier, Bailey. He’s the only person who 
has the combination of the safe back 
there—except Mr. Hale, the chief,” he 
added, nodding toward a quiet-looking 
middle-aged man, with iron-gray hair, 
who had just come unobtrusively be- 
hind the counter and walked up to the 
safe. “I presume he knows how to 
open it at a pinch.” 

Without answering, Adele Fenton 
turned to her ledger, and Radley seemed 
to become absorbed in the invoices. 
But as Suffolk Hale—who always gave 
his personal attention to each one of his 
chain of hotels for six months after its 
opening—unhurriedly turned the com- 
bination knob of the safe, and at last, 
straightening up, grasped the cross- 
handle and flung the door wide open, 
Radley breathed quickly and his elbow 
involuntarily pressed hard against the 
bulge in his coat made by the two pack- 
ages of bank notes. 

It was just as Hale pushed the pon- 
derous iron door back and opened one 
of the inner drawers of the safe, that 
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a scared bell boy came running up to 
the counter from one of the side en- 
trances of the hotel and blurted out: 
“Mr. Bailey has been found dead in 
a taxi, and they’re bringing him here.” 

Suffolk Hale was never known to be 
excited over anything—much of his 
phenomenal success as a hotel propri- 
etor and manager was ascribed to his 
never-failing coolness—and the bell- 
hop’s startling news only drew from 
him a curt order to Golden Joe, “At 
tend to it, Murray. Have the body 
taken to a room on the top floor and 
notify the police,” followed by the 
statement in a calm tone: “There is 
forty thousand dollars missing from 
this safe. I'll go up with you, Murray. 
Radley, you may as well come, too.” 

Hale closed and locked the safe, and 
the three of them went over to an ecle- 
vator, arriving at a large bedroom on 
the top floor just as a policeman, the 
hotel physician and two porters placed 
all that remained of Thomas Bailey, 
cashier of the Hotel Andalusia, on the 
bed. 

“Well, doctor,” said Hale interroga- 
tively, when Doctor Merritt, a young 
man, to whom the position of regular 
physician to the great hotel was little 
less than a godsend, “what do you make 
of it?” 

“He was choked to death,” answered 
Merritt, with professional lack of emo- 
tion, pointing to blue marks on the 
throat. “Doesn’t seem to have been 
much of a struggle. His linen isn’t 
crumpled, and even his collar is stiff 
and unsoiled. Must have been attacked 
and overcome before he had a chance 
to resist, I should say.” 

“Tlis pockets are all 
nounced Golden Joe, who had been go- 
ing through them systematically during 
the physician’s examination. “He wore 
a watch chain when he left the hotel 
about an hour ago. Most likely there 
was a watch and money about him.” 


empty, an- 
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“Of course there were,” said Hale, 
“Naturally there would be.” 

“Well, I only saw the chain,” was 
Golden Joe’s dry rejoinder. “I could 
not swear to more than that.” 

“We found this in the cab,” inter- 
rupted a gruff voice. “I’m from police 
headquarters.” A tall, suspicious-man- 
nered man was in the room. He held 
out a narrow paper slip, on which was 
printed “$20,000,” and which Radley 
saw resembled the bands round the 
packages of bank notes in his inside 
pocket. 

Suffolk Hale took the band, frowned 
thoughtfully and turned to Golden Joe. 
“Two packets of bank bills were taken 
out of the safe in the office within the 
last half hour. Each package was la- 
beled twenty thousand dollars F: 

“What’s that?” broke in the head- 
quarters man sharply. “Two wads of 
money with ‘twenty thousand dollars’ 
marked on each? And here is a paper 
band with the same marking! Why, 
this looks like a clear case against him.” 
He jerked an elbow toward the body 
on the bed and gazed triumphantly at 
Hale. 

“Well, I may as well tell you, of- 
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Suffolk Hale had got as far as this 
when the other interrupted with dig- 
nity: “Iieutenant Malcolmson, Mr. 
Hale.” 

“All right, Malcolmson,” said Hale, 
indisturbed. “What I was going to 
say was that only I and this dead man, 
Samuel Bailey, cashier of the hotel, had 
the combination of the safe, which is 
a very difficult one, by the way.” 

“Then of course this bird pinched the 
coin,” declared Malcolmson positively. 
‘‘Here’s the very band he dropped from 
one of the packages of bank notes. I 
should say it comes near to being dead 
open-and-shut.” 

“Why ?” suddenly interjected Golden 
Joe. 

Lieutenant Malcolmson was a large 




















man, with a heavy jaw and big voice. 
He swung around to Golden Joe and 
looked him over in silence for a mo- 
ment. Then, he broke forth: “Why? 
Say, young fellow, when you've been 
in this business as long as I have— 
if you ever get into it—you'll know 
evidence when you see it. This man 
Bailey was the only person who could 
get into the safe, the money went about 
the time he left, and we find a paper 
band, that was around one of the pack- 
ages of bills; in the very taxicab he was 
riding in.” 

“You’re sure that band was around 
“money belonging to the Hotel Anda- 
lusia, eh?” asked Golden Joe thought- 
fully. 

“Of course it was,” exploded Mal- 
colmson, “Isn’t there ‘$20.000’ printed 
on it, and don’t we know it came out 
of this dead man’s pocket?” 

“Well, it seems to me,” answered 
Golden Joe gently, “though of course 
I don’t pretend to know as much about 
evidence as if I were a detective—it 
seems to me that if that band had been 
around the money it would be gummed 
together, or show where it had been 
fastened on.” 

“This band has never been used,” 
cried Hale, holding up the strip of 
paper. “This was never around the 
stolen money.” 

“Maybe it was on, but not fastened,” 
suggested Malcolmson, who hated to 
let go. “I’m still of the opinion that 
that band was around one of the hotel’s 
packages of twenty thousand dollars,” 
he added obstinately. 

Golden Joe had held out his hand for 
the paper band, and he was now turning 
it over in his fingers. Something caught 
his eye on the inside and he said, in 
his mild tones: “Here’s ‘Commerical- 
ized National Bank of Albany’ stamped 
in red ink. It’s very faint, but you can 
make it out. Look, Mr. Hale.” 

“Of course this was not around the 
hotel’s money; we know that,” said 
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Hale, glancing at the hardly-perceptible 
red letters and handing the band to 
Malcolmson. “Here, lieutenant, you 
take this evidence. We shall try to 
find out who killed Bailey. If we learn 
anything we'll let you know, and we’d 
like you to do as much for us if you 
catch the murderer.” 

“Do you know anything about this 
Bailey’s folks—his family?” asked Mal- 
colmson, notebook in hand. 

“He hasn’t any in this country. He 
came from England six months ago. 
Had good references, which I verified 
by cable, and had had considerable ex- 
perience in kuropean hotels. So I en- 
gaged him. Took him mainly on his 
looks.” 

“And now he’s beaten you out of 
forty thousand dollars,” remarked Lieu- 
tenant Malcolmson. “Well, here’s a 
uniformed officer, to stay till the medi- 
cal examiner comes,” he added, as a 


policeman stepped into the room. 
“Good morning, gentlemen. We'll keep 


after your forty thousand, Mr. Hale. 
Tf Bailey hadn’t been killed, we might 
have grabbed it off him by this time.” 

“T’m sorry they blame that poor fel- 
low,” was Clay Radley’s inward 
thought, as he followed Suffolk Hale 
and Golden Joe to the elevator. . “Of 
course it doesn’t hurt a dead man, but 
I’m glad he has no relatives here. Still, 
I hope the time will come when I can 
clear him. I'll do it as soon as I feel 
it is safe.” 

Probably, in safe-cracker’s ethics, 
this was far as Clay Radley could be 
expected to go. No reasonable person 
would ask him to make a confession 
which would lead to the penitentiary 
just to save another man—especially a 
dead one. 


II. 


“Curious that this Malcolmson, who 
brags about his long experience as a 
detective, was fooled on that paper 
band,” remarked Suffolk Hale, as he 
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went down in the elevator with Golden 
Joe, Radley and young Doctor Merritt. 
“Why, the fact that it had never been 
used as a wrapper was obvious.” 

Golden Joe was remarkable for an 
innocent little smile, which one of the 
clerks had declared reminded him of a 
girl who had just eaten a chocolate 
caramel. It was with this kind of smile 
crinkling up his light-blue eyes, that 
Golden Joe observed mildly: “It’s the 
obvious that we are all likely to miss, 
don’t you think, Mr. Hale?’ He 
paused, and, taking a comb from his 
pocket absently ran it several times 
through his shining yellow pompadour. 
Then putting it back, out of sight, he 
said abruptly : “You were looking at the 
comb in my hand a moment ago. What 
color was the comb?” 

“Color?” repeated Suffolk Hale hesi- 
tatingly. “Color? Why—why— black, 
wasn’t it?” 

“T thought it was a sort of yellow,’ 
volunteered the doctor. 

Golden Joe drew the comb from his 
pocket and held it up. It was white. 
“You see, Mr. Hale,” he said, still smil- 
ing, “if you thought a white comb was 
black, after looking at it for several 
seconds, you can’t blame that detective 
for not noticing the absolute newness 
of the paper band. Like many other 
people, he knew something so well that 
he didn’t know it at all.” 

“H’m! May be something in that,” 
conceded Hale. “But, all the same, 
Bailey must have stolen that money, 
even if he didn’t drop the paper band, 
There’s no one else who could have 
done it.” The elevator cage stopped at 
the main floor and Hale looked toward 
a side-street entrance. “That head- 
quarters man is talking to the taxi 
driver out there. See if you can learn 
where Bailey was going when he was 
killed. Not that it is likely to make 
any difference now.” 

Golden Joe waited until Clay Radley 
had walked away to his desk by the 
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side of Adele Fenton, and Doctor Mer- 
ritt had-retired to his well-equipped 
surgery and consulting room on the 
mezzanine. Then he answered gently: 
“T think it may make a great deal of 
difference, Mr. Hale; but of course I 
don’t know. I’ve found out that Bailey 
was on his way to the Grand Central 
Station.” 

“T see! Making a bolt of it,” said 
Hale, and stopped. “No,” he contin- 
ued, with a puzzled contracting of his 
eyelids. ‘That doesn’t seem likely 
either. Why, there’s more than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars still in that safe, 
mostly in bills of large denomination, 
besides some parcels of jewelry and 
cash belonging to guests. Why should 
he be satisfied with such a compara- 
tively trifling amount as forty thou- 
sand? No, Murray, that won’t wash. 
There’s something more back of it all.” 

“Bailey didn’t steal that money, Mr. 
Hale,” returned Golden Joe, with quiet 
certainty. “.\nd, as you say, there’s 
more back of it. That headquarters 
detective has gone. I'll get into the 
taxi and keep Bailey’s appointment at 
the Grand Central, if you can spare me 
for half and hour.” 

“Appointment ?” asked Hale, in quick 
surprise. “How do you know that he 
had an appointment, and with whom?” 

Golden Joe, looking about to make 
sure they were not observed, drew what 
looked like a large pill from his waist- 
coat pocket, and put it back immedi- 
ately, as he answered in a cautious whis- 
per: “I found it in one of his pockets 
when I searched him. It’s a scrap of 
paper with writing on it. I got a chance 
to open and read it while you were 
speaking to Sherlock Holmes from 
headquarters. I don’t think I shail be 
more than half an hour away, Mr. Hale 
—perhaps not so long. You'll be 
around, I suppose?” 

“Of course I will,” returned the man- 
ager with a gesture of annoyance. “I'll 
have to take Bailey’s place for the pres- 
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ent, until I can get a man from one of 
our other houses. Fortunately I have 
two or three assistant cashiers in train- 
ing, and there is one, at least, who may 
fit in here. Meanwhile . 

But Golden Joe was gone, and a min- 
ute later Suffolk Hale saw the taxi 
glide away, with Mr. Joseph Murray in- 
side. 

Tragic happenings in hotels are al- 
ways kept under cover as much as pos- 
sible. Ordinary business prudence de- 
mands that. The reputation of a hotel 
is as sensitive as that of a woman, and 
a general knowledge of two or three 
untoward happenings in some of the 
bedrooms would cause a serious slump 
in patronage, that might last for more 
than one generation. Murders occa- 
sionally take place in hotels, suicides 
are much more common, and sudden 
deaths from natural causes not infre- 
quent. In every instance the manage- 
ment seeks to keep the unfortunate oc- 
currence from the knowledge of the 
guests, and even from bell boys and 
other employees. The usual procedure 
is to remove the body in the still, lonely 
hours of the early morning. Few per- 
sons know when, how or where it goes. 
Then, a little later, when a chamber- 
maid has “changed” the room—putting 
fresh linen on the bed and seeing that 
everything is clean, neat and inviting— 
a new guest comes blithely in, sleeps 
peacefully in what was so lately a 
deathbed, and goes his way, entirely 
satisfied. What he doesn’t know has 
not hurt him. 

So the surface of affairs at the Hotel 
Andalusia was quite unruffled by the 
mysterious slaying of Bailey. Hardly 
any of the patrons noticed that there 
was a change in cashiers, and the few 
bell hops and porters who were aware 
of it didn’t care. The clerks in their 
glass cages behind the counter worked 
industriously at books and papers, pre- 
paratory to closing up for the night; the 
lobby was dotted with men in evening 
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clothes, sitting in comfortably up- 
holstered chairs or standing about to 
talk in groups; a few handsomely 


dressed women gossiped on sofas here 
and there; the elevators kept up their 
monotonous clanking as the iron doors 
were swung open or closed with a 
crash; bell boys continued to “page” 
people who never seemed to be within 
hearing; and an occasional bark of 
“Front!” brought one of the tightly- 
tailored, brass-buttoned youths slither- 
ing across the marble floor to the desk, 
to guide a newcomer to some distant, 
and—to a stranger—inaccessible bed- 
chamber. 

Suffolk Hale had had just time to get 
behind the big counter and look into 
the desk to see how much petty cash 
was there, when the same sad-eyed bell 
hop who had brought in the news of 
Samuel Bailey’s death escorted to the 
counter a_ slim, alert-looking man, 
whose well-cut clothes suggested 
worldly prosperity, and whose quick, 
sharp tones were those of one accus- 
tomed to swaying other men by his 
tongue. So it was no surprise to the 
room clerk who swung the register 
around to him that the new guest 
proved to be a lawyer. His appearance 
and manner alike were suggestive of 
shrewd weighing of and presentation 
of evidence to a jury, and of a disposi- 
tion to turn an unwilling witness inside 
out in the course of a grueling cross- 
examination. He wrote in the book, 
in rather crabbed handwriting, “Judge 
James Bland, Schenectady, N. Y.” 

“We can give you a nice room and 
bath on the fourth floor, judge,” said 
the clerk suavely. “Or a suite with 
sitting-room if you would prefer it.” 

“T don’t care for the sitting-room,” 
replied the judge shortly. “But, look 
here.” He held up a black leather 
brief case. “I wish you would lock this 
up in the safe. I'd like to see it placed 
there before I go to my room.” He 
glanced carelessly at Suffolk Hale com- 
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ing forward from the rear. “It would 
be impossible to replace the papers in 
this case if they were lost, and interests 
to the value of millions of dollars de- 
pend on my having them in court to- 
morrow.” 

“They'll be perfectly safe, sir,” put 
in Hale with some dignity. “I am the 
manager of the Andalusia, and I'll be 
answerable for them.” 

“Mr. Hale?” asked the new guest, 
transfixing him suddenly with a cold 
gray eye.” 

“Yes, sir. That is my name.” 

“T’ve heard of you,” said the other 
condescendingly. “You have 
somewhat of a reputation as a hotel 
man. I presume you know me—by 
name, at least? I’m Judge Bland, of 
Schenectady.” 

Suffolk Hale had a reputation for 
something else besides ability in the 
hotel business, and that was his blunt- 


ness. So he answered straight from 
the shoulder: “Never heard of you, 
judge. But that’s nothing. I don’t 


suppose I know more than one per 
cent of the nobility of England, and 
not more than ten per cent of the dis- 
tinguished men of my own country. 
Shall I take the brief case?” He held 
out his hand for it. 

“Your safe is a new one, isn’t it?” 
asked the judge, keeping the case by 
his side in one hand, and resting the 
other elbow on the polished mahogany 
as he leaned over the counter to gaze 
at it as closely as possible. “They make 
them pretty nearly burglar-proof now- 
adays.” 

“Not nearly—quite!” corrected Suf- 
folk Hale confidently. Then, as the 
loss of forty thousand dollars from that 
same safe seemed to strike him in the 
throat like an actual blow from an iron 
fist, he added slowly: “That is, if a 
perfect burglar-proof safe can be 
made.” 

“Tt can, of course,’ declared the 
judge, slowly handing the brief case 
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made: 





to Hale, and watching him with ap 
anxiety that testified to the value of the 
article, as the manager placed his hand 
on the bright knob of the lock. “And 
I should say,” he added, “from what 
I can see from here, that you have that 
kind of safe.” 

Now, Suffolk Hale was proud of 
everything about his great new hotel 
—one of the largest in the world—and 
he had been especially so of this safe 
—until the mysterious disappearance of 
the forty thousand dollars. Even now 
he could not believe anything but that 
the dead cashier had been the thief, 
which, of course, was nothing against 
the safe. So he stepped swiftly back, 
the brief case still in his hand, and, 
fingering a hidden spring lock under 
the counter, opened a solid mahogany 
door. 

“Come in, judge,” he invited genially. 
“T should like to show you this safe.” 

Judge Bland was a most appreciative 
listener and observer as Suffolk Hale 
showed him how strongly built was the 
big safe, and how it was clamped to 
the marble wall behind, as well as to 
the floor. There was no possibility of 
working through either wall or floor, 
for both were some two feet thick. 

“But it is the lock that I particularly 
like,” went on the manager, when he 
had dilated on every other feature— 
and Clay Radley, who, as an assistant 
manager, was not bound to any partic- 
ular spot in the hotel, became as inter- 
ested now as Judge Bland himself. 

his is the very latest thing in combi- 
nation locks. You know, in most safes, 
after you’ve locked the combination by 
spinning it, you take the precaution of 
trying the door to see whether it really 
is locked. In this one, you don’t have 
to do that, for, as soon as the various 
bolts shoot into their places Wait 
a moment. I'll show you.” 

Suffolk Hale manipulated the combi- 
nation—and it was remarkable that Clay 
Radley came so close just now that he 
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accidentally jostled the judge away— 
and soon the safe swung open. Taking 
the brief case from the judge, Hale 
placed it inside, shut the door, and gave 
the knob a spin. Immediately a low, 
but clear-toned bell struck three times. 
The manager smiled triumphantly. 
“Try to open it,” he said. 

Judge Bland seized the cross-handle 
and tugged, but the door would not 
yield. “A good invention!” he ex- 
claimed. “T dare say cashiers often for- 
get to try a door, and it might acci- 
dentally be left unlocked. Dut with 
this bell alarm device Yes, yes, 
I see. Good! Well, my brief case 
ought to be safe.” 

“It will be,” declared Suffolk Hale 
emphatically. “You may be sure that, 
when I am not behind this counter, the 
safe is locked. It was one of my strict 
orders to Bailey, and it isn’t likely I'd 
break my own rules.” 

“Well, ll go up to my room. I want 
to write some letters,” remarked Judge 
Bland, as he followed the bell boy who 
was carrying his hand bag to the ele- 
vator. 

Clay Radley had been interested in 
Suffolk Hale’s demonstration of the 
safety combination lock, because he was 
something of a mechanician himself, 
But when he saw that Adele Fenton 
was having trouble to fasten the silver 
cap of her hand bag, he jumped to her 
assistance, and with the aid of his 
pocketknife, plus a few deft twists of 
his long, capable fingers, he made the 





cap and its lock work perfectly. She 
smiled gratefully, said good night, and 


went home. 

“Oh, Mr. Hale,” said Clay, as he 
brought out an oblong sealed paper 
parcel from his desk, “here’s a package 
I forgot to give you. Belongs to Num- 
ber Eight-forty-eight. His name is on 
the outside. It’s negotiable bonds, he 
told me. Will you lock it up? It’s been 
worrying me.” With the nervous. im- 
pulse to be doing something while wait- 
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ing for Suffolk Hale to come back of 
the counter, Clay fingered the big knob 
of the safe, seeming to derive some kind 
of satisfaction from hearing the clear- 
toned bell ring out its three signals over 
and over again. 

“Great idea, that, eh Clay?” observed 
Suffolk Hale, as he went to the safe 
and opened it. 

“Best thing I’ve ever seen in its way,” 
replied Clay again examining the knob 
while the manager placed the oblong 
package of bonds carefully in an inside 
drawer of the safe. “The bell won’t 
ring now. I’ve been twisting this knob 
all around, but not a sound comes,” 

“Of course not,” said Hale. “But 
when you do hear the bell, you know 
everything’s secure.” Tle closed the 
door, and as he gave the combination a 
sharp twist, the bell sang its three 
musical notes. “Hello! There’s Mur- 
ray—Golden Joe, as you call him— 
back!’ he exclaimed hurriedly. “Won- 
der what he’s found out.”. 

Suffolk Hale rushed outside the 
counter, and Clay Radley, muttering 
something to himself, turned away from 
gazing at the safe, with its new-fash- 
ioned bell-combination lock. As he did 
so, he met the eyes of Golden Joe, who . 
was looking at him with an unaccus- 
tomed fixity. 

“\Wonder what that fellow’s think- 
ing,’ murmured Clay, as Golden Joe 
and Suffolk Hale walked away together, 


ET. 


Clay Radley, going about his busi- 
ness as assistant manager, making sure 
that clerks, bell hops, porters, baggage- 
men and the numerous other human 
adjuncts of an unusually large and pop- 
ular hotel were not neglecting their 
duties, was nevertheless acutely aware 
of the movements of Golden Joe and 
the manager. He saw them stroil with 
somewhat ostentatious carelessness 
down the wide-flung lobby and enter 
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one of the perfectly appointed writing 
rooms—one intended mainly for femi- 
nine use. There they seated themselves 
at an inlaid ivory-white desk in a 
corner, and Clay gave vent to a low 
involuntary click in his throat. For 
he saw that they had joined a woman 
who had been there before them— 
seemingly youthful, and assuredly mag- 
nificently attired. Clay knew some- 
thing about the value of furs, and he 
guessed the chinchilla coat she wore 
at not less than ten thousand dollars. 
It might have cost five hundred dollars 
more, he told himself. 

Clay hardly dared to stare steadily 
in their direction, because he did not 
know whether Hale or Joe might be 
looking at him from the shadows. But 
he knew that Golden Joe was doing 
most of the talking, and that he was 
saying something very earnestly. Once 
Clay made out his chubby fingers laid 
on the white glove of the young woman, 
and he saw her fall back as if in alarm 
at something Joe had said. 

Well, it was no affair of Clay 
Radley’s what Golden Joe might be 
saying to her. Presumably she was a 
guest of the hotel, and probably a friend 
or an acquaintance of Suffolk Halg’s. 
The head of the great chain of hotels 
was known to thousands of people all 
over the country, and there was noth- 
ing remarkable in his being in close 
confab with a woman of the upper 
crust. As for Golden Joe being there, 
too, and showing the familiarity that 
Clay had just observed, why, Joe had 
been a sort of confidential man ever 
since the Andalusia had opened. Of 
course, this close confabulation might 
have some bearing on the killing of 
Bailey, the cashier, since Joe had just 
returned from an avowed expedition 
in connection with that mysterious 
affair. 

Clay Radley shrugged his shoulders 
slightly as this thought crossed his 
mind, and he dismissed it as quite un- 


likely. Anyhow, he had something of 
his own to attend to. Stooping as if 
to pick up something behind the 
counter, Clay slipped over to the safe 
and knelt in front of it. He still seemed 
to be searching for something he had 
dropped. 

As has been said, the safe was at 
right angles to the big counter, so that 
Clay was virtually out of sight of the 
lobby. But—infernal luck !—just as he 
put his fingers on the combination knob, 
one of the room clerks happened to 
pass him, and it was only by a swift up- 
ward sweep of his hand to push the hair 
back from his forehead that Clay man- 
aged to hide that he had been finger- 
ing the lock. 

The clerk gave him merely a cursory 
glance, however. Clay Radley was an 
assistant manager, in charge of every- 
thing in the absence of Mr. Hale. He 
had a right to be anywhere he pleased. 
Still, just now Clay did not care to have 
his movements noted by a clerk or any- 
body else. He seized the cross-handle 
and pulled. 

At once the safe opened nearly a 
foot. 

Yet the door had been securely 
locked, for the little bell had distinctly 
rung three times when Suffolk Hale 
spun the knob. Why had it opened 
when Clay only just touched it? That 
was curious, surely. [ven if one knew 
the combination, it would take from 
one to two minutes to work the lock 
under ordinary conditions. 

Clay wasted no time now. Placing 
one hand for a moment on the knob, he 
thrust the other inside the safe. When 
he withdrew it he had the black leather 
brief case. Pushing the safe door 
nearly shut, but not quite, he went to 
his own roll-top desk—-which was shut 
off from everybody now that Adele was 
not there—and tackled the lock of the 
case. Finding that it was a patent and 
not to be easily opened, he whipped out 
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his pocketknife and cut the lock away 
from the leather. 

He seemed to know what was inside, 
for, discarding the other contents, he 
pulled out a dirty-looking square manila 
envelope, tore away the brown seals 
holding it shut in two places, and 
brought out a flat bundle of papers 
some two inches wide, inside which 
were a number of small articles which 
felt curiously bumpy. Another rather 
peculiar thing was that on the outside 
of the two-inch strip of paper which 
inclosed the others were the figures 
“$20,000.” 

Clay Radley grinned and put the 
brief case, manila envelope and all, back 
in the safe. Then he swung the ponder- 
ous door shut, spun the combination 
knob and leaned against it, to muffle 
with his body, as much as possible, the 
three rings of the lowtoned bell which 
told that the safe was locked. 

le still leaned there, sideways to the 
counter, in the manner of a man who 
had come through a difficult, nerve- 
trying task and was glad to relax for 
a moment or two, when a gentle voice 
at his elbow purred: “Where did you 
find those paper bands, Radley?” 

He was not quick enough to prevent 
Golden Joe snatching from him the 
little bundle of slips he had taken from 
the manila envelope, nor, when he 
found that they were taken from him, 
did he make any effort to recover them 
by force. It may be that the stubby 
nose of an automatic pistol pointed at 
his midriff, backed by a steely glint in 
Golden Joe’s blue eyes only occasionally 
seen there, persuaded him that it might 
be a dangerous, and probably futile, 
move. So he said smilingly, as he held 
out his hand for them: “From my desk. 
[ sometimes get them from the bank 
for Bailey. Let me have them and I'll 
put them away.” 

“No,” answered Golden Joe softly, 
the nose of the automatic and the steely 
glint still in evidence. “I don’t think 
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I'll give them to you just now. At least, 
not here. Can we go into your private 
room, Mr. Hale?” 

“Yes, come on.” Radley had not no- 
ticed till now that Suffolk Hale was 
standing behind him. “We may as well 
have this settled up right now. Here 
you are.” 

Mr. Hale led the way to a door for 
back in the shadows behind the counter, 
at some little distance from where they 
were standing, and Clay saw that two 
of the largest and most powerful of 
the porters—men who could juggle a 
five hundred-pound trunk without 
breathing hard—were watching the 


door. 
“Don’t try to take anything from 
your inside pocket, Clay,” warned 


Golden Joe, as they entered the man- 
ager’s sanctum. “Know  this—er— 
lady?” he asked, and Clay saw that the 
richly-dressed woman to whom Joe and 
Hale had been talking in the writing 
room had stopped a nervous walking 
up and down to scowl balefully at the 
golden-haired questioner. 

For a moment Clay did not speak. 
Then, with a light laugh that made her 
turn the scowl on him, he stepped close 
to her, and, holding up the manila en- 
velope, said: “Glad to see you, Mrs. 
Ralston, alias Lady Jane Grey, alias 
Betty Bright, alias Madame Dumet. 
You know what is in this envelope, I 
believe?” 

“That envelope is mine,” she shot 
at him with a sharp little intake of 
breath. “I have been robbed.” 

“That’s too bad,” returned Clay in 
ironical sympathy. “In this envelope 
are the loose diamonds from the 
Templeton jewels, that you and ‘Lord’ 
Phil Huntley, alias Judge Bland, alias 
Slick Dick, et cetera, stole from Temple- 
ton Abbey, in England, a year ago. 
I’ve had a long hunt for you, lady 
Jane, but the game is up now. If you'll 
take my advice, you'll make a clean 
breast of it. You know that Bailey, the 
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man who thought you were the only 
woman in the world worth having, was 
killed to-night, I suppose?” ° 

“Killed?” she burst out. Then in a 
storm of wild fury, “I suppose Phil 
did it. I mean——” She had made a 
mistake and she knew it, but it was too 
late to rectify it. * 

“Yes, you’re right, Lady Jane,” an- 
swered Clay quietly. “As for the 
jewelry, well, I found the fence where 
you sold the settings—very fine they 
them from the 











are—and I saved 
melting-pot. Besides wi 
“What’s all this?” demanded the 


mystified Hale. “What does it mean?” 

“Just this, Mr. Hale,’”’ replied Clay 
seriously. ‘Poor Bailey met this fasci- 
nating lady—better known in the under- 
world of Europe than on this side of 
the Atlantic—in England a year ago, 
and they became fast friends—perhaps 
more than friends. I don’t believe 
Bailey ever knew the real character of 
Mrs. Ralston, as she called herself to 
him. At all events, when she came ‘to 
New York with the whole of the 
Templeton jewelry swag, after she'd 
broken with Phil Huntley, she went to 
live in a private house on the West Side 
and gave the manila envelope to Bailey 
to place in the Andalusia safe. He 
knew that there were valuables in the 
envelope, but did not know just what 
they were. She meant to dispose of the 
stones as soon as she dared. A day 
or two ago she heard that Phil had 
traced her to New York and was com- 
ing, so she asked Bailey to take the 
envelope to her to-night, meeting her 
at the Grand Central Station. I need 
not explain hgw I knew this. It is 
sufficient that I did. When I saw Phil 
come to the hotel this evening and hand 
his brief case to you, with the bunk 
about his being Judge Bland, I knew 
Bailey had been killed by him. Of 
course I was sure Phil had obtained 
the stones and that he was going to 
keep them in your safe, where there 
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would be no danger now that Bailey 
was dead. Even if I had not had pri- 
vate information, it would have been 
easy to put two and two together.” 

“But,” broke in Hale, frowning, 
“Mrs. Ralston came here to tell us that 
she had been robbed of jewelry, and 
that she believed the thief had come to 
this hotel under a false name. Now 
you mean to say that she is a crook? 

“Look at her, Mr. Hale, and you 
have your answer” replied Clay Radley. 
“By the way, here are the forty thou- 
sand dollars you missed. I was sorry to 
keep them away from you even for an 
hour. But they have always been safe, 
I assure you. I had to keep hidden 
from you and Golden Joe here what I 
was after, because I was afraid you 
might unwittingly spoil my plans. What 
I was here for, was solely to get pos- 
session of these jewels, and, I have had 
a long chase. Perhaps I might have 
had to go after them longer if Lady 
Jane and Lord Phil hadn’t quarreled. 
I’ve been shadowing him for weeks, 
and even now one of my men has the 
handcuffs on him in his room on the 
fourth floor. I knew what he intended 
to do—get these unset stones from his 
late accomplice and sweetheart, Lady 
Jane—but I didn’t know just how he 
meant to gvork it. All I was positive 
of, for reasons I need not explain now, 
was that he meant to hide the stones in 
this big safe when he gained possession 
of them, thinking that would be a place 
where no one would think of looking. 
That is why I had to make a device 
for opening the safe when I wanted to.” 

“Why, damn you!” suddenly shouted 
Suffolk Hale, enraged that any one 
could regard thus lightly his absolutely 
“perfect burglar-proof safe.” “Who 
are you, anyhow?” 

“Inspector Douglas Craigie, of Scot- 
land Yard,” replied the supposed Clay 
Radley, producing a parchment cer- 
tificate, as well as a letter from the Lon- 
don commissioner of police. 

















“These might be forged,” muttered 
Hale. “You may be only a slick crook.” 

“Call up the commissioner of police 
of New York City on the telephone,” 
said Craigie rather wearily. 

“Hold on,” interposed Golden Joe. 


‘Let this man show me his forearm. 
If he is really Douglas Craigie, he has 
the British arms tattooed there, with the 


initials ‘L. B.’ further up.” 

“That’s right, Joe,” replied Craigie, 
rolling up his coat sleeve and opening 
that of his shirt. ‘“Here’s the coat of 
arms, and here’s the L. B. That stands 
for Lionel Browne, of New York. He 
and I were on a case together five 
years ago, and each of us tattooed his 
initials on the other’s arm. I haven't 
seen Lionel since I’ve been in New 
York, because I had to keep under 
cover from police headquarters here, 
but I know you will find ‘D. C.’ on his 
arm if you look.” 

“But what about my safe?” inter- 
rupted Suffolk Hale, still jealous of 
his beloved steel strong box. “How 
did you manage to get the door open 
after it was locked?” 

Douglas Craigie, now that he had 
brought to a successful issue a long 
and complicated case, was in good 
humor, and only too willing to explain. 

“A mechanical device of my own,” 
he said, taking from his pocket a nickel 
article that looked like some kind of 
patent top. “You see, this thing is 
hollow, and is fitted with a spring that 
rings a little bell. I fitted this over the 
knob of the safe before you locked it 
the last time, and as you did not try 
the door, it was easy. You did not 
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turn the knob, as you thought. What 
you did was to give my little patent 
here a spin, and the lock never moved. 
Let me show you.” 

When Lady Jane Grey and Lord Phil 
had both been taken to the police sta- 
tion, Clay Radley—as Hale liked still 
to call him—showed that he could al- 
ways open the safe after the knob had 
been spun, provided no one tried the 
lock in the interim. Then he gave his 
invention to the manager and advised 
him never to let a crook know about it. 

“How about Golden Joe?” said Clay 
with a laugh. 

“Joe!” cried Hale. “Why, he’s the 
house detective. Didn’t you know 
that?” 

“Of course I did,” admitted Clay, as 
he held out his hand to Golden Joe. 
“More than half the credit of this affair 
is due to him. It was he who found 
Lady Jane when I was afraid I’d lost 
her, and he has his case of murder 
against Phil. Poor Bailey! I hated to 
let it be thought even for a moment 
that he had stolen that money from the 
safe. But you see, when I’d taken out 
those two packages, to feel around be- 
hind them, Joe came poking around, 
and I never had a chance to put them 
back. Now, gentlemen, if you'll ex- 
cuse me for an hour, I have to make 
a call on my fiancée. I told her I’d go 
there to-night, if I got through with 
my work in time.” 

“Did she know what the work was?” 
asked Golden Joe, smiling. 

“No. I only hope she doesn’t think 
!’m a crook,” were Douglas Craig’s last 
words, as he hurried out for a taxi. 
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POLICE CORPORALS 


NEW rank was created recently in the New York police department when 
Police Commissioner Enright named two hundred and fifty: patrolmen to 
act as substitutes for absent sergeants, and conferred upon them the designation 


of “corporal.” 





These men have all passed the civil-service examination for 
the rank of sergeant and will have intensive training for the positions they are 
later to fill. Their principal duty at present is to supervise the patrol. 
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mashers, 
others of a similar ilk. 


ITTY McCOY’S blond beauty 
was of the type that draws the 
unenviable scrutiny of street- 
corner lotharios, curbstone 
hotel lounge lizards, and 
Wherever she 
went, she was “lamped,” ogled and 
leered at. Outwardly, she made a pre- 
tense of being annoyed and resentful, 
but inwardly she rejoiced. In the heart 
of her, Kitty McCoy was an adven- 
turess. 

As she emerged from an exclusive 
shop on Broadway, and made her way 
airily down the bustling thoroughfare, 
many eyes were focused upon her ad- 
miringly. One pair held an expression 
of elation and triumph—the keen, gray 
eyes of Detective O’Connor, 

The instant they had alighted upon 
the young woman, recognition had 
leaped into them. For Kitty McCoy 
was a notorious jewel thief, and sus- 
pected of having consummated a recent 
daring jewel robbery, known as “the 
Pendleton job.” 

O’Connor shadowed the girl through 
the crowd, for several blocks, and saw 
her enter a taxi. As the machine moved 
away, he entered another. car, and di- 
rected the chauffeur to follow. Now 
that he had found the woman, he had 
no intention of letting her escape. He 
had fine-combed the city in search of 
the suspect, and had about given up 


hope of locating her, when he had hap- 
pened to see her emerge from the shop. 
He had recognized her at once, in spite 
of the fact that she had somwhat altered 
her appearance since they had last met. 
Her ash-blond hair was now tinted an 
auburn shade, and her eyebrows were 
penciled black. 

As O’Connor peered at the machine 
ahead, it suddenly came to a halt, and 
the girl leaned out, motioning to some 
one on the sidewalk. A few moments 
later, a man detached himself from the 
crowd of pedestrians, and hurried up to 
the taxi. 

O’Connor’s car had also halted. 
Leaning out, he observed the girl 
animated conversation with the man 
she had hailed. They talked for a few 
minutes confidentially, then the girl’s 
car moved on and the man returned to 
the sidewalk. 

As O’Connor’s car proceeded, he got 
a good look at the fellow and instantly 


recognized him. The man was “Dude” 
McAllister, a notorious crook, known 
to the police of many cities. Also, he 


was a former partner in crime of 
“Blackie” McCoy, the husband of the 
woman O’Connor was now trailing. It 
was known to the police that both The 
Dude and Blackie had been recently re- 
leased from San Quentin penitentiary. 

The Dude was immaculately groomed 
and handsome in a weak, dissolute sort 
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of way. He was an all-round criminal, 
but his specialty was duping and vic- 
In the un- 
“king of 


timizing credulous women. 
derworld he was known as 
the moll buzzers.” In his particular 
sphere, he enjoyed a popuiarity almost 
as great as a movie or matinée idol. 
And it was obvious that Kitty McCoy 
Her manner of 
Dude had re- 


tive’s keen 


was interested in him. 
conversing 
vealed that much to 
eyes, even at a distance. 

“O'Connor was familiar 
Kitty McCoy’s reputation as an adven- 
turess. Aside from her 
criminal, she had played the 
role in numerous 
episodes, several of which had e1 


with The 
re | leat 
tne aere 
quite with 
ecord as a 
leading 
highly sensational 
fe d 

d 


:] 
I 
le 
1ver 


tragically for the unfortunates invo 
—usually ee: men. 

In her brief but metoric career, she 
had lieth 2 the 
lessly and ruthlessly. 

Since her m arriage to B 
however, she was supposed to 
abandoned the primrose path, and 
tled her feet firmly upon the straiglit 
and narrow one_of domestic respecta 
bility, at least 

It was known that Blackie was in- 
sanely jealous of her, and had threat- 
ened to “snuff out he 


game of 


1er candle,” if she 
trifled with his affections. And he was 
quite capable of carrying out the threat. 

To the police, and in the criminal un- 
derworld, he was known as a “bad 
man” and a “killer,” who never forgot 
a wrong or forgave one. He was as 
treacherous as a rattlesnake, and as 
venomous. Kitty McCoy had made no 
secret of the fact that she was in deadly 
fear of him. 

As O'Connor kept his eyes on the car, 
half a block in advance, his mind busied 
itself with the problem that confronted 
him—the problem of fastening the guilt 
of the Pendleton jewel robbery on the 
Woman he was keeping under surveil- 
lance. 

He was certain that Kitty 

I0A Ds 


McCoy was 
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guilty, but there was no positive evi- 
dence upon which to convict her. The 
“job” bore ail the earmarks of ‘her 
but she had left no tangible 
proof behind her. 

Two nights before, the Pendleton 
home, in a wealthy, exclusive neighbor- 
h age had been entered, during a masked 
I pom valued at a small 
fo1 tut 1e had been stolen. A 
woman, in mask and domino, 


cleverness, 


yall, and 
“mystery” 
had ap- 





peared among the guests for a short 
time, and then suddenly vanished. Her 
presence had been recalled after the 


1! as | 1 
discovery of the robbery. 


‘ 
The desc: l} 

tion given the police closely titted Kitty 

McCoy, who, at the time, was supposed 





to be living quietly in a mid-Western 
city. It had been quickly ascertained 
by telegraph, however, that she had !eft 
the city in question for the Pacific coast 
several weeks before 

It was then scihtiheil that her hus: 
band, Bla ie Me¢ ‘OY had been released 
recently from Sar 1 Or tentin prison. Ob- 
ously, l wife had come \W est to meel 


him, had arrived in Los Angeles; and 


the Pendleton job was quite in line with 
the sort of work for which she was 
noted, 


But how could she be trapped into an 
m of guilt? O’Connor searched 
r a solution, but none pre- 

The woman was clever, 
kind who could be bullied 
or tricked into betraying herself by 
ordinary procedure. It would 
skill and ingenuity to trap her—provid- 
ing, of course, she was the guilty party. 
And O'Connor was quite certain on that 

All that remained—in his opin- 
ion—wwas to prove her guilty. 

The taxicab bearing the suspect had, 
by now, reached the residence section of 
the city, and turned into a quiet street 
bordered on either side by small, artistic 
respectable, middle-class 
neighborhood, where law-abiding cit- 
izens came and went circumspectly, at- 
tending strictly to their own affairs, and 


admissi 
his mind 
sented itself, 


and not the 


take 





point. 


uingalows—a 
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permitting their neighbors to do like- 
wise. 

“Nice place for the McCoys to in- 
trude themselves!” O’Connor com- 
mented sarcastically. “Wonder what 
the folks around here would say, if they 
knew what sort of characters they were 
harboring in their midst ?” 

The detective saw the other car come 
to a halt down the street, before one of 
the bungalows. The woman got out, 
settled her bill, and the taxi drove on. 

Alighting from his own car, O’Con- 
nor ordered the chauffeur to wait for 
him around the corner in a convenient 
side street. Approaching cautiously, he 
neared the bungalow just in time to see 
the woman disappear within. 


“So, that’s where the birds are roost- | 


ing, eh? he muttered acridly. “I sup- 
pose Blackie’s inside, doing the do- 
mestic act, in a smoking jacket and slip- 
pers. Well’—O'’Connor’s lips curled 
cynically—“‘there’s no place like home 
—after San Quentin!” 


That night, as O’Connor—hidden be- 
hind a clump of palms—watched the 
McCoy bungalow, a taxi drew up at 
the curb and the chauffeur signaled his 
arrival by tooting his horn. 

A few minutes later Blackie McCoy 
emerged from the house carrying a 
suit case and his wife appeared in the 
doorway. The ex-convict bade her an 
affectionate good-by, then spoke a few 
words to her, as though he was warning 
her about something. What he said 
was quite unintelligible to O’Connor, 
but the crook’s tone carried a threat. 
The woman’s reply reached the detec- 
tive’s ears distinctly. 

“Don’t be foolish, Blackie dear!” she 
remonstrated. ‘You should know by 
this time that Kit can take care of her- 
self! Now, run along and don’t worry 
your head about me. And wire as soon 
as you get there.” 

She flung her arms about him im- 
petuously and kissed him. Then she 
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held him away from her half fearfully, 
striving to meet his steady gaze in a sin- 
cere manner. 

“Haven't you learned to trust me yet, 
you foolish big boy?” she questioned 
with mock seriousness. 

Blackie looked into her eyes for a 
long moment searchingly, then suddenly 
reached out and gripped her arm. “Sure 
thing, I trust you,” he replied. “If I 
didn’t, I’d”—the words reached O’Con- 
nor distinctly—“kill you!” 

“Ssh!” The woman was obviously 
agitated. “Somebody will hear you! 
Now, run along or you'll miss your 
train. By-by, dear, and good luck!” 

Blackie hurried down the walk and 
entered the car. The woman stood on 
the porch, waving good-by to him as 
the machine drew away. For a mo- 
ment she stood looking after the car, 
then a breath of relief escaped her, and 
turning, she hurried into the house. 

O'Connor emerged swiftly from hid- 
ing and sped after the taxi. Several 
blocks farther on, he hailed another car, 
and jumping in, instructed the driver 
to follow the machine ahead. 

The trail led directly to the Southern 
Pacific depot. Trailing Blackie McCoy 
into the station, O'Connor saw him pur- 
chase a ticket for San Francisco. 

“Train on time?’ the ex-convict 
questioned anxiously. 

The agent shook his head. ‘Limited's 
an hour and ten minutes late. Wash- 
out on the line. First time she’s been 
held up for several weeks.” 

Blackie was obviously disappointed. 
“Always the way with these dang 
roads,” he grumbled. ‘Never ina hurry 
to get anywhere in my life that some 
thin’ didn’t happen!” 

“Sorry,” returned the agent politely 
and busied himself with another cus- 
tomer, 

Blackie scowlingly glanced at his 
watch, heaping muttered  invectives 
upon railroads in general. Then he 
glanced at his suit case, and started 














toward the check room. Reaching 
there, he paused, evidently changing his 
mind about checking his grip. 


“Don’t want to let it out of his 
hands!” muttered O’Connor. “Must 
have something valuable inside. Now, 





I wonder 

He broke off abruptly as a hand fell 
on his arm from behind. 

“What’s up*®’ came a low voice in 
his ear. 

Turning, O’Connor looked into the 
face of one of his fellow operatives. 

“By Jove, Burke! You're just the 
man | am looking for!” 

“What’s up?” the other repeated ex- 
pectantly. 

As the two conversed, Blackie McCoy 
turned from the check-room counter, 
and leisurely crossing the waiting room, 
passed out through one of the entrance 
doors. 

O’Connor, followed by ~- Burke, 
reached the street just in time to see 
him disappear into a café directly op- 
posite the station. O’Connor again 
spoke rapidly to his fellow operative. 
When he concluded, Burke nodded, his 
gaze resting upon the café entrance. 

“Leave it to me!” he said brusquely. 
“He'll probably stay in there until train 
time.” 

“It’s just a hunch—what I’ve been 
telling you,” returned O'Connor. “I 
may be mistaken, but it’s worth taking 
a chance on.”’ 

“Good luck!” said Burke heartily. 
“Phone me if anything happens.” 

A few minutes later O’Connor was 
in a taxi, speeding toward the residence 
section of the city. Within a block of 
the McCoy house, he alighted from the 
car, ordering the chauffeur to wait. 
Cautiously approaching the bungalow, 
he again sought his former place of 
concealment behind the clump of palms, 

His vigil was soon rewarded. 

A man came down the street and, 
pausing in front of the McCoy bunga- 
low, nervously lighted a cigarette— 
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evidently a prearranged signal. Almost 
instantly, a light in the hall of the house 
was switched on, off, then on again. 

Glancing swiftly about him, the new- 
comer started up the walk, toward the 
bungalow. As he reached the small 
veranda, the front door opened and 
Kitty McCoy appeared on the thresh- 
old. 

“Dude!” She welcomed him with 
evident pleasure. “I didn’t think you 
would disappoint me!” 

“Just as I expected!* O’Connor 
muttered triumphantly. ‘She knew her 
husband was leaving town to-night and 
made an appointment with The Dude 
this afternoon, when she signaled to 
him from her car on Broadway. Same 
old Kitty McCoy and same old Dude 
McAllister. Up to their usual tricks!” 

While the detective watched, the 
woman entered the house, followed a 
trifle reluctantly by her companion. As 
the door closed behind them, O’Connor 
caught a fragment of conversation in 
the woman’s voice, as though she were 
reassuring her visitor. 

“Gone to Frisco—back Tuesday— 
doesn’t suspect—nothing to fear.” 

The detective smiled acridly. ‘‘Noth- 
ing to fear, eh?” he growled. “Well, 


“don’t be too sure about that, Kitty, 


m’dear. You're going to have another 
caller, this evening !” 

Emerging cautiously from his hiding 
place, O’Connor hurried down the 
street. As he neared the corner, a 
policeman turned it, and stopping short 
in his tracks, stared. 

“Why, Mr. O’Connor!” he exclaimed 
surprisedly. ‘What brings you out 
here at this time of the night?” 

“T was looking for you, Billings,” the 
detective explained briefly. “I want you 
to keep an eye on the rear of the house 
at forty-eight hundred Elmwood. I’m 
going to pay a call there, and I don’t 
want anybody to get out the back way 
while I’m inside. Get me? [I'll explain 
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everything later. 
time to lose!” 

The policeman nodded. “I thought 
there was somethin’ funny about those 
people,” he confided. “I didn’t like the 
jooks of the man, or the woman either 
for that matter! Too much goin’ an’ 
comin’ at night. Rounders and night 
hawks don’t belong in a_ respectable 
neighborhood, like Elmwood Street.” 

“Nuch less thieves and ex-convicts!” 
added O’Connor grimly. “But their 
residence here will terminate very 
shortly, I can assure you! Now, get 
down the alley as quickly as possible, 
Billings, and don’t let anybody get by 
you!” 

“No danger!” returned the policeman 
assuringly, and hurried around the cor- 
ner. 

O’Connor retraced his down 
Elmwood Street, and approaching the 
bungalow as noiselessly as_ possible, 
rang the bell. 

Several minutes passed and there was 
no response. He pushed the button 
again, this time insistently. 

Presently came the sound of foot- 
steps in the hall beyond and the door 
was opened cautiously a few inches. 

“Who is it?” came an agitated fem- 
inine voice that was striving to be calm. 
“Whom do you want?” 

“You,” answered O’Connor tersely 
and pushed open the door. 

Stepping into the hall, he confronted 
the woman who was struggling for com- 
posure. Her face was flushed and her 
eyes were dilated with fear. One hand 
clutched nervously at her gown. 

“T guess you remember me,” said 
O’Connor, showing his badge. His 
gaze rested upon the woman penetrat- 
ingly. “And, of course, you know why 
I am here now.” 

The woman stared back at him 
coldly. “You are quite mistaken,” 
she answered with an effort. “I haven't 
the remotest idea why you are here. 
What do you want?” 


Just now there’s no 


steps 
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“No use trying to stall!” retorted 
O’Connor sharply. “You know well 
enough that I’m here in regard to the 
Pendleton jewel robbery!” 

The woman’s face paled a trifle, but 

her manner was quite composed, 
“What Pendleton jewel robbery?” she 
demanded with simulated astonishment. 
“IT don’t in the least understand what 
you are talking about!” 
“Don’t, eh? said O’Connor gruffly, 
“Well, we'll just step into that room 
there—your boudoir, I imagine—and 
talk it over.” He indicated a half-open 
door at the end of the hall. 

Again the woman was struggling to 
conceal her agitation. ‘‘Why—why not 
the parlor?” she questioned. “You— 
you may go in there—if you choose.” 

“T don’t,” said O'Connor tersely. “I 


Will you lead 





prefer the other room. 
the way, or shall 1?” 
The woman hesitated a moment, then, 
with a shrug and a toss of her head, 
swept down the hall and into the room, 
followed by O’Connor. 
The detective carefully closed the 


door, then faced her. One _ hand 
dropped to the revolver in his coat 
pocket. 


“T’ve come for the Pendleton jewels,” 
he said quietly. ‘Where are they?” 

The woman conceal her 
perturbation under a mask of noncha- 
lance. She shot a quick glance about 
the room, then her lips curled in a 
sneer, 

“What makes you think / have 
them?” was her challenging retort. 

“I’m positive you have them,” O’Con- 
nor answered, with conviction. “There’s 
no question in my mind, but that you 
were the mystery woman, who pulled 
off the jewel job at the Pendleton ball!” 

“Where is your proof?” demanded 
the woman scornfully. 

The detective made no reply. 

“You haven’t any!’ she went on con- 
temptuously. ‘“‘You’ve come here to try 
to bully me into some sort of an admis- 


strove to 















sion, but you’re wasting your time. I 
had nothing to do with the Pendleton 
job—as you call it—and I ask you to 
leave this house at once!” 

Drawing herself up majestically to 
her full height, she pointed to the door 
with a gesture of regal command. 

“Go!” 

“Cut out the movie stuff!” O’Connor 
advised her. “i haven’t any time to 
waste on dramatics! I’ve come here to 
get the Pendleton jewels and I’m going 
to get them!” 

The woman’s face flushed angrily 
and her queenly manner dropped from 


her like a cloak. ‘“‘Beat it!” she half 
screamed. “Get out of here, or 
Vil——”"_ Her hand darted toward a 


drawer in her dressing table. 

“Easy!” warned O’Connor, seizing 
her arm and jerking his gun from his 
pocket. ‘‘No funny business!” 

He took possession of the weapon 
which he found in the drawer and 
thrust it into his pocket. 

“Another move like 
handeutf you!” 

“You brute!” the woman flung back 
passionately. “How dare you come 
here, and— She broke off, staring, 
as O’Connor stepped to the bureau, and 
yanked a drawer open. 

A moment later he was going over 
the contents. One by one he pulled the 
drawers out and hastily searched them. 
Next, he went through the dressing 
table, then examined the contents of a 
chiffonier. Suddenly he turned toward 
the closet. 

With a cry, the woman flung herself 
across the door, locking it and snatch- 
ing the key out. She faced O’Connor, 
her breath coming in short, sharp gasps. 

“You can’t look in there!” she cried 
out defiantly. 

“So, that’s where the jewels are, eh?” 
he exclaimed triumphantly. “Why 
didn’t you say so in the first place and 
save me the trouble of rummaging 
through your wardrobe?” 


that and I'll 


” 
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“They’re not in there!” the woman 
retorted. “I tell you, I haven't got 
them! I had nothing to do with the 
Pendleton job. You're wasting your 
time, searching this house and-——” 

“Then, what's in the closet?’ de- 
manded O’Connor. “If the jewels are 
not in there, why do you object to my 
looking ?” 

The woman made no 
O’Connor’s eyes narrowed. 

“If the Pendleton jewels are not in 
the closet,” he went on, “there’s prob- 
ably other stolen stuff in there, which 
will connect you with the other jobs 
pulled off recently. I’m going to have 
a look. Hand me the key!” 

“T won’t!” the woman screamed de- 
fiantly. “There’s nothing in there that 
concerns you!” 

With a quick movement, O’Connor 
seized her arm, and employing an old 
jujutsu trick, soon had the key in his 
possession. The woman flung herself 
upon him, clawing and beating at him 
furiously, in an effort to regain it, but 
O’Connor quickly subdued her. 

“I’m not going to look into the 
closet,” he informed her quietly, “All 
I want is the key. I’m going to make 
you a proposition.” 

The woman, her back against the 
door, faced him defiantly. 

“Your husband,” O’Connor went on, 
“left here to-night to catch a train for 
San Francisco. The train was an hour 
late and he’s still in town.” 

The woman’s face became ashen, and 
terror leaped into her eyes. 

“Blackie—in town?” she gasped in- 
credulously. 

O’Connor nodded. “I saw him leave 
this house and trailed him to the South- 
ern Pacific depot. After he had bought 
a ticket and been informed that the 
train was late, he stepped across the 
street to a café, evidently intending to 
wait there until train time. 

“This afternoon, on Broadway, I saw 


response 
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you hail a man—a man whom [TI later 
recognized—from a taxi and converse 
intimately with him. To-night, when 
I saw Blackie, your husband, leave this 
house with a suit case, | put two and 
two together. My hunch has proved 
correct! Twenty minutes ago I saw 
your Broadway friend, Dude McAllis- 
ter, enter this house. He’s in the closet 
there now—a prisoner—and I’ve got 
the key!” 

The woman was on the verge of col- 
lapse. 

“The proposition is this,” O’Connor 
continued quietly. “Unless you dig up 
the Pendleton jewels, ll turn the key 
over to Blackie and e 

“Stop!” screamed the woman, her 
face ghastly with terror. “You've got 
me! J—I confess! Don’t tell him! 
For Heaven’s sake, promise you won’t 
tell him! He'd kill me—kill both of 





us! Promise you won’t——~” 
“Where are the jewels?” cut in 
O’Connor. “Quick!” 


“Blackie’s got them!” the woman 
answered half hysterically. “In the 
suit case! He was taking them out of 


town—to Frisco—to sell them—to a 
fence.” 
She dropped down into a_ chair, 


covering her face with her hands. A 
moment later her wrists were adorned 
with steel bracelets. 

O’Connor stepped to the phone and 
called a number. 

“Put Joe Burke on the wire!” he re- 
quested when he had his connection. 
“Ves, Detective Burke. You'll find him 
outside the café, near the entrance, or 
in the waiting room at the station. It’s 
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very important. Tell him O’Connor 
wants him!” 

There was a few minutes’ wait, then: 

“Hello. That you, Burke? : 
He’s just getting ready to leave, eh? 

Well, grab ‘im and hang on to 
the suit case! The Pendleton stuff’s in 
it! . . . Yes, the hunch was O.K. 
I'll explain later. . by.” 

O’Connor hung up the receiver and 
walked over to the closet, the revolver 
still clutched in his hand. Unlocking 
the door, he stepped back. 

“Come out!” he commanded. 

Dude McAllister staggered from the 
closet, his face chalky with terror. All 
the swagger and bravado had gone out 
of him and he was a trembling, cringing 
coward. 

“T ain't 
cravenly. 
me!” 

“Unfortunately not,” returned O'Con- 
nor, disgustedly.. “Now, beat it! Go 
out the front A policeman is 
watching the alley.” 

The Dude fost little time in making a 
get-away. As he slunk from the room, 
his gaze rested for a moment upon the 


: 1 
(300d- 


nothin’!” he whined 
r4 , aes ee 
aint got nothin on 


done 
“You 


way. 


prisoner half-contemptuously. Then 
he was gone. 
O’Connor turned to the woman. 


“Ready?” he questioned. 

Kitty McCoy looked up slowly. A 
sneer twisted her lips, and her eyes 
were as hard as agate. 

“Quite ready,” she said coldiy. 

“All right,” returned O'Connor with 
equal frigidity. “I’m ready to escort 
you to your husband. He'll be waiting 
to greet you—at headquarters.” 


YAKIMA’S GIRL DEPUTY SHERIFF 
ROBABLY the youngest person ever to hold the office of deputy sheriff in the 
State of Washington is Miss Lavada Murphy, daughter of the sheriff oi 
Yakima County. She is only eighteen years old, and while she held the position 


she received one hundred dollars a month. 


It is not reported, however, that 


she made any arrests, her work during the time she was employed being mainly 


of a clerical nature. 
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SEVEN SEALED BOXES 


By RAYMOND BARRETT 


which you will find in the next issue. We shall be very much interested to hear 
just what you think of it. 

While it has tenseness and a decided atmosphere of sustained suspense, 
“Seven Sealed Boxes” is not what might be termed an ‘‘action” story. It deals 
with the exploits of an extremely clever criminal—a past master of the art of 
swindling. Barrett’s character drawing is extremely good, and his description 
of the contending forces of good ‘and evil which battle within the breast of 
the central figure in his story—the criminal—is a most noteworthy achievement. 
Then, too, we feel very confident that there will be mighty few of you who will 
know how it is all going to turn out until you are told in just so many words. 


Vastly different in plot, mode of telling, and movement is the serial, the 
opening chapters of which you will find in the next issue. 


THE WIZARD’S SPYGLASS 


By EMART KINSBURN 


is full to the brim with action, dramatic situations, unexpected turns and twists. 
Teeming with stirring scenes, this is a story that will key your interest to the 
highest pitch as you follow the hero, Kern Lambert, through his strange series 
of adventures with a band of desperate criminals. 

The “wizard” of the title is a detective, and his spyglass is one of the most 
ingenious contrivances you ever heard of. There is a girl, too, Josephine 
Mahoney, Kern’s sweetheart, loyal-hearted, devoted, fearlessly intrepid. Her 
part in the tracking down of the Big Unknown and his fellow malefactors is no 
small one. 

We venture to predict that “The Wizard’s Spyglass” will receive a cordial 
welcome from our readers, 














If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
office or factory fer which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want te know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations, 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be ree 
vealed. 

L. P. E—People of your temperament are apt to lead rather unusual lives, 
because they are impatient of restraint and lack patience. For those reasons 
they seek this and that occupation, in the hope of finding peace of mind, and 
are especially apt to travel, even if it is under discouraging circumstances, 
Anything for a change! You, with your sense of humor, should be able to 
fight against this roving and uncertain way of living. Do not make the mistake, 
however, of trying to do work which is too much of a grind. I like your warm- 
heartedness and freedom from suspicion, but what an inconstant fellow you are! 
The girl whose writing you inclose is worth two of you, so far as practical 
qualities are concerned. She is not as enthusiastic as you are, nor as easily 
moved. Do not mistake her seriousness for lack of feeling. She is affectionate, 
but she wants that affection to be based on something very solid. Never mind 
her character, L. P. E. You look out for your own! 


S lou. LG 208 
wlio Beet £6 Co: 
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R. C.—That slight break in some of your lines is the reason that you are 
wondering about your honesty, isn’t it? You are wondering whether it is the 
peculiar break at the bottoms of letters, which I said, in an article in the Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, issue of the Detective Story MaGazine, showed an inability to 
handle large sums of money with entire honesty. Well, please observe that that 
break is also to be seen in the upper as well as the lower strokes of your letters. 
Now, when found in the upper strokes the significance is not the same. More- 
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over, the breaks are due, not to the impulse of the hand which leads a dishonest 
man to make it, but to a constantly varying pen pressure, as you can easily see 
by looking carefully at any of your letters, where the pressure varies greatly, 
even in one stroke. Therefore, you may count yourself honest, but you may 
also count yourself as one who has a weak will power—short ¢ bars, too—and 
a tendency to hesitate and waver over every decision, even unimportant ones. 
Do work that will take vou out in the open, away from petty things which will 
demand decisions almost momentarily. Do work which is laid out, yet which 
allows you some initiative, and in time this indecisiveness will adjust itself. 


- Sorin : gone 
nr Oe te pre operator, 


Eraotn.—Of course, you will make mistakes as a linotype operator. You 
are not of the careful, accurate nature that you should be for such work, although 
your handwriting shows your persistent effort to make yourself over into that 
mold. If you will look at the tails of your y and g, which show a persistent desire 
to struggle into a Rowrith, and are as persistently repressed, vou will see exactly 
what is taking place within you. I am not a fortune teller, remember, and I 
cannot look into the future and tell you where your best success lies, for you 
have no ove pronounced talent, but I can show you that there are certain lines 
. of work where your tendencies may find adequate expression. The trouble with 
linotyping is that it is purely mechanical. You skip words and figures because 
you are not interested. But you read accurately and rapidly. Had you ever 
thought of proof reading? Not for commercial plants, but for magazines and 
amet houses. Think this over. 

W. G. D.—Your writing is quite interesting, thank you! It shows a warm- 
hearted, cool-headed, humorous, not especially optimistic sort of man, with pro- 
nounced opinions, only moderate will power, strong affections, a lot of self-distrust 
and a tendency to be materialistic, mingled with a persistent leaning toward the 
more spiritual side of life. If that is not an interesting and most contradictory 
character I never saw one. The handwriting which you inclose does not belong 
to the true “mattoid” type, though it borders on it. Or perhaps I should say 
it is not an extreme example of the type. This person is almost a monomaniac 
on the subject of her own bodily symptoms. People of this sort are always 
sensualists. Read some of the Italian and French writers on this subject. I 
cannot discuss the matter here, but if you will inclose an addressed and stamped 
envelope I will tell you what books to read. 






v 


4 fe iitenally 


W. E. K.—I am glad of your permission to use your writing as a specimen 
in the Handwriting Department, for it has some interesting points. As for those 
faults that you are so anxious to hear about, here are a few: Your temper; 
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your stubbornness; your opinionatedness, coupled with your occasional and per- 
plexing tendency to vacillate; your distrust of people, despite your theories that 
trust begets trust; your pride, which pops up just when you think that you are 
feeling meekest. Do not be worried by all this. You really are a two-sided 
person, and the two sides have not as yet adjusted themselves to each other, 
Complex people are always worried by their characters, especially if they are 
as naturally introspective as you are. Oh, yes—something more: You a re very 
sensitive to appearances, although your theory is that appearances are most de- 
ceptive. To sum up the whole matter, your perceiving, analyzing mind has run 
far ahead of your character development. You can perceive so much more than 
you can be just now. And that is a most encouraging sign, for what a man can 
see he can eventually become. 








EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY GERARD LUISI 


This department is designed to give free aid to any of our readers who may 
wish to become detectives, and te tell all our readers how to guard themselves and 
their property against criminals. Letters seeking expert information along these 
lines sheuld be addressed to the “Detective Story Magazine,” 79-89 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Luisi, without charge, 
if stamp fer reply is inclosed; they will also be discussed in this department, the 
names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


NOTICE.—Owing to an unavoidable combination of circumstances, which 
include some important cases demanding his personal and active attention, Mr. 
Luisi has been unable to write an article or answer any letters in this issue, and 
perhaps the next issue also may have to go to press without his usual contributions. 
However, Mr. Luisi desires any of you who want his counsel and advice to write 
him as in the past, and he wishes to assure you that he will give your letters as 
prompt attention as present conditions permit. 


SS —_— a= 


UNDER THE LAMP 


This week’s problem will test your ability as a puzzlist in more ways than 
one. The answer to it is something which every criminal should know, and 
which it takes many of them a long time to learn. It is expressed in a single 
sentence, containing five words. 

The first word in the answer is hidden in the following sentence: 

“Women who dress up to the minute have hardly finished with one style 
when another is introduced.” 

To find the second word in the answer, follow this succession of word 
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changes: Decapitate an animal, and by doing so get a useful organ of the body; 
then change a letter and get something we need all the time ; change another letter 
and see how one man addresses another in business; take one letter out and 
you'll have it. 

"Tf the three letters in the third word were expressed by the numbers that 
represent their position in the alphabet, then half the second multiplied by the 
third would give the first. 

The fourth word is a descriptive quality which is as good as good can be. 

In the fifth word the first letter is in “hope,” the second letter is in “rope,” 
the third in “mile,” the fourth is in “pile,” the fifth is in “cry,” the last in “dye,” 
and the whole is a thing that’s valuable to a man after he meets with disaster. 

Now can you tell what it is that every criminal should know? See next 
Tuesday’s issue for the answer. 


Last week’s cipher problem wasn’t such a hard one, after all. The clew 
to start you was the abs.nce of the numeral 1. If the numbers that represent 
the position of the letters in the alphabet had been substituted for the letters 
in the original text of the cipher, then surely the numeral 1 would have been 
used, for no sentence as long as the one enciphered would be written without 
the letter a in it somewhere. 

As we stated, it was a combination substitution-transposition cipher. One 
unit was added to every number that represents the position of each letter in the 
alphabet, and the result was substituted for the letters in the original text of 
the cipher. Hence for every A, which is letter number 1 in the alphabet, was sub- 
stituted the numeral 2—1 plus 1; for every B, which is letter number 2 in the 
alphabet, was substituted 3—2 plus 1; for C was substituted 4, and so on. 

As to the transposition, there were seventy-eight letters in all. These seventy- 
eight letters were arranged in three columns of twenty-six letters each. The 
first letter in the cipher was the last letter in the original text, and the last letter 
in the cipher was the first in the original text. As the cipher appeared, the letters 
in the three columns were taken across the columns from left to right; that is, 
the first three letters of the cipher were the letters at the top of the three columns ; 
the second three letters in the cipher were the three letters second from the top 
in the three columns, and so on. Beginning at the bottom of the right-hand column 
and reading up the twenty-six letters to the top, then up the middle column, then 
up the left-hand column, we find the solution, which is: ‘No matter how difficult 
a cipher may appear, if you persist long enough you're bound to master it.” 





POLICE SCHOOL FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


OLDIERS and sailors who have been honorably discharged from the service 
are being given an opportunity to train for work in the police department 

of New York City. Special Deputy Police Commissioner Rodman Wanamaker 
has recently opened a civil-service school, where instruction in the requirements 
for such employment is offered free of charge. After completing the course 
satisfactorily the students will be eligible to take the civil-service examinations 
for the position of patrolman. 
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MISS ING 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 


MAGAZINE. 
they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


in sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that advertisers who are not more specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


it would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you ear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 


helped if you were in a similar position. 
and be happy. 


KENISTON, GROVER C.—Communicate  im- 

mediately with the trust officer of the Title 
marantee and Trust Compaiy, 176 Broadway, 
New York City. 


ADDOCK, MAY, and LEVINA MADDIS, 


who were last heard of as living in 
Brooklyn. Both of them have married, and 
their present names are unknown. Informa- 


tion as to their whereabouts will be appreciated 
by their friend, ALICE FarreLt, 101% McDougal 
Street, Brooklyn, New 


York. 


‘CONNOR, MISS BILLEE.—We believe we 
have located JOHN P. SWEENEY. Mail 
nddressed to 12 West Ashley Street, Jackson 
ville, is returned to us” Please send us your 
present address. 
RENTICE, JAMES D., borse trainer and 
driver, about sixty years of age, weighing 
ubout one hundred and forty pounds, five fect 
eight inches iam height, with white hair and 
mustache, bald spot on head, blue eyes. Last 


heard of when leaving Minneapolis for Ogdens- 
burg in the fall of 1917. Had a niece, named 
Ilorence McRae, either at Fresno or Stockton, 
California. Please forward any information in 
regard to him to this magazine. 


HAPLIN, HARRY M., last heard of at Phila- 
delphia in 1902. Will you please com- 
municate with your mother-in-law at 84 Clinton 
Street, Albany, New York? Lave news for you. 
Mrs. J, FRIDAY. 


Findlay, Ohio, 
work op a 


who left 

Cincinnati, to 
bridge gang. His wife was dead, and he left 
four children. Any one knowing anything of 
him will confer a favor by writing L. M. Kocner, 
971 Holloway Street, Akron, Ohio, 


BLADES, G. W. or GEORGE, who was last 

seen at Manard, Oklahoma, in 1914. His 
mother and sister anxiously await news of him. 
Any information of his whereabouts will be ap- 


GEORGE, 
1889 for 


OCHIER, 
about 


preciated. Address Mrs. N. STENSON, Phillips- 
burg, Montana 


HOMALLO, PAUL, last heard of as living at 

_. the Fairmourst Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 
Will any one knowing his present address please 
communicate with the Missing Department of 
the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


If you can assist these advertisers, do so 


PCRAFT, LABANNA SYLVESTER, last seen 
in Leechberg, Pennsylvania, in November, 
1904, and last heard of in Grand Island, Ne- 
braska, in 1907, when he was boarding with a 


widow named Mrs. Mankey, whom he is believed 
to have married later. Any one knowing his 
address, please write his daughter, MINNizn Up- 
erart, in care of General Delivery, Youngstown, 
Obio. 


M cGkew, MRS. L. A.—We 

your mother and have 
letters addressed to General 
Kansas, are returned to us. 
your home address, 


heard from 
written you, but 
Delivery, Wichita, 
Please let us know 


have 






Grimm, formerly 
New York City. 
leading to the 
receive a re- 
who has 
Address 


GRIMM, PAULA, niece of L. 

of 1472 Second Avenue, 
furnishing information 
discovery of her whereabouts will 
ward from the advertiser, J. Lawson, 
important information for Miss Grimm. 
him in care of this magazine. 


Any one 


information of PAUL 
HOFFMAN, who 
was at the Orphans’ Ilome of St. Vincent de 
Pauls at Providence, Rhode Island, in June, 
1900, and was transferred to St. Aloysius Or- 
phans’ Home in Providence, some time in August 
of the same year. He was taken from there and 
adopted in October, 1900, when he was about 
six years of age. Any news of his relatives 
will be gratefully received by Miss ELIzAbeTa 
Dor.Lr, 36 Branch Street, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, sister of the inquirer. 


furnish 


AN any one 
HUDOLVH, or 


LEOPOLD 


ANTED.—Information of the whereabouts 

of SAM GOIN and BOB WINTERS, who 
worked as policemen for the Medvale Steel Com- 
pany at Coatesville, Pennsylvania, in 1916, and 
were last heard of in Youngstown, Ohio. _Ad- 
dress your old friend, W. H. Brown, 310 West 
Yorty-tifth Street, Newport News, Virginia. 


Cos ELLO, BASIL, who was last heard of at 

Pakenham, Ontario, three years ago. e 
may have enlisted in the Canadian army under 
an assumed name. <A_ person deeply interested 





in his welfare would like to give him informa- 
tion that would be of benefit to him. Le is 
free. Address T, J. F., in care of Detective 


SrorRY MAGAZINE. 

















y son, D. V. YORK, was last heard from 

in Glennie, Michigan, in September, 1917. 

He was five feet six inches im height, had light 

hair and blue eyes, and the initials D. V. Y 

were tattooed on his left arm. He was a car- 

penter by tr: ide, and said, at the time, that he 

was going to Michigan on a comtract job. . Please 

write Mrs. H. York, 92 Division Street, Fulton, 
New York. 


SIMMONS, MRS. SIDNEY, nee BAKER, who is 
about five feet five inches in height, weighs 
about one hundred and thirty-five pounds, has 
dark hair and gray eyes. She is an actress. 
Was last heard of in Aberdeen, Washington, on 
May 18, 1909. Any information concerning her 
whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by her 
relative, J. F. RANDALL, 383 Third Street, Port- 
land, Oregon. 








AN any one tell me the present addres of 

MISS MARGARET POTUT, who once lived 
in Jacksonville, Florida. She went from there 
to Chicago in 1917, left later fer Cleveland, 
Ohio, and all trace of ber has been lost. Any 
information in regard to her present where- 
abouts will be very much appreciated by FRANK 
SHINE, in care of N. P. Cemmsoray, Patton Io- 
tel, 1014 South Eleverath Street, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 








ACHLER, JOHN, or HECKLER, who was 
last sees in November, 1916, in Oregon. He 
is five feet six inches in height, weighs about 
one hundred and fifty poumds, has brown hair 
parted on the left side, brown eyes, a_ thin 
medium nese, medium straight lips, and is about 
thirty-three years old. His former partner, 
ApotpH STrenuin, of Kimberly, British Columbia, 
Canada, would appreciate any information re- 
garding him. 


WIL iL the relatives of LEONE GOLDRBUN, who 

was adopted in 1894 or 1896 at Oak- 
land, California, please communicate with De- 
TECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 





OODPASTURE, ADAM, who was last heard 

of in Los Ange les, California, in- July, 1915. 

Any ene knowing his whereabouts please com- 

municate with bis father, W. F. Goovrasture, 
Box 134, Linnton, Oregon. 


AN any ome give me information about the 
KELY family? John Peter Cahill married 
Miss Mary Kely in 1853 and had twe daugliters, 
Kathren and Julia. Kathren was born Novem- 
ber 1, 1853, and Julia, April 13, 1855, at New 
Orleans. Mrs. Cahill and Julia both died on 
January 2, 1856, and Jeha FP, Cahill was 
drowned in the Red Chute on January 19, 1867. 
Any information in regard to his relatives on 
the maternal side will be much appreciated by 
_ M. H. Smirnu, 4932 Ash Lane, Route 4, 


Box 67, Dallas, Texas. 
WILL R. LOCKWOOD (“IrtsH’) who when 

last heard from was in the United States 
navy, and who formerly lived at 115 Perry 
Street, New York, write to his friend F. G. W., 
in care of this magazine? 





REAMER or KRAMER (pee name not given) 

who was in the R. I. C., Number 170530— 

82, Remember the cheese 26 jam line at the 

Base? Write FP. G. W., in care of the Missing 
Department. 





Cat —! would like to hear from you again. 

leaky boat, two boards for oars, and a 
hard \ lca Write F. G. W., in care of this 
magazine, 


Q'BRIEN, EDWARD, of Chicago, Illinois, who 
was a locomotive fireman. He was last 
heard of in Lorain, Ohio, on the B. & O. road. He 
Was thought to have gene from there to Kansas 
City. Write to your ‘old friend, JeHN Howarp, 
in care of General Delivery, Pittsburgh, Penn: 
ania. 
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WANTED.— Information in regard to the 

whereabouts of a MR. KERSIIAW, who is 
between forty and fifty years old and who lived 
formerly in Philadelphia working in a leather 
factory. Mr. Kershaw is supposed to have been 
living in or near Boston, Massachusetts, for the 
past four years. Address commupnications to 
Missing Department, 


ERCHER. NELL, who went to New Zealand 
in 1912, and, in June, 1914, left Christ- 
church, New Zealand, with her sister Lill in the 
steamship Tainni for England. She is a trifle 
above medium height, slender, bas fair hair, 
rather small regular features, is ladylike, and 
fairly good looking. Believed to have gone to 
New York. Carrie died two years ago. Millie 
often asks after Nell, whose cousin’s husband, 
Ired, from Christchurch, is inquiring for her. 
Address FRED CLEAR, 9 Dearsley Street, Linwood, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 





CASELMAN, LENOKE.—We_ have _ received 

several communications in regard to Cecil 
Scott, but have been unable to reach you through 
the post office. Please send us your present ad- 
dress. 


‘aw 








oD. whereabouts of 
BIRDIE NULL, whose mother died when 
the child was born in Oregon. Her father's 
hame was Orange Null. He lost his life in Oak- 
land, California, about eight years ago, and 
sirdie’s relatives heard that she was adopted 
by a lawyer's fami They would like to hear 
from her. Address ESTELLA VAN TuYL, Topenish, 
Washington. 








KiNG, G. W., of Virginia, who taught school 

in 1917 at Ashport, Tennessee, and 
employed in Memphis last summer. Is 
thirty-five years old, wears glasses, is not 
robust; he is an expert penman, and a ! 
keeper as well as a teacher. Address DoctTor 
R. B. KIbLparrick, First Licutenant, Medical 
Corps, United States Army, Third Provisionel 
Regiment, A. P. O. 762, American Expeditionary 
Forces. 





SHOULD like to know the whereabouts o 

my brother, JOHN C. CLANCY, who was 

last heard from five years ago when he was 

at Dalton, Montana. ease write his sister 
PEARL, in care of this magazine. 


OFFMAN, L. A., possibly of New York City, 

a graduate from St. Francis of Assisi 

School. It would be to your advantage if you 

would communicate with Harry A, Briscor, 107 
Pearl Street, Torrington, Connecticut. 





We know of thousands of dollars coming to 
each of the following-named persons, or their 
heirs, who lived in California about twenty years 
ago: Walter J. Bourke, William Carey, Patrick 
Dempsey, Richard Downing, Maggie Flaherty, 
Joseph Ford, C. B. Frisheberg, Carl August Giese 
Jacob Gutter, Bridget Haley, Calvin Hamm 
Rudolph Hohling, John T. Kelly, Mary or Ber- 
nard Keenan, Frances Laymon, James Lynch, 
Edmond Mahoney, Nicholas Mulvaney, John Me- 
Lean, Andrew McNamara, Ellen MecNerny, John 
O'Brien, John Peterson, Bartholomew Swiit, 
Peter Trainor, John Whelan, Thomas Joyce, 
Chas. A, Ardin, Robert Baker, Sarah Cohen, 
James C. Johnson, Joseph Kleuger, Chas. Haber 
sang, Johan Mescha, Louis A. Nelson, Clara Nel- 
son, Gustav Pfersching, Veronica Rampollo, Flora 
A. Rasche, Timothy Regan (Idaho), Adolph Ru- 
dolph, Oswald Schade, Mrs. Stuber, William Trun- 
zer, Nora Williams. We will assist these people, 
or their heirs, in getting the money that is com- 
ing to them, and pay rewards for information 
leading up to the location of any person therein 
named. International Claim Bureau, Monad- 
nock Building, San Francisco, California. 
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WE STON, JUNITA, once of Denver, Colorado. 

—If you see this, or some one tells you of 
it, write os me. Also ask Earl to write his old 
chum JouNn F. Worm, G Company, 110th Infan- 
try, American E xpeditionary Force, Briey, France, 
Write also to my home address, 400 Oliver 
Street, Conway, Arkansas, 


ECKEN, W. H., last heard of in Birmingham, 

Alabama, in August, 191 Was five fect 
six inches in. height, weighed “one hundred and 
thirty pounds, and is sixty-two years of age 
Wore & mustache. He was a brick mason by 
trade. Any information regarding him will be 
very highly appreciated by his son, Harry F. 
BECKEN, sergeant in a machine-gun battalion in 
the American Expeditionary Force. Write him 
in care of B Company, 19th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, A. P, O., No. 793, American Expeditionary 
Force. 


CROSLEY, CARSTAIR, about five fect six 

inches tall, rather stout, has brown hair 
and wears glasses. Was last seen in Chicago 
in 1917. Please send his present address to 
the Missing Department of the DETECTIVA Story 
MAGAZINE. 


CL am K, HUGH and EDWARD, who Ieft New 

Britain, Connecticut, over forty years ago. 
They are sons of James ‘and Rose (1 Their 
sister MAry, who is now very old, talks of them 
a great deal, and would love to hear from them, 
in care of this magazine. 





ILGER, H., who left Lewiston, Pennsylvania, 

about five years ago. Remember the old blue 

house? Write your old friend Jouy, in care of 
this magazine. 


HOMPSON, MRS. MATTIE, nee STRADER, 

who was last heard of in Rossville, Okla- 
homa, in 1901, when she was married to Bob 
Thompson, a telegrapher. She had a _ brother, 
Tom Strader. Any one knowing her where- 
abouts, please communicate with Mrs. May 
Youna, Box 775, Bisbee, Arizona. 


RIFFIN, MRS. EARL GEORGE, of South 
Chicago. Believed to have married a man 
named Ferguson in September, 1916 or 1917, 
who kept a furniture repair shop or furniture 
store. She is a great friend of Mrs. Harshaw, 
whose son is employed by the Milwaukee fire de- 
partment. An old friend, Frank BENTLEY, would 
like to know her whereabouts, Address com- 
munications to the Missing Department. 





ENSON, CRESSWELL (or CRESSWELL 
TRUEMAN) about five feet ten inches tali 
weighs one hundred and thirty-iive pounds, has 
a light complexion, fair hair and blue eyes. 
He is nineteen years old and very round-shoul- 
dered. Was last heard of in Denver, Wyoming, 
in July, 1918. Any information about him will 
be appr ciated by his mother, Mrs. THomMAS 
Ryan, 525 Cedar Street, Sault Ste. Marie, Michi- 
gan. 


AYXY one hmeging the present whereabouts of 
Miss LUC CLAMENT, formerly of 104 
Tharlotte canes Detroit, Mic higan, will do a 
kindness by communic ating with this magazine. 


This suspense is aw- 
PORTLAND, OneE- 


AM—Please come home. 
ful, and little Ralph is sick 
GON. 


'TIPTON, CLYDE, five feet nine inches in height, 

has brown hair, blue-gray eyes, and was last 
heard from nearly seven years ago at Mymore, 
Nebraska, when he wrote that he was going to 
Mentana. Have heard that he was drafted at 
Detroit, Michigan, but later exempted. Clyde, 
your mother wants to hear from you. Address 
Mrs, Fiora B, Tirron, Box 366, Humble, Texas, 
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GoopMAN, LOUISE, who, with her friend, 

irs. Lucy Price, stayed at the home of 
Mrs. Golz, 661 Baltic Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, during the winter of ISSG-S7. Any one 
knowing anything of her present whereabouts, 
or of the whereabouts of her relatives, will learn 
something to their advantage if they will write 
to A. B. T., 1003 Twenty-first Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 


LE CLAIR, CHARLES, who was last seen in 





Windsor, Vermont, ten years - Heisa 
trombone player. His sister Kate has. special 
hews to communicate to him which is to his 


advantage. Address communications in care of 


the Missing Department. 
Rien, | FRANK B., who is thonghs to be in 

Everything is iven, If you 
see this write me at once in «: aie of this maga- 
zine. Your friend Babe. 





SEYMOUR, “SIGIE"—I_ have written to you 
several times, but received no reply. I 
wrote the last time from the hos ng il just after 


I had been wounded. Write dire to me, and 
send your address and present r: ak, if you are 
in the navy. Sercranr C. F. ¢ EN, A Com- 





pany, 104th Infantry, 26th Division, Amer ican 
Expeditionary Force. 


NY one knowing the present whereabouts of 

MARRY W. DAVENPORT, formerly of 835 

Broadway, Camden, New Jersey, please com 
municate with this magazine. 


WANTED: Information regard to the fol- 

lowing heirs of Drusilla Hendricks: LO- 
RETTA and MARY CRANDALL, who were last 
heard of at New Castle, Indiana; ORA, NOAH, 
JACK, and AMANDA KEARLYWINE, who were 
last heard of somewhere out West; LAURA A. 
ADAMS, whose last-known address was Frank- 
lin, Indiana. It will be to their interest to com- 
municate with Mrs. Hirrin Tener, R. R. 4, 
Box 52, Pittsburg, Kansas. 





WIL L ELLEN STAPLETON or any one know: 

ing her whereabouts please communicate 
with her sister Johanna, who is very much wor- 
ried about her. She was last heard of in Buf- 
falo, New York. Write Mrs. A. J. Parker, 305 
East Eleventh Street, Portland, Oregon. 


Jackson. IRENE—We sent you a letter in 

regard to your brother, but it was returned 
to us by the post office, unclaimed. Please let 
us know your present address. 


ILL any one knowing the present where- 
abouts of CONNIE RYAN, who was_last 
heard of in Sturgis, Michigan, in 1916, please 
send his address to the Missing Department of 
this magazine. 





AUGUST, who is twenty-four years 
old, has blue eyes, light hair and mustache, 
is about five feet four inches in height, and has 
had half of the third finger on his right hand 
amputated. Speaks French. He was last seen 
in Alberta, Canada. lis mother is very much 
worried about him, as he has been away eight 
years. Will any one able to furnish informa- 
tion of him please write to Mrs. J. Jauvin, 31 
East Thirteenth Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 


AUVIN, 








ROWLEY, CHARLES B., who left Trenton, 

ew Jersey, about twenty years ago, and 
was ion seen in Chicago, Illinois, about 1915. 
IIe is probably living under an assumed name. 
Ife has large brown eyes, gray hair, is about 
five feet ten inches tall, and is very reserved in 
manner. He was a manufacturer of cigars be- 
fore he left Trenton. Please send any informa- 
tion regarding him to Derective STory MaAGa- 
ZINE. 








































“‘NDERSON, O._'T., whose home is in Fast 
Providence, Rhode Island, and who was 
formerly a student of the Montpe lier Seminary 
at Montpelier, Vermont. Please write your 
friend and schoolmate “Pupe,” in care of this 
magazine. 


AGLER, ROBERT MARCUS thirty-eight 
years old, five feet eleven inches in height, 
full face, brown eyes and rather thin black hair, 
weight between one hundred and sixty-five and 
one hundred and seventy-eight pounds. Tle was 
born in Missouri, and left Great Falls, Montana, 
February 21, 1916. Was a roughrider; has two 
broken knuc kien, ene on each hand, and wears 
a number six shoe, Is believed to be somewhere 
in the Western States. The advertiser will pay 
a liberal cash reward for information leading 
to his whereabouts, Address Mrs. R. M. IHac- 
Ler, Box 745, Helena, Montana. 





NIE ILSEN, NILS, who was a boxer out West, but 
went under another name in the ring. His 
father worked on the Seandinavian-American 
Steamship Line. Mr. Nielsen will be furnished 
with very good bews if he or any of his friends 
will send his address to the Missing Department 
ef this magazine. 








‘AN any ene give information leading to the 
discovery of the whereabouts of MAY, LAW- 
RENCE, and FRANK MEYER, who were adopted 
from the South Third Street ‘ere tri Home 
in 1915. May is fitteen years old, Lawrence thir- 
teen, and Frank twelve. They are believed to be 
with farmers in New York State. Their father. 
Frep Meyer, of 318 South Spring Street, Fliza- 
beth, New Jersey, is very anxious for news of 
them. 


H: AYES, WILLIAM, late of Kinmount, Canada, 

and later of Toronto. Believed to have gone 
to Michigan. Mary and Jennie would like to hear 
from you. Address Mus. J. CockLy, 189 Frank- 
lin Street, Buffalo, New York. 








can any one give information in regard to 

GUSTENA GETCHELL, who Worked in the 
mills at Nonatum, Newton. near Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, about twenty-five years ago. A _ friend 
of that time wishes to hear from her. Address 
H. O., Suite 7, 306 Northbampton Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 


MAYERS, A. FE., last beard of in Detroit in 

January. Your old pal Busn, who is go- 
ing West to be cured of tuberculosis, wants to 
hear from you at once. Address him in care 
of General Delivery, Detroit, Michigan. 


UNK, EMIL GUSTAVE, forty-three years old, 
~ Was last heard of from Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1901. His brother, WiLLIAM F. Bunk, of 
glee Maryland, is very anxious to tind 
him. 


CAN, any one give me information about my 

wife, MRS. ROBERT H. MOORE, and my 
two children, who disappeared from White City, 
Texas, in 1916, and were Jast beard from at 
Monroe, Louisiana. Mrs, Moore is about twenty 
years old. Communicate with Ropert H. Moorr, 
a 8S. S. Nereus, in care of Postmaster, New York 
ity. 


[AF ORMATION wanted iu regard to the where- 

abouts of A. B. GREENLY and wife, whose 
maiden name was Jennie Williams. She was 
born on February 29, 1864, at Geneva, New 
York. They had three children, Frank A., Net- 
tie B. and Fernie, They surrendered Frank 
and Nettie to an orphan home in September, 
1892, when they lived at 285 West Lake Street, 
Chicago. Mrs. Greenly is believed to have the 
third child with her in New York or, perhaps, 
Lisbon, North Dakota. Mr. Greenly was last 
I of in September 1892, when he was in 
w York. Mrs. FRANK GREENLY, 5548 South 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois, would appre- 
ciate any news from the above persons or their 
relatives. 
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NY one knowing the present whereabouts 

of WILLIAM JESSE STORY, who was last 
heard of in Los Angeles, California, in October, 
1918, please write to his daughter, A. L., in 
care Of this magazine. Mr. Story is about six 
feet tall, is fifty-two years of age, weighs one 
hundred and forty-tive pounds, and has dark 
curly hair and gray eyes. 









AB ;OUT ae two or twenty-three years ago, 

when was a very blond little girl of 
about lly years of age, I was adopted by (a 
JOHN H. BELLINGER and his wife Theresa, in 
Marengo, lowa. When I was twelve years old, 
the Bellingers deserted me, and IT have never 
known my real name. At the time I was adopted 
Mr. Bellinger was working in the brick yards at 
Marengo. He and his wife called me Mary Ella. 
I have reason to believe that a large mole just 
above my right knee will be remembered by 
some of my people. Any information will be 
gratefully appreciated by Mrs. M. F. Address 
her in care of this magazine. 


AN any one furnish me with information con- 
cerning the whereabouts of my _ brother, 
STEPHEN KELLY, twenty-three years old. He 
was heard of in Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1916. 
Please communicate with ANDREW R, KELLY, 648 
North Ninth Street, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


OSTER, ALBERT, JIESS, and BESSIE, from 
whom I was separated in 1898, when I 
wis placed in the Belmont Ceunty Children’s 
Iiome. They were last heard of in Bellaire 
Ohio, in 1898. Please send information in re- 
gard to them to ArcHIE A. Foster. Base Hos- 
pit i, Q. M. C., Camp Grant, Illinois. 


HE son of ROBERT TURNER, a coal miner, 
who was last heard of near Centralia, Illi- 
nois, would appreciate any information in re- 
ward to his whereabouts. Address LAvurrEL 
runNeEr, in care of this magazine, 


LLA and LEO, last heard of in Indianapolis, 
~ Indiana, where they worked for the White 
Sewing Machine Company. Kindly send me 
what Doc gave you for me. I will locate you 
sure some day. Am in your home town, same 
old pumber, 167. Eva. 


MCILVANEY, MARGARET, who lived at Wel- 

ton Street, Denver, Colorado, in April, 
1917. She is about twenty-nine years old, five 
feet four inches in height, and has brown hair 
and a fair complexion. Any one knowing her 
whereabouts please write to DETECTIVE STorY 
MAGAZINE. 


ILL JAMES P. DUNAWAY, last heard from 

in September, 1914, in Colorade Springs, 

Colorade, please write his youngest sister, in 
care of this magazine. 


N cCAIN, EDWIN HERBERT, nineteen years 

eld, has hazel eyes, brown hair, and a 
small scar under one eye. Was last seen in San 
Antonio, Texas, in 1913. Your sister is very 
much worried about you. Please communic: 
with her at once. Address Mrs. W. C. Pierce BE, 
Box 1411, Houston, Texas. 


Ke NTZ, MANUEL, last heard of when visit- 

ing old friends in Butte, Montana, in 1917, 
at the D. M. LB. home, where he formerly lived. 
LD. S. B.. his son, and his wife, who was very 
ill at the time, would be very much pleased to 
hear from him or receive information concern- 
ing him. Mr. Kuntz is about thirty years eld, 
has dark hair, is six feet in height, and lived 
at one’time in Montana on a ranch. Send let- 
ters to D. S. B., at 256 Thirteenth Street, Butte, 
Montana, 


A® old friend of FREDERICK SPEARS, who 

was last heard of at Fort Riley, would 
like to have hews of him. Write “TLORN ED 
Toap,” at 729 West Tenth Street, Junction City, 
Kansas. 
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HERMAN, E. H., who is believed to reside in 
Springfield, Missouri. He was in Joplin, 
Missouri, last Apri He is about six feet tall, 





has blue eyes and gray hair, wears a mustache, 
and is slightly round-shouldered, He is a wid- 
ower. Any news of him will be gratefully re- 
ceived by ZoLaA SouTuwoop, 815 West Third 
Avenue, El Dorado, Kansas. 
KEMPE, JOSEPH, who is believed to be work- 
ing in lumber yords or on a farm some- 
where near Dallas or Forth Worth, Texas. Any 
one knowing his address please write to “Ec- 











CLES” in care of this magazine. 
Oxc AR SMITH, whose present address is Mel 
rose, New York, and who formerly lived in 
Salida, Colorado, would like to hear from ELLA 
Smith, Laura SMiru, and CHARLES SMITH, who 
were last heard of about thirty years ago, when 
they lived in Salida. 
URPHY, TOM, who left Washington County, 
Wisconsin, about thirty-five years ago. 
He is the brother of John Murphy, and, if 
alive, is about sixty- -eight years old. Any _ in- 
formation as to his whe ‘abouts will be appre- 
ciated his nephew, Patrick F. Murruy, 1160 





Thirty third Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








YAN any reader furnish the present address of 
MRS. BERTHA SCHEMBER, formerly Mrs. 
‘rtha Smith, of Elyria, Ohio, who lived at 
Fobes Street, Worcester, Massachusetts, seven 
s ago. Her sister would like to hear from 
r. VYrite Mrs. R. Ricwarpsoy, 400 West 
Twenty-third Street, Lorain, Ohio, 
V NTED.—Information of the whereabouts of 
ALARCON FILEMON, who was last heard 
of in Perry Landing, Texas, where he was in 
a prison camp. He has black hair an’ black 
eyes, is five feet six inches in height. Any one 
knowing his present address please communicate 
with Ezrekte. R. Pena, 814 North Townsend 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
V ALLACE, <i ELIZABETIT, who formerly 
lived in East St. Louis, [linois. MISS 
ELLA WARD, &.. tly Mrs. Nathan Davis, wishes 
to hear from Mrs. Wallace, whom she met in 
the General Hospital in St. Louis, Missouri, on 
May 5, 1915. Address letters to DETECTIVE 


Srory MAGAZINE. 


Eh ge FRED WISHER, who has dark hair 
and eyes, and who is five feet two inches 
tall, weighs about one hundred and forty pounds, 
and is twenty-five years old. He was last heard 
of in Oklahoma City about two years ago, when 
he was working for the Jewel Tea Company. 
Address J. D. BARNWALL, General Delivery, Hin- 
ton, Oklahoma. 


AN any one give me information in regard _ 
the whereabouts of my father, HOW ARD A. 
CLARKE, who is about six feet tall, weighs one 
hundred and seventy-six pounds, has a dark com- 
plexion, brown hair and eyes, and is about forty- 
seven years old. He left home September 30, 
1918. Please address Missing Department of this 
magazine, 


NFORMATION wanted in regard to the where- 


abouts of JOHN McELROY, who left New- 
ark, New Jersey, in February, 1917. He is six 
feet in height, ‘weighs between one hundred and 


seventy-five and one hundred and eighty pounds, 








his hair and mustache are almost white, and 
he has dark eyes. His nose was broken in an 
accident. He looks like a_ suecessful business 
man, ~ neat and a good talker-——Mack, don’t be 
a pike I was good to you, an entire stranger. 
Is this “the w ay you reciprocate one’s kindness? 
I have waited two years for you to do the right 
thing. I know the present address of your wife, 
but it will be my last resort to communicate 
with her. Address information to H. C. L., in 


care of the DETECTIVE Story MAGAZINE. 


Detective Story Magazine 
"TEBON, 


RALPH E.—Any one knowing the 
whereabouts of this man please communi- 
cate with the inquirer below. Mr. Tebon was 
last heard from in Bremerton, Washington, when 


discharged from the U. 8. 8S. Saratoga in 1916, 
He served on board the U. 8S. S. Helena on 
the Yang-tse River in 1914 or 1915, as boat. 
swain’s mate, second class. Believed to have re- 
enlisted in the navy in 1917. Please communi. 
cate with CLInton WELLS, 315 Fourteenth 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 








Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of the 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
published weekly, at New York, N, Y,, 
for April 1, 1919: 

State of New York, County 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 

George C. Smith, who, having been duly sworn 

according to law, deposes and says that he ig 

Treasurer of Street & Smith Corporation, pub- 

lishers of 2 SrorY MAGAZINE», and that 


of New York, (88.) 























the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
445, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publishers, Street & Smith Corpora- 
tion, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York, eet 
editor, Frank E. Spackweil, 79 Seventh "Ave. 
nue, New York, N. Y.: managing editors, Street 
& Smith | Corporatio 79-89 Seventh Avenue, 
N ) . N. Y.: business managers, Street & 
Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, SF 

2. That_the owners are: Street &,Smith Cor- 
poration, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y,, 


a corporation, composed of Ormond G. Smith, 89 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.; George C 
Smith, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y¥.; 
Annie K. Smith, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.: George C. Smith, Jr., 89 Seventh Avenue, 
New Yor a Cora A. Gould, 89 Seventh 
Avenue, New N. Y.: Ormond V. Gould, 89 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y 

s. That the kmown bondholders, 
and other security holders owning or 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
gages, or other securities are: None, 

4. That the two paragri aphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, in not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as_ they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given: also that the said two para: 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and_ securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona_fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by him. 
GEORGE C. SMITH, Treasurer, 
of Street & Smith Corporation, publishers. 








Me ot: 
York, 
mortzagees, 


holding 1 
mort+ 











Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 
day of March, 1919 Charles W. Ostertag, 
Notary Public, No. 49, New York County. (MY 
commission expires March 30, 1921.) 




















Free Dollar Book 


of 8000 Furniture Bargains 
Year To Pay 


Send for our newest and 

biggest book, and judge its dis- 

play simply for value, quality 

t\ and beauty. Think about the 

wi 6Ocredit part only as an extra 

advantage. About 8000 articles 

are pictured and described. 

Everything is shown big—no 

eye straining ever little pic- 

tures. Many things like carpets, rugs, 
linoleums, etc., are printed in their real colors, 


Nothing for the home is left out or forgotten. 
You can get a wringer or stew pan just the same as a 
beautiful davenport—or handsome silverware. It is so 
different from the ordinary run of catalogs, that you will 
just love to look it through. It is twice the usual size, 
covering 11x15 inches. It costs us with the mailing about 
$1.00acopy.To youit isfree. Allyou havetodoisask for it. 


Pay Little by Little As 
You Get Your Money 


When we send you our bargain book, a credit certificate 
will come with it opening your account. Then you can fee! 

erfectly at home here. You wen’t ever need to ask for credit. 
We have arranged all that in advance, 


When you want anything just tell us to send it the same 
as we have told you about the outfit on this page. ‘lhere 
can never be any embarrassment. There is no red tape 
here. We never write your friends, ployers or neighb 
We haven’t any collectors, 


piesel Mau. SternG 


1256 West 35th Street, Chicago 














_New way. Any instrument you like now made easy.— 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, 'Cello, 
Ukelele, Saxophone, Piccolo, Clarinet, Flute, Trombone, 
Guitar or Singing, all by note. Don't even need to know one 
note from another to begin. Lessons by mail in simplified 
chart and-picture form take you step by step, and make every 
step as simple and clear as A BC. Prepared by foremost 
musicians, Over 225,000 people, from seven years old to 
seventy, have learned through these simple lessons. Many 
have become teachers. This new method succeeds even after 
old methods of personal instruction fail. Entire course on 
trial—you to be judge and jury; averages only a few cents a 
week if satisfied and nothing whatever if not. 

: Free book shows how simple and easy it is and gives full 
information. Special introductory offer if you answer at 
 dhy rite today, then judge for yourself. No obligation. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
973 Brunswick Building New York City 














“At Last—a Real Job 
1? 


and Real Money! 


“And if only I’d started earlier, I could have 
had them five years ago. I didn’t realize at first 
what spare time study would do fora man. Taking 


| up that I. C. S. course marked the real beginning 
| of my success. In three months I received my 


first promotion. But I kept right on studying 
and I’ve been climbing ever since.”’ 


Every mail brings letters from some of the two million 
students of the International Correspondence Schools telling 


| of advancements and incrcased salaries won through spare 
| time study. How much longer are you going to wait before 


taking the step that is bound to bring you more money? 
Isn't it better to start now than to wait five years and thin 
realize what the delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent with the I. C. S. 
in the quiet of your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like best. 


Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. Without cost, 
witout obligation, just mark and mail this coupon. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee TEAR OUT HERE me me es ee ee es 
BOX 2981B, SCRANTON, PA. 
lain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER (J SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Railways AD VERTIS 
Electric Wiring yi e 
Telegraph Engineer Show _Card Writer 
Telephone or Sign Painter 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER _ Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman LILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice _/ Cartooning 
Toolmaker _) BOOKKEEPER 
Gas Engine Operating Stenographer and Typist 
CIVIL ENGINEER )Cert. Public Accountant 
Surveying and Mapping TRAFFIC MANAGER 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Railway Accountant 


| STATIONARY ENGINEER “Comme rcial Law 


Marine Engineer _'GOOD ENGLISH 

)Ship Draftsman L Teacher 

ARCHITECT _/ Common School Subjects 
Contractor and Builder | Mathematics 
Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder Railway Mail Cler' 
Structural Engineer AUT OMOBILE OPERATING 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Dauto Repairing 
Sheet Metal Worker J Navigation a) Spanish 
Textile Overseer or Supt. = AGRICULTURE Frenei 
CHEMIST C) Poultry Ralsing &_) Italiaa 





Name. 7 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 

and No._ 


City___ State... 


Canadians may send thia coupon to 
International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 











“vo Two Ways of Selling the ™ 


The 


LIVER 


sta-Velel e] 


Typewriter 


The New Way Saves You $43 : 


THE OLD WAY: 
Agent 


You 


share. 


These Facts Will 


It cost $43 to 
sell you a typewriter. Rents of 
offices in many cities, salaries, 
commissions and other costly 
practices—each demanded its 


THE NEW WAY: We ship from the 
factory to you, eliminating all wastes, | 
This saves the $43, and it now 
toyou. A $100 Oliver costs you but) 
$57. Why waste $43 by buying type 
writers the old way? 


Save You Mon 


Note that this advertisement is signed by The Oliver Typewriter Company 


self. 


It is not the advertisement of a concern offering second-hand or rebuilt 


vers of an earlier model. The Oliver Typewriter Company makes only new machi 


The old way, as explained above, was wasteful and 
wrong. So people have welcomed our new econom- 
ical plan and our output has multiplied. 

We offer for $57 the exact machine which formerly 
sold at $100. This is our Model Nine, the finest type- 
writer we ever built. It has the universal keyboard, 
so any stenographer may turn to it without the 
slightest hesitation and do better work more easily. 

And it has dozens of superiorities not found else- 
where. For instance, it has far fewer parts. This 
means longer wear, and naturally few or no repairs. 

This Oliver Nine is a 20-year development. If any 
typewriter is worth $100, it is this splendid model. 

It is the same machine used by great concerns 
such as United States Steel Corporation, Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, National City Bank of New York, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Otis Elevator Company and 
hosts of others. Such concerns demand the best. Yet 
they are not wasteful. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
734 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, Ill. (20.03) 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
734 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days 7 
free inspection. If I keep it, I will pay 
o¢ at the rate of $3 per month. The title { 
to remain in you until fully paid for. 

My shipping point is PTT TTT y { 
This does not place me under any obligation 

to pay: If I choose to return the Oliver, I 
will ship it back at your expense at the end of 1 
five days. | 
1 


Mail me your book—“The High Cost of 
pewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,” 
your de luxe catalog and further information. 


ys. 
[Jats not send a machine until I order it. 
y 


State 


Occupation or Business.............0ece00es 
=e eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee Gee eee eee ae 


-—___--------- 


FREE TRIAL 


Merely clip the coupon below, asking us to 
free trial Oliver. We do not ask a penny down. 
the Oliver arrives, try it out. Put it to every 
Compare its workmanship. 

Then, when you are convinced that the Oliver 
is all we claim, and you prefer it, pay us at the? 
of $3 per month, 4 

During the free trial, you are not under the 
est oblication to buy. If you wish to return 
even refund the out-going transportation ch 

Used typewriters accepted in exchange at @ 
valuation, 

Or, if you would rather know more about our 
before ordering a free-trial Oliver, check the 
for our amazing book entitled, “The High Com 
Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.” W 
company it with our beautifully illustrated ¢ 
describing the Oliver Nine. 


Was 
$100 


Now 


anoevwssse? 


a cme? 





